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LODGE and SHIPLEY 
Put Airplane Quality 


ODAY almost the entize Heald output of Bore-Matics is being used for 
precision finishing scores of parts for airplane engines to obtain the ulti- 
mate in accuracy and finish together with maximum production. 


Four years ago while Lodge and Shipley were seeking similar quality for 
their lathes they also selected a Heald Bore-Matic. They tried it out on 
headstocks and tailstocks and the results, particularly in regard to align- 
ment, were so satisfactory that they secured additional Heald Bore-Matics 
for numerous other parts such as control boxes, carriage aprons, quick 
change boxes, lead screw brackets, etc. Today these lathes are not only 
being built better, but what is more essential, faster than ever before, and 
in turn are being chosen to machine airplane parts since “Quality can 
best produce Quality.” 


If you have work that requires precision finishing let our engineers look 
over your problem and give you unbiased first hand information on how 
it can best be handled. 


THE HEALD MACHINE CO., WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 





How an §-curve 


To anyone not familiar with the fine points 
of making steel rods, it would probably seem 
absurd to break up a neat straight line of 
‘roll stands” by an S-curve. 

Bethlehem does it for a definite purpose: 

There are 21 separate roll-stands in Bethle- 
hem’s modern rod mill. The rolls in each stand 
operate faster than their predecessors—from 
6 r.p.m. in the first stand to 1500 r.p.m. in the 
last—a speed of about 3800 feet per minute. 
It is obvious that the speed of the many rolls 
must be perfectly synchronized or the rods 
will be “pushed” or “pulled” as they go 
through the mill. 


By using multiple-motor drive, Bethlehem 
achieves unusually close synchronization. 
However, we go farther, and this is where the 
S-curve, which consists of two so-called 
“looping”’ stands comes into action. 


The looping stands ect as speed compensa- 
tors. They reverse the direction of the rods 


helps make better rods 


twice, in the form of two U-bends or loops, be- 
fore feeding the rods into the finishing stands. 
These loops are free to shorten or lengthen. 
By so doing, they absorb differentials in speed, 
give the rods a fresh start entering the seven 
finishing stands. 

The looping stands help us to produce 
Bethlehem rods faster and better. Quality 
is not sacrificed to speed. Wire which is made 
from these rods is top-quality in every respect. 


BETHLEHEM WIRE 














This is one of a series of advertisements which illus- 
trate and describe how Bethlehem Steel Company 
combines quality standards with utmost specd in pro- 


ducing top-quality rods and wire in the present crisis. 








BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Understatement 


@ Latest definition of an optimist 
comes via Detroit, to-wit: An op- 
timist ts a guy who thinks 1942 is 
going to be a tough year! 


Steel Is The Guts 


® The other day Sreet’s Machine 
Tool Editor, Guy Hubbard, gave a 
little informal talk on business pa- 
pers to the Cleveland WrtcrsCiub, 
and apparently did such a swell job 
he insp'red Jessie Morris, one of the 
club’s more active members, to rush 
right home to her typewriter. The re- 
sult, which she brought down to 
Guy the next morning, is this poetic 
and forceful definition of steel: 


Steel is the guts. Steel is the bone. 
Steel holds the fabric that can’t stand 


alone. 


Steel is a girder, steel is a beam 
Supporting the form of a _ builder’s 


dream. 


Steel is a needle, a plow in the earth. 


Steel is a forceps to help a birth. 


Steel is a compass. Steel is a knife. 


Steel is a bullet to end a man’s life. 


Steel is a boxcar. Steel is a rail. 


Steel is an instep when arches fail. 


Steel is a bridge, a watch’s spring. 


Steel threads a harp so it can sing. 


Steel is a tank, a plane in the air. 


Steel is a pin in a woman’s hair. 


Steel is a buoy-bell, a sub underneath. 


Steel is a brace on crooked teeth. 


Steel is a cable, a ship on the deep. 
Steel is a mattress where man can 


sleep. 


From Life’s first ante 
Till it stops the wheel, 
Man leans upon 


The strength of steel. 


For steel is the guts. Steel is the bone. 
Steel holds the fabric that can’t stand 


alone. 


War Purchases 


®@ Looking over the invitations to 
bid on various Army and Navy re- 
quirements this past week, we real- 
ized all over again just how com- 
plicated modern warfare is. Need- 
ed was everything from 5 million 
pounds of wiping cloth to sewing 
machines, band instruments, laun- 
dry equipment, switchboards, flax 
twine and entrenching shovels. 

On one item we were stopped 
cold. The purchasing officer of one 
of the Quartermaster Depots wants 
208,000 Thunderer Whistles! If you 
know what those are we'll refund 
you the price of a penny post card 
letting us in on the know. 


Gold-Plated Bikes 


@ And looking over L-52, the new 
WPB order curtailing the manufac- 
ture of bicycles, you'll find the fol- 
lowing statement under paragraph 5 
which will probably leave you in 
about the same quandary it did us. 


In general, bicycles may 
contain no meta!s other than 
iron, unalloyed steel, silver 
and gold. 


We suppose the next thing we 
know, Tiffany will be displaying 
bikes right along side their diamond 
brooches. 


Boom Town 


@ This story from Washington may 
give you some idea just how tough 
it is to get a place to live down there 
these days. 

Mr. Smith, a newcomer to town, 
dejected at his failure to find a place 
to live, was strolling beside the Po- 
tomac when he heard a man crying 
for help. 

He rushed to the drowning man 
and shouted: “What’s your name 
and address?” “Jones”, gasped the 
man with his next to last breath, and 
with the final one he revealed his 
address. 





In no time at all, Smith was at 
the address, telling the landlord, 
“One of your tenants has just 
drowned. I want his apartment.” 

“Sorry,” said the agent, “it was 
taken half an hour ago.” 

“But,” protested Smith, “Mr. 
Jones only drowned ten minutes 
ago.” 

“I know,” replied the agent, “I 
rented his apartment to the man 
who pushed him in!” 


Peculiar Similarity 


@ From a New England agency 
comes an editorial release various 
new and improved uses of staples, 
all of which was very interesting, 
but we were particularly intrigued 
by the part reading: Two products 
of similar type—brassieres and ear 
muffs—have also been made with 
staples. 


Longest Word 


@ Longest word in the Army’s vo- 
cabulary is “trinitrophenylmethylni- 
tramine”, used as a booster charge 
in bombs and shells. 

Call it “tetryl” and you'll be all 
right, although a courageous War 
Department official spelled it out 
twice in a press release recently. 


Posters Available 


@ If you want a few additional 
copies of the fold-out insert opposite 
page 44 this week for posting on 
your factory bulletin boards or in 
your office, Srret’s Readers Service 
Department will gladly furnish 
them free of charge. Just send 
your request to STEEL, Penton Build- 
ing, Cleveland, an address you 
should get to know much better. 


@ The America Supply & Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association 
is distributing a very snappy poster, 


“too, reading: 


Every ‘Broken: Tdol Is A Break 
For The Enemy. » 








Buy a Defense Bond—Today! 






















WILL TELL YOU IF YOU HAVE ENOUGH 
CUTTER SHARPENING MACHINES 


@ From the broader viewpoint, cutter sharpening equipment occupies an 
important position in production. True, these machines merely sharpen cutters, 
but they constitute a link in the supply line that keeps the production line running. 


A one-minute calculation will tell you if you have enough cutter sharpen- 
ing equipment to keep your milling machines in operation: merely work 
out the ratio between the milling machines and cutter sharpening machines. 
About 15 to 1 (maximum) is satisfactory for light cuts on conventional 
metals, about 10 to 1 for general purpose work, and about 5 to 1 for heavy 
cuts or exceptionally tough materials. 
CINCINNATI No. 2 Of course other factors may alter these ratios, but they will serve as a starting 
Cutter and Tool Grinder 


Catalog M-962 contains complete 
description and specifications cutting machines at work. Check your cutter grinder equipment at the first 


ee opportunity don’t let a ratio limit your production. 


point in raising production which may be too low for the number of metal 


TOOL ROOM AND MANUFACTURING MILLING MACHINES...SURFACE BROACHING MACHINES... DIE SINKING- MACHINES 





ROPER Ketary PUMPS 
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DEPENDABLE LUBRICATION SYSTEMS 


Giant gear drives; stand, rack and manipulator bearings; reversing 
tables; table rollers; moving parts of screw down mechanisms .. . all 
demand the safest and most dependable form of constant lubrication 
under pressure. Since 1927 most of the steel mills of this country 
have been equipped with Roper Rotary Pumps to handle these 
important jobs where failures must not occur. 
Installation of Roper Pumps in one of the -” 


“big name" steel mills. Roper simplicity (only 
two moving parts) makes for efficiency. 
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Another installation of Roper eer wi in 
. an oil cellar of a large steel mill. 
, Pumps are easy fo install, easy to vow 















Roper Pumps provide a 
flood of lubricant for 
these Side Trimming 
Shears in a nationally 
known mill. Roper Pumps 
ore famed for low oper- 
ating and maintenance 
costs. 
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Roper Pumps provide constant lubrication in 
this steel mill also. Roper Pumps produce the 
ultimate in mechanical and volumetric efficiency. 


Write for Catalog No. 948 


GEO. D. ROPER CORP 
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This seal appears on every 

° Raear Hydraulically Bal- 

anced Pump. It assures 

Ss higher efficiency, quieter 

operation, greater depend- 
ability and longer life. 
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WE|RITE! 


0: 
WEIRTON STEEL 


Vu & } 


WEIRTON. WY nd) 


Whe accghed wood, 
angualified quali 


When applied to tin plate and allied lines of steel, the WEIRITE 
trademark is assurance to the buyer of a product uniform in gage, 
ductility and coating—a product which is a material aid to the cus- 
tomer in his development of profitable business. 

Today, the word WEIRITE enjoys universal acceptance as a 
synonym of “unqualified quality’”—an endorsement which accounts 
for Weirton’s continued position as the world’s largest independent tin 
plate producer—and one that is accepted wherever tin plate is used. 
LIST OF PRODUCTS 
Bars... Angles... Structurals ... Piling . . . Hot and Cold Rolled Strip . . . Hot and Cold Rolled 


| Sheets . .. Galvanized Sheets... Long Terne Sheets... WEIRITE Cold Reduced Tin Plate... Terne Plate 
| —Special Coated and Roofing Ternes... Tin Mill Black Plate ... Lacquered Tin Plate and Black Plate. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


division of ™) NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SPECIFIED BY THE 


Now more than ever before, owners 
and operators appreciate the value of 
anti- friction bearings in Monarch 
lathes. With machine tools working 
day and night to provide the imple- 
ments of VICTOR Y, smoothness and 
power rank high in lathe requirements. 
In Monarch equipment, the wide- 
spread use of anti-friction bearings 
x Src ta all major units speeds 
production, retains accuracy longer, 
reduces wear, and thus permits hard 
driving under severe conditions with- 
out bearing breakdowns. 
The value of anti-friction bearings 
has been well proved through years 
of use. Like other important Monarch 








ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 





lathe improvements, they were in- 
spired by the spirit which we call 
*““The Phantom Gear,” that is con- 
tinually at work in our plant to de- 
sign and build lathes that are more 
useful . . . will produce more . . . and 
will last longer. 
* * * 


It is this spirit that prompts 
Monarch today to produce more 
lathes than we ever thought 
possible even under emergency 
conditions. With ne let-down in 
quality, we'll continue to deliver 
Monarch lathes to help supply 
the implements of VICTORY. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY « + « SIDNEY + OHIO 
















AT MONARCH 
we work 
under these flags | © 
for VICTORY 
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PRODUCTION - PROCESSING : DISTRIBUTION - USE 












Scarcer than any industrial raw material or unit of 
equipment is the time required to put more power into 
our war machine. Time saved in industry means lives 
saved on the fighting fronts. 

When it comes to “powering” arms-manufacturing 
equipment with all the necessary motors, motor con- 
trols, circuit breakers and switch boards, the GRAYBAR 
Power Apparatus Specialist can save you precious hours. 

® His advice in ordering equipment avoids misfits and omis- 
sion of needed accessories, while allowing your contractors 

or engineers to concentrate on installation work. 

@ In specifying, he can distinguish between the essential and 
the mere}, desirable, thereby avoiding many delivery 


delays. 
@ His recommendations for conversion and re-use of present 
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He Can Help You to Meet 


America’s Greatest Scarcity 
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electrical equipment in shifting to arms production work 
are based on broad-gaged experience on the power supply 
problems of many types of industrial plants. 

® Close liaison between the GRAYBAR Specialists and the 
service engineers of public utility companies and equip- 
ment manufacturers quickly brings additional counsel into 
the picture when necessary. 


The services of the GRAYBAR Power Apparatus Special- 
ist...like that of GRAYBAR Specialists in industrial 
lighting ... signaling ... and other fields... are among 
the “extras” you get as a regular customer of GRAYBAR. 
They augment the services of experienced local repre- 
sentatives...men whose job it is to bring the facilities 
of nationwide electrical distribution to bear upon your 
individual needs. 














GRAYBAR in over 80 principal cities 


Excoculive Offices: 
GRAYBAR BUILDING 
, NEW YORK 



























HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE OF 


STEEL 


THIS week’s conversion-to-war pictorial fea- 
ture (pp. 14-15) deals with a firm that made 
steak “tenderizers’’ but now manufactures “bits 
and pieces” to fight the Axis. . Financ- 
ing of war production by small companies was 
aided last week by executive and legislative ac- 
tion (p. 22). ... Donald M. Nelson opposed 
elimination of the 40-hour week (p. 17)... . 
Labor-management shop committees (p. 16) are 
being established by many manufacturers of 
war materials. Mr. Nelson warned labor unions 
that his proposal for such co-operation is not 
an invitation for labor to demand a voice in com- 
pany management. ... Posters are being used 
effectively to stimulate the will to win. STERL 
presents an interesting one (facing p. 44), 
extra copies of which are available. . . . De- 
mands for more vigorous war effort, emanat- 
ing from the grass-roots sections, constitute the 
war cry of the American people, declares E. L. 
Shaner (p. 13). 


e ° e 


Most general and blanket priority orders will 
be revoked or allowed to expire within the next 
several months in a general revision of the pri- 
orities system (p. 27). More 
companies will be brought 
under the Production Re- 
quirements Plan and greater 
emphasis will be placed on 
the end use of materials. . . . WPB has estab- 
lished 13 regional offices in a decentralization 
program (p. 19). . . . Problems of distributors 
and wholesalers will be simplified by a new form, 
PD-1X (p. 28)... . Loans and commitments 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. and its sub- 
sidiaries (p. 29) for war purposes exceed $11 
billion. 


Revising 
Priority Plan 


e e e 


National Steel Corp. (p. 42) reports its ex- 
penditures for new facilities in 1941-42 will total 
$30,000,000. .. . A $21,000,000 government- 
financed expansion project 
(p. 21) is begun by Alan 
Wood Steel Co.... Two 
more blast furnaces are to be 
built in Canada (p. 43)... . 
United States Steel Corp. (p. 43) is installing 


New Steel 
Facilities 
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more electrolytic plating lines to save tin for 
vital needs; establishes a new subsidiary (p. 43) 
to concentrate on alloy steel tubing for war re- 
quirements. . . . Steel and wood replace alumi- 
num in trainer (p. 34) planes, conserving 1250 
pounds of light metal per plane. . . . Great pro- 
duction drives get under way in automobile 
plants (p. 31). . . . Favorable weather and in- 
tensive drives brought out sufficient scrap to 
lift steel production 2 points to 97% per cent 
(p. 95). 


With no adequate source of rubber in sight, 
an explanation of what industrial plants can do 
to conserve the rubber at hand (p. 50) is espe- 
cially valuable and timely. . 
. . Sheet steel bin-type retain- 
ing walls for earth and sand 
embankments (p. 60) offer 
effective protection against 
shell and bomb splinters. ... A new cladding 
method (p. 60) lowers costs as much as 45 per 
cent and is extremely flexible. . . . C. L. Ipsen 
reviews some new electric furnaces (p. 66) that 
improve heat-treating. . . . A number of impor- 
tant developments in hot-coil conveyors (p. 70) 
are described by J. E. McBride.... A 10- 
week course in powder metallurgy (p. 86) is an- 
nounced. 


Lengthening 
Rubber Life 


. ° . 


Many conversion opportunities for electro- 
platers are revealed in a list (p. 65) of typical 
present and suggested military uses of electro- 
plated coatings.... S. S. 
War Uses Of vaattinsaes explains (p. 52) how 

writing by wire can be im- 
Plated Coatings portant production aid under 

present emergency conditions 
when an instantaneous written form of com- 
munication between departments is vital... . 
A control system that maintains speed and ten- 
sion in reeling strip is discussed (p. 78) by E. S. 
Murrah. . . . Clayton B. Herrick tells how to 
conserve welding electrodes (p. 83) and shows 
how various deviations from correct welding 
procedure affect the consumption of electrode 
material. 
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38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago e 


Men, Steel and MORE Steel 


Men, steel and more steel point the way to victory. Men 
who build the machines of war—men who use them at 
the fronts. Steel that provides the machines which make 
the machines of war—steel that is giving American 
fighters the finest equipment on every battle front. 
Never before in the history of war has steel been so 
essential in quality and in quantity. 


The capacity of American steel mills today is 88,000,000 
tons—almost double that of the last war. New capacity 
now being constructed will add millions of tons in the 
very near future. The machine tool industry doubled 
its 1940 output in 1941, and enormous expansion is 
under way at this moment. This war is a race to make 
things of steel, by means of steel. 


It is because of steel used in construction that muni- 
tion plants of great size are completed in the shortest 


TIN PLATE + BARS + PLATES 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 


SHEETS + STRIP - 


Sales Offices: 


Milwaukee, 


possible time. It is because of steel that our motorized 
armies, taking with them full equipment including 
great mobile ‘field guns, move in less than an hour 
the distance covered in a day by General Grant. Better 
steels, in greater quantities have given us 60-ton, high- 
speed moving fortresses in place of low-speed, 6ton 
tanks—bomb loads of 10,000 Ib. instead of 40 lb.— 
machine gun fire of 1,500 rounds per minute in the 
place of 600—more air ships in a single month than 
we built during the first world iene cetell, because of 
steel we are building naval and merchant ships at the 
greatest pace ever scatiicetalins by man. 


Inland menare working day and night—the Inland mills 
are Operating at capacity —new steelmaking facilities 
are being added—so that American industry and 
America’s 8 fighting men will have better steels, in greater 
quantity, to win this greatest-of-all mechanized wars. 


FLOOR PLATE + STRUCTURALS + PILING - 


REINFORCING BARS 





Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, 





New York 
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THAT VOICE YOU HEAR IS THE AMERICAN WAR CRY 














Dominating the news of the week was the widespread demand from 
the grass-roots sections of the country for a more vigorous war 
effort. 











According to members of Congress, the letters received from con-— 
stituents are critical of alleged selfishness by minority blocs, 
of unnecessary government expense, of excessive wages for workers 
or exorbitant profits for government contractors, and of waste 
and inefficiency generally. 









This criticism has been greeted in several ways in Washington. 
Some senators and representatives have interpreted it as the 
spontaneous protest of ordinary citizens who now are thoroughly 
alive to the critical problems confronting the nation. Other 
congressmen and some persons in administration circles discount 
the furore on the ground that it has been stage-managed by self-— 
ish interests. 

















The President seems to be among those who discount the protests. 
He infers that at least part of the criticism has been sponsored 
by "sixth columnists." 

















In view of the manner in which all sorts of economic, political 
and social groups in the United States have functioned in the 
past, it is probable that a portion of the current wave of pro- 
test can be attributed to campaigns planned deliberately to 
arouse criticism of this or that activity or practice. 


Nevertheless, to anyone who has kept his ear close to the ground 
outside of Washington, there is a new tone in this wave of protest 
which has no connection with the usual agencies of propaganda. 

It is free of any taint of fifth or sixth column influence. 


It is the spontaneous indignation of men and women who are paying 
income taxes for the first time; of parents whose sons are in uni- 
form; of persons in work shops, offices and stores who are prepared 
to make sacrifices; of common people everywhere who — now alert to 
the real situation — want action — quick, efficient action. 


This is not a voice of carping criticism. It is not indignation 
to be decried or discounted. It is the war cry of men and women 
determined to win. It is the spirit for which everybody has been 
waiting. 









In short, this ground swell of impatience with delay and ineffi- 
ciency is the most wholesome sign since Pearl Harbor. It may 
mean that America will be awake in time to win. 


 Moowine 


Editor-in-Chief 








YOUR UNCLE SAM 
IS A BUSY MAN 


-» + $0 don't make him take time to hunt up your production facilities. 
Use the same ingenuity and resourcefulness that you employed in 
starting your business to get into war work NOW while your efforts 


can still count in this critical year of 1942 


PERHAPS YOU are worrying 
about priorities, how to get needed 
material to keep your plant going, 
how to substitute what you can get 
for what you can’t get! Yet many 
manufacturers are overlooking the 
most important angle of the whole 
thing—the great need for produc- 
tion of war goods NOW, in 1942. 


Your answer is—get into war pro- 
duction, keep your plant busy and 
help yourself, your business and 
your country. And you don’t need 
a big plant with all sorts of equip- 
ment, for almost any plant can fit 
into the war production program 
somewhere. Sure, it may take some 
“phenagling” or a little “jiggery- 
pokery” as the British call it, but 
that merely adds spice to the job. 

The same “Yankee push” that is 
credited with producing “bits and 
pieces” for war on the machines 
that make steak ‘“tenderizers” for 
restaurants and hospitals can also 
help you in converting yvour plant 
facilities to war work. For aggres- 
siveness in “selling” itself to prime 
contractors rather than any par- 
ticular mechanical ingenuity was the 
key to enabling this small New Eng- 
land company to get war work. 
This plant is now handling 24 dif- 
ferent war jobs under subcontracts 
from private contractors and govern- 
ment arsenals. The products, some 
of them shown in Fig. 1, range all 
the way from crank cases for mo- 
torcycles and heavy steel spouts 
used to make field guns, to small 
parts for a manufacturer of screw 
machines. 

As a result of seeking subcontract 
war work energetically by giving 
prime contractors full information 
as to the company’s facilities and 
products made now and in the past, 
the plant has nearly doubled the 
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number of workmen employed. Old- 
er men with their greater experi- 
ence have been shifted to war work, 
while new men have been trained to 
take their places in some remain- 
ing production of steak “tender- 
izers” being supplied to post ex- 
changes, hospitals and _ various 
other institutions: 


In addition to adding employes, 
the company has had to purchase 
a second-hand turret lathe from a 
neighboring shoe manufacturer to 
handle the growing volume of war 
work. But most of the jobs are 
done on the company’s regular equip- 
ment with such simple conversions 
as changing the size of drill and 
the workholding fixture on a drill 
press as in Fig. 7. The job of con- 
verting the lathe in Fig. 3 from 
shaping wooden rollers used with a 
belt to carry steaks into the cube 
steak machine involved only a few 
hours’ work to step up its speed 
and to tool it up to cut the spouts 
for antitank guns as shown in Fig. 
3. The same operator as_ before 
now handles the new work. 

A milling machine normally em- 
ployed to cut steel disk covers for 
the cube steak machines is shown in 
Fig. 2. But by using two milling 
cutters as shown in Fig. 6, the ma- 
chine has been converted to handle 
“hexing” of large nuts for a gov- 


ernment arsenal. ‘“Hexing” a nut 
is an extremely simple operation 
with a machine especially designed 
for that work, forming the hexagon 
shape in a single operation. Of 
course such a machine would do 
the job much faster, but there isn’t 
time to wait for one to be built 
So the operator uses the old milling 
machine and shifts the nut around 
in the fixture three times, cutting 
two sides at each position to finish 
the hexagon shape in three opera- 
vions. 

To thread these large hexagonal 
nuts, the company purchased a sec- 
ondhand turret lathe from a nearby 
shoe factory. In Fig. 4, a workman 
is shown tooling up this lathe for 
the new work. The measurements 
of the tool hole in the turret are 
being checked against those of the 
specially-built tap which will do the 
threading. The chuck which holds 
the nut during threading is shown 
in Fig. 5 with a 3%-inch nut that 
has just been threaded by the tap 
in the background. 

Any manufacturer who can bene- 
fit by having further details of this 
conversion job or who feels that he 
could make the conversion even 
more efficient or effective can get 
details from his nearest District 
Ordnance Office. Refer to WPB Re- 
lease No. 316. 





HERE'S HOW... 


to get war work 


Make a survey of your facilities—list equipment, 
types of skilled workmen, products that you already 
make. (See STEEL, Mar. 16, Page 59.) 

Go to your nearest War Production Board Contract 
Field Office (see list in STEEL of Feb. 23, Section Two, 
Page 21). There you will be placed in contact with 
opportunities to get prime and subcontracts. But it's 
up to you to do the selling. Be persistent. Start NOW. 
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Joint Labor-Management 
Committees Established 
By Steel, Metals Firms 


War production chief warns labor leaders his proposal 


is no green light for union participation in policy forma- 


tion ... Employe suggestion systems gain acceptance 


MANAGEMENT and labor in the 
steel and metalworking industries 
are complying with War Production 
Chief Donald M. Nelson’s request 
that joint shop committees be es- 
tablished to speed up war materials 
output. 

Early suspicions regarding the 
proposal have been largely dispelled 
by clarifying statements by the 
WPB chairman, 

Labor at first feared the plan 
might be used as a “speed up” de- 
vice. Some union leaders attempted 
to interpret the proposal as _ sub- 
stantially the same as the “Murray 
plan” to give the unions a_ voice 
in management and policy planning. 

Management similarly was uncer- 
tain as to the scope of the proposed 
co-operation. 


Mr. Nelson dealt with a CIO con- 
tention that his plan was a virtual 
endorsement of the Murray plan in 
addressing CIO leaders in Washing- 
ton last week. 

The plan, he said, “does not put 
management in labor or labor in 
management. It is not a manage- 
ment plan, a labor plan, or any oth- 
er plan... It is a perfectly simple, 
straightforward effort to increase 
production.” 

Co-operative programs, similar to 
those proposed by the WPB chair- 
man, have been in operation in many 
steel and metalworking plants for 
years. In some cases only slight re- 
visions in these plans have been nec- 
essary to conform with Mr. Nel- 
son’s proposals. In other cases com- 
pletely new committees have been 


appointed to remove obstacles slow- 
ing down output. 

Establishment of the committees 
has been aided by a series of 31 
conferences of labor and manage- 
ment representatives arranged by 
the WPB in important industrial 
communities. Before the confer- 
ences were scheduled the plan was 
tried out in 22 plants producing war 
materials and the results proncinced 
“successful” by WPB. 

One example cited by the produc- 
tion board was the reduction in re- 
jects of machine guns and automat- 
ic cannon in the Colt Fire Arms 
Co. plant from 17 per cent to one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. Union and 
management members of the com- 
mittee discussed the high percent- 
age of rejections and, on their own 
time, analyzed the matter and de- 
termined which processes were re- 
sponsible for the rejections. Com- 
mittee members visited the depart- 
ments in which these processes were 
performed and arranged meetings of 
the workers. They pointed out how 
air power depended on fire power 
and how much fire power depended 
on the skill of their operations. The 
workers pledged unanimously to 
eliminate errors and the rejections 
decreased immediately. 

The co-operative programs as in- 
stituted by most of the metalwork- 
ing plants provide a means for chan- 
neling suggestions by workers to 
management to the end that ineffi- 
cient and wasteful practices may 
be eliminated and short cuts devel- 
oped. 

Usually all workers are included, 
whether or not they are members 
of a union. In many cases, how- 
ever, unions have been active in or- 
ganizing the plan. 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
and the Weirton Independent Union 
were among the first to formulate 





REGIONAL conferences to arrange joint labor-management committees to speed war production attracted large numbers 
of employes and employers in various industrial centers last week. Above view is a Cleveland group listening to a WPB 
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such a program. A committee of 
six employe representatives and six 
management reresentatives was ap- 
pointed and named the “Produc- 
tion for Victory Committee of the 
Weirton Steel Co.” 

Weirton has placed suggestion 
boxes throughout the mills to en- 
able workers to bring suggestions 
before the committee. Bulletin 
boards will be used for slogans and 
such other purposes as the commit- 
tee determines. 

Wheeling Steel Corp. and the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee also 
have agreed on a production drive 
committee. A statement said the 
arrangement was for the sole pur- 
pose of intensifying the war produc- 
tion effort and “will in no way 
change, alter or abridge existing 
rights, responsibilities, duties or ob- 
ligations of the SWOC and its mem- 
bers or of Wheeling Steel... .” 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., has streamlined its six- 
year-old shop suggestion committee 
in line with Mr. Nelson’s proposal. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has had a sug- 
gestion box system in effect for 
many years and has adopted and 
paid for more than 84,000 ideas from 
employes. Committees now being es- 
tablished will consider methods of in- 
creasing output, care of tools, avoid- 
ance of breakdowns, reduction of ac- 
cidents, improvement of lighting 
conditions, adaption of old machines 
to new uses and reduction of wast- 
age. 

Western Electric Co., General 
Electric Co., Oldsmobile Division of 
General Motors, Doebler Die Cast- 
ing Co., Radio Corp. of America 
and many other plants have been 
cited by WPB as having successful 
co-operative programs in operation. 

For every 20 four-machine-gun 
fighter planes previously equipped. 
four more are now being supplied 
from one plant alone as a result 
of the War Production Board’s pro- 
duction drive, the Division of Infor- 
mation, Office of Emergency Man- 
agement, pointed out last week. 


United Automobile Workers 
Membership at Record High 


Average monthly paid-up mem- 
bership of the United Automobile 
Workers-CIO for the six months 
ended October, 1941, was 489,827, 
highest ever attained, according to a 
report recently mailed to union lo- 
cals by the treasurer. 

Total income in the six months 
ended in October was $1,506,429, 
comparing with $1,267,147 in the 
previous six months. Summary of 
receipts and disbursements indicates 
an Oct. 1 ba’~nce of $609,178. 

In his quarterly report to UAW- 
CIO members, R. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent, emphasizes the critical posi- 
tion of the country today, declaring, 
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“We have a terrific and costly mili- 
tary struggle ahead of us. The 
Axis powers must be vanquished. 
The prospect of defeat for our na- 
tion is such a terrible one that we 
must, as American workers, make 
every effort to promote defense pro- 
duction, peacefully to adjust our dif- 
ferences with the employers, to sub- 
scribe—where possible—to defense 
bonds—in a word, to do everything 
possible to make certain that our 
nation is victorious.” 

Further on the no-strikes theme, 
Mr. Thomas observes, “While press- 





ing for wage adjustments and other 
contract changes, our membership 
and local officers must Keep upper- 
most in mind the fact that we are 
in a war, and the fact that the CIO 
and all its unions have given their 
solemn pledge that there shall be 
no strikes. It is the duty of every 
local union and member to support 
this pledge, both for the safety of 
our nation and for protection of our 
union against attacks by the 
enemies of labor who would most 
certainly use strikes during war 
time to destroy our organization.” 


Elimination of 40-Hour Week Opposed 
By WPB Chief; Fights Double-Time Pay 


OPPOSITION to legislative ac- 
tion to eliminate the 40-hour week 
and time and a half for overtime 
was expressed last week by Donald 
M. Nelson, WPB chairman, in tes- 
timony before the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee. Mr. Nelson, how- 
ever, told the committee _ that 
double time for Saturday, Sunday 
and holiday work was a different 
matter and contended that organ- 
ized labor’s insistence on such pay- 
ments has slowed down war ma- 
terials production. 

Closed shop demands should be 
sublimated to greater war produc- 





testified. 
closed 


tion efforts, Mr. Nelson 
He opposed outlawing the 
shop by Congressional action. 

The WPB chief’s appearance be- 
fore the committee was in connec 
tion with House Resolution 6790, 
a bill to impose limitations on 
labor unions and to restrict profits 
on war contracts. 

Mr. Nelson emphasized he was 
considering the bill only from the 
point of. view of how it would 
affect war production at maximum 
speed and maximum volume. His 
testimony: 

“The present law does not pre- 


“WE'RE going to see to it that nobody pushes you around—but we're going to 


see to it that labor doesn’t push anyone around either.” 


It is War Production 


Chief Donald M. Nelson speaking, warning CIO representatives at a Washington 
meeting that he will not tolerate attempts by organized labor to capitalize on the 
war effort to promote selfish interests. 

CIO president, at the meeting. 


Mr. Nelson, left, shown with Philip Murray, 
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vent men from working more than 
40 hours per wek. It has not set 
the pattern for the length of the 
work week in our war industries. 
It governs wages rather than the 
hours in which a man may work. 
In the highly strategic machine 
tool industry, for instance, workers 
are putting in an average of 55 
hours per week. In_ shipbuilding, 
the average is around 48 hours, 
and in aircraft it is approximately 
49, For our war industries as a 
whole the average work week to- 
day is substantially above the 40- 
hour level. 

“To abolish the 40-hour week law 
would not in my opinion bring any 
greater production or more sus- 
tained effort in war industry. On 
the contrary, I believe that such 
action would have a harmful effect 
on war production. 

“The average war worker has, of 
course, been getting time and one- 
half for all hours’ worked per 
week in excess of 40. Our nationai 
wage structure has been adjusted 
to that fact. Most war contracts 
are drawn with that fact in mind 
and where they are not, the use of 
escalator clauses prevents the time 
and one-half rate from operating as 
a drag on extension of the work 
week. 

“If we now abolish the 40-hour 
week by law, we do not gain one 
hour of additional work in our war 
industries; but naturally we create 
a widespread demand for increases 
in wage rates, throw the entire 
wage structure out of adjustment, 
and remove an important incentive 
for labor to shift from nonessential 
industries into war production jobs. 
In addition, we would, in my opin- 
ion, make labor relations in general 
worse rather than better. 


Opposes Double Time Pay 

“The payment of double-time for 
Saturday, Sunday and holiday work 
is a different matter, which has no 
relation to the 40-hour week as 
such, 

“What we are after is round- 
the-clock use of all available ma- 
chinery, attained through the op- 
eration of three eight-hour shifts. 
I am in accord with the principle 
that the worker should regularly 
have one day off in seven; where 
emergency requires him to work 
on that seventh day I believe he 
should be paid overtime. But 
where his regular schedule of six 
days of work calls upon him to 
work Saturday, on Sunday or on 
a holiday, I do not believe that 
overtime should be paid for those 
days. It is the seventh day’s work 
that should get overtime, not the 
Saturday, the Sunday or the holi- 
day, 

“IT believe that this practice of 
demanding premium pay for week 
end and holiday work has in many 
cases slowed up war _ production. 
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Yet I do not believe that we should 
try to correct this situation by act 
of Congress, I believe that we can 
gain a general suspension of this 
provision through voluntary action 
on the part of our responsible la- 
bor leaders; where that proves im- 
possible, I can see no reason why 
the problem cannot be solved by 
the War Labor Board. I would not 
seek a remedy via legislative ac- 
tion unless both of those moves 
should fail. 

“A third important provision of 
HR-6790 relates to the closed shop. 

“Let me repeat; my interest is 
first, last and always in greater 
war production. In many cases 
the closed shop works very well 
and is a basis for mutually satis- 
factory relationships between labor 
and management. In_ such _in- 
stances I am for letting weil 
enough alone. [I do not believe 
that the closed shop should be pre- 
served in any case where its ex- 


istence may be a direct hindrance 
to war production; but when such 
cases arise, I am satisfied that they 
can best be handled through the 
War Labor Board, which has been 
set up as a species of Supreme 
Court in regard to labor troubles. 


“To outlaw all forms of the 
closed shop, as this bill would do, 
would appear to me very likely to 
have a bad effect on labor morale 
and on labor relations—and, ulti- 
mately on war production itself. 
Whether the closed shop is in itself 
a good thing or a bad thing, it has 
been built up in many industries, 
over a long. period of years, 
through collective bargaining be- 
tween employers and employes. I 
do not believe that the present is 
a proper time in which to disrupt 
that situation by act of Congress. 

“The other important provision 
of this bill is the one which would 
limit profits derived from filling 
war contracts to 6 per cent of 





Aircraft Engines Nine Months Ahead of Schedule 


POWER for a four-engined bomber rolls off the assembly line at the Buick Motor 
Co. plant in Flint, Mich. Buick is nine months ahead of schedule in aircraft engine- 


production. 
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the cost of performing such con- 
tracts, 

“With the attempt to keep war 
contractors from obtaining exces- 
Sive profits I am thoroughly in ac- 
cord. And it is my personal belief 
that 6 per cent profit is plenty in 
the average case. 

“T should like to point out that 
very painstaking efforts have been 
and are now being made to analyze 
contract costs and make financial 
surveys in order to give us a clear 
picture of war contractors’ profits. 
Many war contracts contain pro- 
visions by which prices may be re- 
negotiated if it appears that the 
contractor is likely to gain an un- 
due profit. Both the War Produc- 
tion Board and the War and Navy 
Departments do everything in their 


power to prevent unreasonable 
profits.” 
Mr. Nelson remarked that the 


profit limitation provisions might 
seriously hinder the efforts to con- 
vert small industries manufactur- 
ing civilian production to full war- 
time production. “Six per cent 
profit on a contract costing but 
$40,000 would not provide the shop 
owner with much incentive to get 
into war production.” 


Arnold Denounces Labor 
Unions for Abusing Powers 


Organized labor was _ scathingly 
indicted for abusing its powers last 
week by Thurman Arnold, Assist- 
ant Attorney General, before the 
judiciary committee of the House 
of Representatives. Mr. Arnold ap- 
proved pending legislation to re- 
quire registration of unions and 
disclosure of their affairs and fin- 
ances but held the bill was insuffi- 
cient to protect the public. 

Mr. Arnold accused the unions 
of a long list of misdeeds which 
he charged were preventing the 
efficient use of men and machines 
and preventing the distribution of 
civilian necessities, 

Specifically his indictment _in- 
cluded six counts: Exploitation of 
farmers, undemocratic procedure, 
including packing its membership 
to insure the outcome of elections; 
impeding transportation; making it 
impossible to get cheap mass pro- 
duction of housing; forcing busi- 
nessmen to employ useless labor; 
restricting efficient use of men and 
machines. 

He said state laws were inade- 
quate to cope with the situation. 
Under existing federal laws, he con- 
tinued, there is “no right of the 
farmer, no right of the consumer; 
no right of the small businessman 
which labor is bound to respect.” 

Mr. Arnold later was criticized 
for his indictment of labor unions 
by Attorney General Biddle who 
termed his remarks “pretty unfor- 
tunate at this time.” 
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WPB Field Activities Decentralized; 
13 Regional Offices Established 


WASHINGTON 


JAMES S. KNOWLSON, director 
of industry operations, last week 
announced pians for establishment 
of 13 regional WPB offices. 


Existing 120 field offices will be 
allocated among the 13 regional 
offices for administrative purposes. 
This move constitutes another ste) 
toward the decentralization of WPB 
activities. 

Mr. Knowlson 


also announced 


the appointment of the first three 
regional directors: Orville H. Bul- 
litt, Philadelphia region; Ernest 


Kanzler, Detroit region; and John 
C. Virden, Cleveland region. Other 
regional headquarters cities will be 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
Denver, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
New York, San Francisco and 
Seattle. 

“Our plan is to place as much 
authority as possible for WPB op- 
erations in these new regional of- 
fices,” said Mr. Knowlson. “Other 
field offices now operating in 120 
cities will become branch offices, 
and these will be administered by 
the regional directors. This will 
lead to more effective co-ordination 
of the service provided to the 
public through these branches. All 
of them are now offering advisory 
service on priorities and contract 
distribution, and their scope will be 
enlarged as the regional plan pro- 
gresses.” 

“Determination of policies and 
programs will rest with the divi- 
sions of the WPB in Washington. 
But as time goes on, it is expected 
that more and more WPB activities 
will be actually directed in the 
field, in accordance with overall 
WPB policy.” 

Mr. Knowlson explained that spe- 
cial representatives of certain 
branches in Washington will be 
assigned to field work either in or 
through the regional offices, wher- 
ever a concentration of a particu- 
lar industry or some_ specialized 
problem justifies their assignment. 
Management of regional and branch 
offices outside of Washington will 
remain in the Field Operations 
Bureau of the Division of Industry 
Operations of which Mr. Knowlson 
is the director. 

“We want to bring WPB service 
close to home for both manufac- 
turers and the various district pro- 
curement officials,” he said, “and 
we believe the increased effective- 
ness of our field organization re- 
sulting from the creation of this 
regional setup will save much time 
and expense for business men, be- 
cause they will be able to get more 





of the answers nearby and not have 
to come to Washington; in select 
ing regional directors, we are pick 
ing only men who have a firm 
grasp of war production problems 
in their areas.” 

Boundaries of regions have been 
drawn after a careful study of in 
dustry and trade areas, ordnance 
districts and existing regions of 
other government agencies. Fol- 
lowing are the territories under the 
regional offices: Atlanta—Tennes 
see, North Carolina, South Caro 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Florida; Boston Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Maine; 

Chicago—lIllinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
and the portion of Wisconsin lying 
south of a line running diagonalls 
northeast from the junction of Wis 
consin, Iowa and Minnesota to Mar 
inette, Wis.; Cleveland—aAll of Ohio 
except the Toleda area, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, the western tip of 
Maryland, and western Pennsy!- 
vania, which includes Pittsburgh 
Johnstown and Erie; Dallas—Tex- 
as, Louisiana, Oklahoma; Denver 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyo- 
ming; 

Detroit Lower peninsula of 
Michigan and the Toledo district in 


Ohio; Kansas City—Missouri, Ai 
kansas, Kansas, Nebraska; Minne- 
apolis — Minnesota, North Dakota, 


South Dakota, northern portion o! 
Wisconsin (north of boundary line 
for Chicago region), and upper pen- 
insula of Michigan; New York 
New York state and portion oi 
New Jersey north of Trenton; Phil- 
adelphia—Pennsylvania, except the 
portions included in the Cleveland 
region, Delaware, Virginia, the por- 
tion of New Jersey south of and 
including Trenton, all of Maryland 
except the western tip flanked by 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia; 
San Francisco—California, Arizona, 
Nevada; Seattle—Washington, Ore 
gon, Idaho and Montana. 


Knowlson Granted Authority 
To Delegate Rationing Power 


J. S. Knowlson, director of in- 
dustry operations, has been em.- 
powered by WPB Chairman Nelson 
to delegate WPB’s rationing authori- 
ty to the OPA in Amendment No. 1 
to WPB Regulation No. 1. 

This authority was _ previously 
delegated by the President to the 
chairman of the WPB. The amend- 
ment announced is purely adminis- 
trative in nature, and means that 
the authority to delegate rationing 
powers may be exercised by Mr. 
Knowlson as well as by Mr. Nelson. 
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Salvage Chief Reports “Progress” 


Says Intensified Drive Is Needed 


SALVAGE of critical raw mate- 
rials is making definite progress but 
a more intensified drive is necessary, 
George T. Weymouth, chief, Indus- 


trial Salvage Section, Bureau of In- 
dustrial Conservation, War Produc- 


tion Board, told 200 industrial sal- 
vage managers and executives at a 
meeting in Cleveland, last Tuesday. 

He cited various instances of 
large quantities of steel and iron, 
nonferrous metals and paper recov- 
ered by industrial plants, indicative 


of possibilities from that source. 


He stated that 114,000 tons of steel 
had been recovered from automobile 
wreckers in Ohio this year. As an in- 
stance of how one industry can aid 
another he told of a steel company 
finding an accumulation of 40 tons 
of paper in its plants in addition to 
125 carloads of iron and steel scrap. 
The mill receiving the paper sal- 
vaged 1800 tons of steel and iron 
scrap. 

Walter L. Seelbach, Forest City 
Foundries Co., and president, Asso- 
ciated Industries of Cleveland, pre- 
siding, reported first returns of the 
industrial scrap collection, covering 
75 companies, in one month included 
3150 tons of iron and steel, 23 tons 
of brass, 14 tons of copper and four 
tons of zinc. 


Mr. Weymouth pointed out that 
dislocation rather than actual short- 
age is the principal problem. Some 
companies attempt to retain accum- 
ulations, hoping to trade them for 
other material. Dan Gee, former 
vice president, Western Electric Co., 
Chicago, director of the Chicago 
regional office of the industrial sal- 
vage section, emphasized importance 
of delegating authority to the in- 
dividual in charge of salvage in each 
plant. 


Mid-West Scrap Dealers 
Name Price Control Body 


A regional advisory committee 
for iron and steel scrap dealers of 
southern Ohio, Kentucky, south- 
eastern Indiana and part of West 
Virginia was formed in Cincinnati 
last week at a meeting conducted 
by Edwin C. Barringer, president, 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
Inc., Washington. 

The committee, appointed in  con- 
formity with price enforcement laws, 
includes Louis Silverman, Louis Silver- 
man Co., Cincinnati; Sam Lapiro, Lapiro 
Bros., Cincinnati; Abe Byer, American 
Compressed Steel Corp., Cincinnati; 


George L. Sturm, Middletown Iron & 
Steel Co., Middletown, O.; Philip Mosko- 
witz, Moskowitz Bros., Cincinnati; Henry 
D. Israel, Israel Bros. Co., Dayton, O.; 
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Joseph Mansbach, Mansbach Metal Co. 
Inc., Ashland, Ky.; Mather Moffett, Sum- 
mer & Co., Columbus, O.; Frank Kil- 
cline, Luntz Iron & Steel Co., Kokomo, 
Ind.; Alex Levenstein, Levenstein Bros., 
Shelbyville, Ind.; Aaron Cohen, M. Cohen 
Co., Huntington, W. Va.; Lee J. Workum, 
Hickman-Williams & Co. Inc., Cincin- 
nati; William J. Wolf, Wolf Co., Hamil- 
ton, O.; Sam Rosen, Acme Metal Co., 
New Albany, Ind. 


Salvage Section Opens 
Office in Chicago 

The new special projects salvage 
sections set up by the Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation, WPB, has 
opened an office in the Civic Opera 
building, Chicago, under supervi- 
sion of Walter J. Malatesta, indus- 
trialist and banker. Appointed 
principal commercial representative 
for the Chicago area by Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, bureau chief, Mr. Mala- 
testa says he has acted already to 
free quantities of potential scrap 
tied up for financial, legal or other 
reasons. 


Texas Oil Fields Drive Nets 
30,000 Tons Scrap and Rubber 


Salvage of scrap metal and rub- 
ber by the Texas Mid-Continent Oil 
and Gas Association has resulted in 
collection of 28,000 gross tons, prac- 


tically all from Texas oil fields, ac- 
cording to Charles F. Roeser, chair- 
man of the committee directing the 
drive. Shipments to foundries and 
steel mills already total 500 carloads 
and 300 carloads will be shipped 
soon. 

This material was gathered at 36 
principal shipping centers and an 
equal number of collection points 
have not made full reports. When 
these returns are in it is believed 
the collection will be more than 
30,000 tons. 


Closes District Sales 
Offices for Duration 


Central Iron & Steel Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., is closing its district 
sales offices for the duration, ef- 
fective April 1. District sales man- 
agers will be transferred to the 
general sales offices in Harrisburg. 
Concentration of all directive effort 
in Harrisburg, where general of- 
fices and mills are located, seemed 
advisable for efficient co-operation 
in the war program, the company 
stated. 

Temporary relocation of district 
sales managers will not disrupt 
usual sale contacts, it was pointed 
out. Affected by the change are 
R. S. Maddceks and W. R. Baker, 
New York; R. H. McCracken and 
P. J. Driscoll, Philadelphia; E. S. 
Webster, Baltimore; W. H. Spoon- 
er, Boston. Mr. McCracken has 
been appointed assistant general 
sales manager. 





Historic Cannon in ‘Salvage for Victory’”’ 


As; 


0" FRIGATE CONSTITUTION 


TO DEFEND 


OUR CONSTITUTION 


C/7T¥ OF EVERETT SALVAGE CC 





BOSTON: After playing an important part in the fortunes of the United States as 

part of armament on the frigate CONSTITUTION, this cannon will speak again in 

defense of the country. Last week it was auctioned on historic Boston Common 
for the benefit of the “Salvage for Victory” campaign. NEA photo 
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Alan Wood Steel 
To Add Plate, 
Ingot Capacity 


A $21,000,000 government-financed 
expansion program at the works of 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa., was announced last week. 

The principal features include a 
1200-ton blast furnace, three 150-ton 
open hearth furnaces, a battery of 
57 coke ovens and a 120-inch tan- 
dem plate mill. 

The plate mill will have estimated 
plate capacity of 150,000 tons year- 
ly, compared with present esti- 
mated plate capacity of around 250,- 
000 tons. 

The new ingot capacity is calcu- 
lated in some trade sources at 350,- 
000 to 400,000 tons; present steel 
capacity is estimated at 660,000 tons. 

Day & Zimmerman, Philadelphia, 
are engineers in charge. The work 
is scheduled for completion in 18 
months. 


February Plate Output 
Exceeds Rated Capacity 


While production of finished steel 
in February was below that of Jan- 
uary, because of the shorter month, 
platemakers increased output over 
January, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute reports. February 
output of steel for sale was 5,097,- 
353 net tons, compared with 5,575,- 
666 tons in January, total for two 
months being 10,673,019 tons. 

Rated capacity for sheared and 
universal plates is 7,101,320 tons an- 
nually but in February plate pro- 
duction was 734,656 tons, 134.8 per 
cent of capacity. Plate output in 
January was 713,197 tons, the total 
for two months being 1,447,762 tons. 

Black plate capacity is 342,100 
tons annually. February production 
was 57,114 tons, 217.6 per cent of 
capacity. 


Illinois Freight Rate 
Increase Suspended 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
last week suspended railroad 
freight rate increases previously 


ordered to take effect on intrastate 
traffic April 13. The proposed in- 
creases conformed to the recent 
ICC interstate rate orders, ranging 
from 3 to 6 per cent. 

Three shipper groups had _ pro- 
tested specific advances in Illinois, 
and had been granted adjustments. 
The broader decision is interpreted 
to mean the entire rate question 
will be reviewed. April 7 was set 
for hearings. 
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PRODUCTION . 


Up 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots 
last week rose 2 points to 97% per cent, a result of better scrap supply. 


Six districts advanced, three declined and three were unchanged. 
ago the rate was 99% per cent; two years ago it was 61 


A year 
per cent, both 


computed on the basis of capacity as of those dates. 


Chicago—Steady at 104 per cent 
in face of slight scrap margin. Two 
producers increased, three were 
unchanged and one receded frac- 
tionally. 

Cincinnati—Increased 5 points to 
92 per cent as one interest complet- 
ed resumption after being down for 
repairs and additions. 


Detroit—Advanced 10 points to 
93 per cent as Ford Motor Co. 
added three open hearths on im- 
proved scrap supply. 

St. Louis—Unchanged at 83 per 
cent with 23 of 28 open hearths in 
production. A higher rate is sched- 
uled for this week as scrap supply 
increases. 

Youngstown, O.—Removal of an 
open hearth at Republic Steel 
Corp.’s Warren, O., plant reduced 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 

Mar. 28 Change 1941 1940 

Pittsburgh 96 |} 2 103 57.5 

Chicago .. . 104 None 101.5 56.5 
Eastern Pa. .. 90 + 2 96 59 
Youngstown .. 94 1 97 43 
Wheeling ..... 82.5 1 83 71 
Cleveland .... 89.5 15 99.5 69 
Buffalo eee ae $13.5 93 44 
Birmingham .. 95 None 90 78 
New Engiand . 80 20 85 65 

Cincinnati .... 92 + 5 97.5 45.5 
St. Bess... S&S None 99 39 
po 93 +10 95 79 
Average .... 97.5 + 2 *99.5 *61 


*Computed on steelmaking capacity as 
of those dates. 











production 1 point to 94 per cent 
The same interest will take off an- 
other furnace this week, reducing 
the rate to 93 per cent. Lack of 


scrap caused both declines. 
Cleveland Slight reduction at 


one plant lowered the rate 1% 

points to 89% per cent. The loss 

will be recouped this week. 
Birmingham, Ala._—With 23 open 


hearths ‘n production the rate is 
unchanged at 95 per cent. 
Central eastern seaboard—Better 


scrap supply caused an increase of 
2 points to 90 per cent. 

New England Furnace repairs 
curtailed production 20 points to 
80 per cent of capacity. 

Pittsburgh—Gained 2 points to 
96 per cent as scrap receipts in- 
creased. Blowing in of Carrie No 
4 blast furnace left Duquesne No. 3 
the only stack idle in the district, 
44 of 45 being in blast. 


Wheeling—Up 1 point to 82% per 
cent. 
Buffalo—Greatly increased scrap 


supply allowed idle open hearths to 
be lighted and lifted the rate 13% 
points to 93 per cent. This is the 
highest rate since October. 


Nonessential Bus Service 
Restricted by ODT Order 


To conserve buses and bus equip- 
ment for transportation of troops 
and for essential civilian passenger 
movements, the office of Defense 
Transportation, has issued a general 
order prohibiting local transit and 
railroad companies from substitut- 
ing bus service for street car or 
train service on existing rail routes, 
unless authorization for the substi- 
tution is granted by the ODT. 


















Financing of War Production Eased by 


Executive, Legislative Proposals 


WASHINGTON 

PRESIDENT Roosevelt has issued 
an executive order whereby the War 
and Navy Departments and the 
Maritime Commission may guaran- 
tee or make loans for war produc- 
tion by small businesses and sub- 
contractors. 

Basic purpose of the order under 
which loans will support operations 
of the banks, Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, RFC and other credit agencies, 
is to put working capital financing 
on a wartime basis. Up to the pres- 
ent time peacetime restrictions on 
banks and credit agencies have 
made it difficult for them to finance 
war production although banks have 
been anxious to use their resources 
for prosecution of the war. These 
guarantees will not be made under 
peacetime credit rules and will be 
made by production men wherever 
additional financing is essential for 
additional production. 

Under terms of the order the War 
and Navy Departments and the 
Maritime Commission are authorized 
to enter into contracts with the 
Federal Reserve Bank, the RFC or 
any other financing institution guar- 
anteeing these organizations or 
other financing institutions against 
loss of principal or interest on loans, 
discounts or advances or on related 
commitments which may be made 
by such groups for the purpose of 
financing any contractor, subcon- 
tractor or others engaged in opera- 
tions deemed essential to the prose- 
cution of the war. 


Approves $100,000,000 Bill 


Bill designed to help small plants 
and industries share in war produc- 
tion has been approved by the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee. A $100,000,- 
000 fund to finance the program also 
was authorized. 

Final draft of the measure calls 
for a “smaller war plants corpora- 
tion.” Members of the committee 
said Secretary of Commerce Jones 
sought to control the new agency 
but that the committee rejected its 
proposed amendments and accepted 
the suggestion of Donald M. Nel- 
son, chairman of WPB. 

The proposed corporation would 
receive its $100,000,000 capital from 
the treasury and would act as prime 
contractor on war orders and then 
subcontract these to small plants. 

Senator Taft, Ohio, and a mem- 
ber of the Small Business Commit- 
tee, which sponsored the legislation, 
said the plan should be successful 
if Mr. Nelson finds a good man who 
can co-ordinate the whole program. 

The new corporation will be a di- 
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vision of the War Production Board. 
It will provide funds for retooling 
small industry and financing sub- 
contracts. Its five directors would 
be appointed by Mr. Nelson. The Re- 
construction Finance Corp. would be 
limited to servicing and collecting 
loans. 

poses—the “K” company has stead- 
ily increased the number and size 
of its war orders. At present its 
engineers are planning how to util- 
ize the plant’s equipment for the 
production of 37-Millimeter gun car- 
riages for Army ordnance. 

In converting from commercial to 
war production work, the firm has 
added a Magniflux machine to de- 
tect flaws in metal, three new mill- 
ing machines, and other tools. It 
has gradually reorganized its plant 
layout and is installing two diesel 
engines to add to its present power 
plant of four diesel engines. 

The firm’s machine equipment in- 
cludes: 14 turret lathes, 13 engine 
lathes, 18 drill presses, 14 milling 





Vice President in Charge, 


Westinghouse Sales 





B. W. Clark 


B. W. Clark, vice president in 
charge of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co.’s merchandising division, 
has been appointed vice president 
in charge of sales, succeeding Ralph 
Kelly, who has resigned io become 
executive vice president, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. He will trans- 
fer his headquarters from Mans- 
field, O., to Pittsburgh. Engaged 
in electrical wholesaling and mer- 
chandising 35 years, Mr. Clark is 
also president, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Supply Co. 









machines, 11 grinding machines, 8 
gear cutting and gear hobbing ma- 
chines, and three heavy duty planer 
miller machines, and, in addition, 
such supporting machines as power 
hack saws, metal band saws, forges, 
metal sprayers. 


Outlines Way for 
Iron and Steel 


Price Adjustments 


Provisions whereby producers of 
iron and steel products may seek 
adjustments or exceptions to Price 
Schedule No.6 covering these prod- 
ucts are incorporated in Amend- 
ment No. 2 to the schedule, issued 
last week by OPA. 

Petitions for relief are to be filed 
in accordance with provisions of 
procedural Regulation No. 1, issued 
by OPA. 

Producers must show that cost 
of production is above mill net 
realization on such products at 
ceiling prices, or that mill net real- 
ization is inadequate in view of 
high operating costs for continued 
operations at ceiling prices, in or- 
der to seek an adjustment. 

OPA may require full data on 
costs, profits and other relevant 
factors. 

Exceptions also may be asked in 
the case of products necessitated 
by the war effort and involving 
shipment into areas not normally 
served or where absorption of ab- 
normally high transportation costs 
result from lack of customary 
means of transportation. 


South American Students 
Visit Steel & Wire Plants 


Eight young South American 
engineers, in this country under 
supervision of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Adminitsration, last week 
visited Cleveland plants of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. They 
are being schooled by the REA in 
rural electrification for the purpose 
of establishing similar projects ir. 
Latin American republics. 

The visitors paid particular at 
tention to the vibration laboratory, 
which is said to be the only on? 
of its kind in the country. It is 
suited to many problems incident to 
rural electrification. 

International Harvester Co. will 
manufacture army materials in the 
Ostrander-Seymour Co. plant, 1874 
South Fifty-fourth street, Cicero, 
Ill., which has been purchased by 
the federal goverment, leasing it to 
Harvester. 
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REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 


PRIORITIES—ALLOCATIONS—PRICES 


as published in Section Two of STEEL, Feb. 23, 1942 














March 30, 1942 


M ORDERS 


M-15-b (Amendment): Rubber, effective 


March 31, 1942. Bans use of reclaimed 
rubber except for manufacture of prod- 
ucts for which crude rubber or latex 
permitted; for manufacture of a spe- 
cific list of products, amounts so 1s- 
sued to be determined by a specific 
formula; for April only for manufac- 
ture of another specific list of prod- 
ucts. After April 30 specific allot- 
ments of reclaimed rubber will be 
made. Reclaimed rubber use in filling 
war orders prohibited unless reported 
to WPB. 


M-18-b: Chromium, effective March 26, 


1942. Bans use of chromium in manu- 
facture of roofing materials, ceramics, 
soap and glass. Chromium pigment 
use restricted to 90% of amount used 
in year ended June 30, 1941. Manufac- 
ture of chromic acid restricted to 80% 
of base period rate; chromium use for 
leather tanning restricted to 90%; all 
other uses as chemical restricted io 
100% of base period. 


M-24-a: Scrap, effective March 24, 1942. 


Prohibits sale of shipment of iinned 
scrap in any one of 27 specified Cali- 
fornia counties, except to a broker or 
dealer, or to a detinning plant or cop- 
per precipitation plant :n ihose coun- 
ties. Detinned scrap produced in those 
counties may be sold or shipped only 
to copper precipitation plants. 


M-43-a (Amended): Tin, effective March 


17, 1942. Adds various government 
agencies to list of those prohibited 
from using tin for certain purposes. 
Restricts lead base alloy other than 
solder to 12% tin content. Tin con- 
tent of solder limited to 38% until 
May 1, 1942; 30% thereafter. Collap- 
sible tubes limited to 7% % tin content. 
Virgin tin banned in making or treat- 
ing type metal. Tin in terne for terne 
plate limited to 15%, for long ternes 
to 10%. Manufacturing jewelers re- 
quired to report to WPB inventories 
of white metal, tin and other tin-bear- 
ing metals. National Lead Co. desig- 
nated to purchase such stocks at prices 
fixed by WPB. 


M-57 (Amendment): Tung Oil, effective 


March 13, 1942. Permits manufactur- 
ers to dispose of tung oil stocks they 
are not permitted to use, by selling to 
consumers for a permitted use. 


M-59: Palm Oil, effective March 20, 1942. 


Restricts use to manufacture of tin 
plate, terne plate, long ternes and 
sSeel sheets and strip; also for manu- 
facturing processes in which glycerine 
is produced, provided amount of gly- 
cerine remaining in the product does 
not exceed 1%%. Persons holding 
more than 30,000 pounds of palm oil 
must report inventory to WPB by April 
15, 1942, on PD-355. 


M-60: High Laurie Acid Oils, effective 


March 20. Prohibits use of such oils 
which do not produce glycerine, or in 
which amount of glycerine remaining 
exceeds 1%% on an anhydrous soap 
basis. 


M-108: Can Enamel, effective March 23, 


1942. Prohibits use of enamel on ex- 





For additional revisions and additions 


please see STEEL of March 2, p. 39, 
March 9, p. 38, and March 16, p. 39, 
March 23, p. 35. 





terior of can ends, except to protect 
printing which designates contents or 
to coat ends made of electro-plated 
sheet or untinned material. Sale of 
enamel for prohibited purposes also 
banned. 


M-110: Molybdenum, issued March 18, 


1942, effective May 1. Covers all forms, 
including scrap. Provides for com- 
plete allocation of supplies. Buyers 
fille PD-358 and PD-359 with WPB by 
20th of month before the month in 
which delivery is desired. PD-360 is 
filled with WPB and with supplier to 
apply for delivery. Consumers order- 
ing less than 50 pounds per month not 
required to file reports and applica- 
tions. 


M-113: Boxes for Can Makers and Can- 


ners, effective March 23, 1942. Re- 
vokes inventory restrictions of Pri- 
ority Regulation No. 1 insofar as they 
apply to seasonal demand of canners 
and can manufacturers for packing 
boxes. 


P ORDERS 


P-25, 26 (Extension): Military Tanks, ef- 


fective March 16. Orders covering 
both the P-25 and P-26 series extend- 
ed to May 31, 1942. Before latter date 
producers must apply for preference 
ratings under the Production Require- 
ments Plan. 


P-100 (Interpretation): Maintenance, Re- 


pairs, Operating Supplies, effective 
March 23. Directs that durable office 
equipment may not be ordered with 
preference ratings assigned under this 
order. 


P-120: Aluminum and Magnesium Plant 


Operations, issued [March 20, 1942. 
Covers producers and basic fabricators 
of aluminum and magnesium on orders 
for plant repairs, maintenance and op- 
erating supplies, applicable only when 
specifically assigned to an individual 
company by WPB. Companies wishing 
to operate under P-120 apply for serial 
numbers on PD-371 and must file quar- 
terly reports of use of ratings on PD- 
372. Assigns A-l-a rating for mate- 
rials required in event of actual break- 
down; A-l-c to materials required to 
avert breakdown; A-1-j to other mate- 
rials. Suppliers may extend A-l-a or 
A-l-c rating only if unable to fill or- 
der from inventory. When filled from 
inventory supplier may use A-1l-j rat- 
ing to replace material in stock. 


L ORDERS 


L-33: Portable Electric Lamps, ‘shades, 


effective March 23, 1942. Until April 
30, 1942, production and metal con- 
sumption limited to 70% of average 
1940 rate; limit is 60% thereafter. Non- 
ferrous metals may be used only for 
sockets, switches, plugs and lamp 
cords, except parts in stock March 23 
may be used for ensuing 30 days. 


L-42 (addition): Plumbing and Heating 


Simplification, effective April 1, 1942. 
Schedule V lists specific plumbing fix- 
tures which may be made of copper, 
copper-base alloy or die-cast zinc. 


L-49: Beds, Bed Springs, Mattresses, ef- 


fective March 20, 1942. Manufactur- 
ers who consumed 500 tons or more of 
steel in the year ended June 30, 1941, 
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required to curtail use during second 
quarter of 1942 by 35 to 60%, depend- 
ing on the product. Those using 100 
to 500 tons of steel in the base period 
required to cut consumption 25 io bO%. 
Smaller interests required to reduce 
steel use 15 to 40%. 


L-54-a: Office Machinery, effective Marct 


17, 1942. During period March 15-May 
31, five largest manufacturers of type- 
writers required to cut production of 
standard models 25% below 1941 av- 
erage monthly sales. Woodstock Type- 


writer Co. must cut output 10%. te- 
ductions for June are 47% and 25%, 
respectively. Production of portable 


typewriters cut 64% through May 31, 
89% in June. Manufacturers required 
to set aside 68.5% of their output of 
standard models and all portable mod- 
els for the Army and Navy, 31.5% for 
distribution according to WPB instruc- 
tions. Stocks in manufacturers’ hands 
also must be held for WPB rationing. 


L-59: Metal Plastering Bases, effective 


March 25, 1942. Producers of metal 
lath and other plastering bases and 
accessories who used 14,000 tons or 
more of metals in 1941 required to cut 
metal consumption 50% below 1940-41 
average rate. Zinc use cut 65%. 
Small producers cut all metals 25%, 
zine 50%. 


L-62: Metal Household Furniture, effec- 


tive March 20, 1942. After May 31, 
1942, production of furniture contain- 
ing more than 5% of metal by weight 
(other than nails or other joining hard- 
ware) prohibited. Until May 31, iron 
and steel consumption by larger man- 
ufacturers must be cut 45% to 65% 
below average rate in year ended 
June 30, 1941. Smaller manufacturers 
must cut consumption 30% to 50% 
and permitted to use not over 23 tons 
in March, 19 tons in April, 16 tons in 
May. 


L-71: Flashlights, effective April 1, 1942. 


Bans use of aluminum, chromium 0! 
nickel in making cases or batteries. 
Tin may be used only in solder, iron 
and steel only i reflectors, contact 
fittings, battery top seals, battery out- 
er jackets, rivets, end caps and end 
ferrules. 


L-72: Razors and Blades, effective March 


25, 1942. Safety razor production en- 
suing 90 days limited to 70% of aver- 
age rate in 1940; production of blades 
and straight razors limited to 100% 
of 1940 average rate. Copper consump- 
tion in making safety razors ensuing 
60 days limited to 30% of 1940 aver- 
age rate; thereafter copper use restrict- 
ed to plating not over 0.0004-inch thick. 


5, 1942. testricts production of met- 


7: Metal Windows, effective March 
au, 

al window framework to orders hav- 
ing better than A-2 rating, unless man- 
ufacture started before March 25. 
Sales limited to orders having A-10 
or better rating. 


PRICE SCHEDULES 


No. 108—Nitrogen Fertilizing Materials, 


effective March 23, 1942. 


No. 109—Aircraft Spruce, effective April 


1, 1942. Maximum prices vary up to 
$690 per 1000 board feet, plus extras 
when the lumber is kiln dried. 
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Utilities maintenance and repair order revised, ratings raised 

..» Production of razors and blades limited ... Manufacture of 

large metal signs to be prohibited after July 1... Palm oil 

consumption restricted but will continue to be made available 

for making tin and terne plate, steel sheet and strip ... Metal 

household furniture output pared down by War Production 
Board 


WASHINGTON 

WPB has issued a complete revi- 
sion of Preference Rating Order P- 
46 which was issued last September 
to assist utilities in obtaining the 
minimum amount of materials nec- 
essary for maintenance, repair and 
operation. 

New order supersedes the original 
order and all amendments thereto 
and makes_ several important 
changes, the principal of which are: 

The blanket rating of A-10 in the 
original order is replaced by two 
higher ratings. An A-2 rating is 
granted to deliveries of material for 
maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies for power plants and pump- 
ing plants. An A-5 rating is granted 
for all other facilities, such as lines, 
pipes and substations. One of the 
reasons for the distinction is that if 
a power plant or a pumping station 
breaks down, the whole system is 
put out of business. If a power line 
or a water pipe breaks, only a part 
of the system is affected. In either 
case, the rating is high enough to 
make possible prompt repair. 

The order also assigns a rating of 
A-5 to deliveries of materials to 
bring electricity, gas, or water to 
war plants or other projects—bear- 
ing a rating of A-5 or better. This 
does not apply to housing projects. 
An A-5 rating is also granted to de- 
liveries of materials needed to pro- 
tect power or water plants against 
sabotage such as fencing, tear gas 
bombs for guards around such 
plants, etc. These ratings may not 
be applied without prior authoriza- 
tion from the WPB Director of In- 
dustry Operations. 

Line extensions to serve a new 
consumer are restricted to 250 feet. 
The original order permitted a 1000- 
foot extension. Extensions begun 
prior to March 26, the date of issu- 
ance of this order, may be com- 
pleted. 


Production of Razors, Blades 
Curtailed by WPB Ruling 


Curtailment of the production of 
safety razors, straight razors and 
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razor blades has been ordered by the 
WPB to save valuable metals. 

Dry shavers were not included in 
the order, L-72, as they will be taken 
care of in another order to be is- 
sued soon. 

Monthly production of safety 
razors during the next 90 days is 
restricted to 70 per cent of month- 
ly average production in 1940, when 
the year’s total was about 12,000,000. 

Monthly production of blades, both 
double and single-edged, is limited 
to 100 per cent of the monthly aver- 
age production in 1940. This will! 
make available an average of a 
blade per shaver. 

Monthly production of straight 
razors is limited to 100 per cent of 
the monthly average production in 
1940. 

In addition, the use of copper in 
the razors permitted under the order 
is sharply restricted. During the 
first 60 days of the 90-day period 
the monthly use of copper is re- 
stricted to 30 per cent of the month- 
ly consumption in 1940. Thereafter, 
no copper may be used except a 
small amount for plating, the plat- 
ing not to exceed an average thick- 
erage thickness of .0004 inch. 


Manufacture of Large Metal 
Signs Banned After July 1 


Manufacture of signs 36 square 
inches in size or larger and con- 
taining 5 per cent or more meta! 
by weight will be prohibited after 
July 1. Affected will be construc- 
tion and installations of billboards, 
electric signs, and store-front signs, 
and electrical equipment for such 
displays. 

Manufacturers will be permitted 
to use from April 1 to July 1 iron 
and steel at a rate of 50 per cent 
of the amount used during the 
same period in the year ended 
June 30. 

Inventories of raw and_ semi- 
processed iron and steel in the 
hands of manufacturers are frozen 
and may be sold only with the con. 
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sent of WPB to fill orders bearing 
a rating of A-3 or higher, or to the 
Defense Supplies Corp., Metals Re- 
serve Co., or other agency of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


Minimum Weight Limits 
Established for Lcl Loadings 


To release box cars and other rail- 
road equipment for the movement 
of war materials, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation has_ estab- 
lished minimum weight limits, be- 
ginning May 1, on loadings of cars 
carrying less-than-carload civilian 
freight. At the same time, rail car- 
riers were directed to submit to the 
ODT plans for individual or joint 
action to curb wasteful use of freight 
cars in the handling of merchandise. 

In the first general order issued 
since creation of the ODT a mini- 
mum weight limit of 6 tons was 
fixed, effective May 1, on loadings of 
ears containing  less-than-carload 
freight, commonly known as mer- 
chandise freight. The order raises 
the minimum allowable weight to 8 
tons per car on July 1, and to 10 
tons per car on and after Sept. 1. 

Loadings of merchandise freight 
in 1941 averaged 5.3 tons per car on 
intercity routes and 2 tons per car 
on movements within terminal dis- 
tricts. 


Metal Lath Production 
May Be Curtailed by WPB 


Methods of saving substantial 
amounts of sheet steel by curtailing 
production of metal lath and acces- 
sories were discussed recently at a 
conference with the industry called 
by the WPB Building Materials 
Branch. 

Representatives of the WPB Iron 
and Steel Branch pointed out that 
pressure on the supply of steel 
sheets in the last few months had 
increased sharply due to the change- 
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OU, too, can accelerate your rate of produc- 
¥... as rapidly as you release man-power 
from handling labor. Any mechanical means 
of lifting and carrying even light loads reduces 
fatigue and thereby makes possible a greater 


output per man. 


This is only one of many advantages gained with 
American MonoRail Handling Systems... to 
mention a few others — reduction in idle ma- 
chine time, more compact arrangement of 
machinery and equipment, congested operating 
conditions overcome, and waste space con- 
verted into profitable space. BUT STEP UP 
PRODUCTION YOU MUST. Le: an American 
MonoRail engineer show you how it can be done 
in your plant. American MonoRail equipment is 
engineered to meet the particular requirements 
of each problem. There is no delay or shut down 


during installation. 
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over of many mills to production of 
steel plates. 

It is estimated the industry used 
about 150,000 tons of steel sheet and 
smaller quantities of zinc last year. 
The Buildings Materials Branch has 
under consideration an order which 
would reduce substantially the pro- 
duction of metal bases in plaster or 
stucco construction, and accessories 
of such bases. 


Subcontracting Experiment 
To Be Conducted in Chicago 
Directory of war work to be sub- 
contracted will be tried on a lim- 
ited scale in the Chicago area soon, 
according to William H. Harrison, 
WPB production director. 
In the test, selected prime con- 
tractors will list the work they 
have to be done, by separate parts, 


classifying each by the machine 
needed to make it, the tolerances 
required and the hours per week 


these machines have to work. 

This information will be coded 
and arranged alphabetically so that 
prospective subcontractors can read- 
ily find the jobs that will fit their 
idle machines. 

“During the period of develop- 
ment,” Mr. Harrison said, “the plan 
was given a preliminary test in 
Indianapolis. We now propose to 
make a further test on a selected 
basis in the Chicago area. In or- 





der to obtain a closer study of the 
plan’s operation, the number of 
prime contractors to participate will 
be limited. 

“Lists prepared by the prime con- 
tractors will be distributed to a 
group of potential subcontractors 
who will have the opportunity to 
pick out and consider the jobs 
they are equipped to handle. This 
places them in a position to deai 
directly with the prime contractors. 

“Further plans making somewhat 
different approaches to the same 
problem will be tested in other 
areas.” 


Consumptien of Palm Oil 
Ordered Restricted by WPB 


To conserve palm oil, which is 
generally imported from overseas, 
the consumption of palm oil after 
April 1 has been limited to certain 
specified uses by General Preference 
Order M-59. 

On and after April 1, the only 
permitted uses of palm oil will be 
as follows, unless other uses are 
specifically authorized by WPB. 

1. The manufacture of tin plate, 
terne plate, long terne plate, steel 
sheets, steel strip and black plate. 

2. Any manufacturing process in 
which glycerine is produced where 
the amount of glycerine remaining 
in the product does not exceed 1.5 
per cent. 


Metal Household Furniture Output 


Restricted To Conserve Materials 


WPB has banned production after 
May 31 of metal household furni- 
ture, covering a wide variety rang- 
ing from tables and chairs to mir- 
ror frames and shoe racks, and has 
put into effect drastic limitations on 
the manufacture of such products 
for the interim period. 

Production to be permitted from 
the effective date of the order, March 
20, until May 31 is base on a per- 
centage of iron and steel used dur- 
ing a base period (July 1, 1940-June 
30, 1941), varying for each month 
and according to the size of the 
manufacturer. 

Additional drastic provision of the 
order prohibits the use in any way 
of metals other than iron and steel 
in the production of household fur- 
niture. Such metals in inventory 
on the effective date of the order 
(L-62) are frozen, subject to future 
disposition by WPB. 

Manufacturers needing additional 
iron and steel may acquire the met- 
als only from inventories of other 
manufacturers. Reports on all iron 


and steel not used in the manufac- 
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ture of furniture pursuant to the 
limitation order, or sold to other 
manufacturers, and a report on the 
frozen stocks of other metals will 
be required some time in June. 

After the report forms are pre- 
pared, completed and collated by 
the WPB, steps will be taken to 
liquidate the frozen inventories. 

The order defines metal house- 
hold furniture as any product con- 
taining more than 5 per cent of 
metal in the net weight of the fin- 
ished product (other than nails or 
other joining hardware). 

This definition includes porch and 
garden furniture, ornamental wall 
brackets, benches, beach and lawn 
umbrellas, chaise longues, couch 
hammocks, tables, chairs, tea wag- 
ons, buffets, dressers, chiffoniers, 
chifferobes, vanities, wardrobes, 
chests, kitchen cabinets and cup- 
boards, undersink cabinets, broom 
cabinets, utility cabinets, venetian 
blinds, stools, shoe racks, medicine 
cabinets, smoking stands and ash 
trays. 

In addition, products such as radi- 








ator covers, porcelain table tops, 
settees, davenports, table desks, 
chiffodesks, knee-hole desks, flexible 
steel mats, metal picture frames and 
mirror frames, coat and hat racks, 
under-lavatory closets, clothes 
hampers, drapery attachments, flow- 
er vases and broom racks are in- 


cluded. 
Furniture such as _ cots, beds, 
studio couches, sofa beds, bunks, 


berths, mattresses and bed springs 
is not covered by terms of L-62. 

Steps which will be taken to con- 
vert the metal household furniture 
industry to direct war production 
will be discussed with manufactur- 
ers in the next few weeks. 

Sharp curtailments in the amount 
of iron and steel used to manu- 
facture beds, bed springs, and mat- 
tresses are imposed by Order L-49. 
Restrictions will be effective for a 
period of three months beginning 
April 1. 

Under terms of the order, manu- 
facturers are instructed to limit the 
use of iron and steel to a specified 
percentage of the use of these ma- 
terials during the 12 months’ pe- 
riod ended June 30. 

Percentages of curtailment vary 
according to the nature of the prod- 
uct and the size of the manufactur- 
er. Class A manufacturers, those 
who used 500 tons or more of steel 
in the base period, are required to 
curtail steel use from 35 to 60 per 
cent, depending on the product. 

Class B manufacturers, those us- 
ing between 100 and 500 tons of 
steel in the base period, are re- 
quired to curtail use of steel 25 to 
50 per cent. Those manufacturers 
who used less than 100 tons of steel 
in the base period—Class C—are re- 
quired to reduce their use of steel 15 
to 40 per cent. 


Gray Iron Founders To 
Discuss Price Ceiling 


Gray iron foundrymen will attend 
a series of meetings to be held in 
19 foundry centers to discuss the 
position of the industry regarding 
the proposed freezing of gray iron 
castings prices. 

Short statements of the situation 
in each district regarding costs, 
Wage rates, wage increases, prices, 
and competition prevailing will be 
prepared. Each of the 19 meetings 
will elect a chairman, and these 
chairmen will subsequently hold a 
meeting at which the various aspects 
of the problem can be discussed 
and a committee of six men named 
to work with OPA and present the 
industry’s views on prices. 

Organization of the meetings is 
being undertaken by the Gray Iron 
Founders’ Society, and invitations 
are being sent to all gray iron 
foundries in the country, indicating 
where the nearest meeting is being 
held. 
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Priorities System To Be Revised To 


Permit More Complete Allocations 


WASHINGTON 

FUNDAMENTAL changes in the 
priorities system to enable the 
WPB to go as far toward complete 
allocation of materials as war needs 
may require are being worked out 
by the Divison of Industry Opera- 
tions. 

A specific requirements approach 
to the control and distribution of 
scarce materials will replace the use 
of general or blanket priority rat- 
ing orders as rapidly as the neces- 
sary new order and procedures can 
be put into effect. Between pril 1 
and June 30, most of the blanket 
rating orders will be revoked or al- 
lowed to expire, and companies 
which have been operating under 
blanket ratings will be required to 
apply for priority assistance under 
the Production Requirements Plan. 

The rapidly increasing materials 
requirements of the war program 
make it impractical to continue the 
use of preference ratings which 
have been assigned under existing 
“P” orders to whole industries, with- 
out any exact check of the amount of 
material which such ratings may be 
used to obtain. Through the PRP, 
the director of Industry Operations 
will continue to assign ratings to 
deliveries of materials for essential 
uses, but the rating assigned in each 
case may be used to obtain only a 
specified quantity of materials or 
products. 


Under the PRP, a company makes 
a single application for priority as- 
sistance covering all of its estimat- 
ed materials needs over a_ three- 
month period. The applicant must 
submit full information as to his 
inventories and the end use of his 
products. Priority ratings are as 
signed on the basis of such applica- 
tions to permit producers of prod- 
ucts essential to the war effort or 
minimum civilian needs to obtain 
specified quantities of materials dur- 
ing a quarter. Interim applications 
may be filed when a company needs 
additional quantities of material dur- 
ing the quarter because of increased 
war or other essential business. 


Modified Plan Available 


A modified PRP has been devel- 
oped to meet the needs of small 
firms whose business is less than 
$100,000 a year. Such companies 
may use a simplified application 
form, PD-25X. 

The effect of placing virtually all 
of American industry, including pro- 
ducers who supply the Army and 
Navy, under the PRP will be to 
give the WPB closer control of the 
distribution and use of all scarce 
materials. The most impertant raw 
materials, such as aluminum, cop- 
per and steel plates, are already 
allocated at the producer’s level. 
General use of the PRP will provide 
control of the flow of these mate- 


rials down to the level of end prod 
ucts, 

Because it would be physically im. 
possible to handle the load of PRP 
applications if they were to be sub 
mitted immediately from ail com- 
panies in all industries, the change 
over from the use of blanket rat- 
ings will be continuous over a pe 


riod of three months, and each in 


dustry will be notified as to the date 
by which the change must be com 
pleted. A considerable. number of 
“P” orders have already been amend 
ed to provide that after a specified 
date, the blanket ratings assigned 
by such orders will be revoked, and 
producers who have been using 
them will have to apply for priority 
assistance under PRP. 

Processing of PRP applications 
will be handled in co-operation with 
the appropriate industry and ma- 
terials branches of the WPB in such 
a way that all companies producing 
Similar products for similar uses 
will receive uniform treatment. 

New limitation or conservation 01 
ders will continue to be issued to 
curtail production by nonessential 
and less essential industries which 
still use scarce materials, and to 
force substitutions for scarce mate 
rials wherever possible in essential 
industries. All ratings assigned un- 
der PRP will be subject to such con 
trols. 

Use of the new procedure, in com 
bination with limitation orders and 
the materials orders already in ef- 
fect, will permit administration of 
the PRP to expedite direction of re- 
sources into the most effective chan 
nels for promotion of the war effort. 

PRP is not a new and untried pro- 





‘‘Industry’’ Theme of First Wartime Art Exhibit 


Described as the “first graphic 
summary of the biggest job in all U. 
S. history, America’s fight to win the 
war”, a group of pictures was moved 
last week from the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington on a nation- 
wide tour. 

Accompanying photographs of the 
pictures (of which one is reproduced 
herewith) an official announcement 
from OEM stated: “Sponsored by 
the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment and the Fine Arts Section of 
the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department, this exhibit 
proves that participation in the vic- 
tory drive is not limited to one 
group or class but is enjoyed by 
Americans of all racial, regional, 
economic and religious groups and 
the paintings on view are conse- 
quently representative of democratic 
American art at its best.” 

In a competition opened immedi- 
ately after Pearl Harbor and closed 
Jan. 15, entries numbered 282,5 from 
1189 artists. More than 100 were 
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purchased and exhibited at the Na- 
tional! Gallery of Art. The jury 
selected 450 other paintings, prints 
and drawings, from which smaller 
traveling exhibits were formed. 


The picture above is that of a wa- 
ter color by Elizabeth Olds, New 
York, depictiny workmen rolling up 


sheets of aluminum—“*‘vita! in the 


war effort’. 












gram. The plan was announced 
early in December and a consider- 
able number of companies have been 
operating under it since Jan. 1. PRP 
itself grew out of the old Defense 
Supplies Rating Plan, which was 
first announced nearly a year ago. 

The extension of PRP to cover a 
much broader field, and its substitu- 
tion for “P” orders, will constitute 
another long step toward gearing 
the whole American economy into 
the war program, When the change- 
over is completed, priority assistance 
will be granted only for specified 
quantities of materials or products, 
and the WPB will then be in a posi- 
tion to go as far toward complete 
allocation as war needs may re- 
quire. 

The statistical information  ob- 


tained as more and more companies 
operate under PRP will enable the 
division of Industry Operations, in 
co-operation with the WPB Require- 
ments Committee, to steadily im- 
prove the assignment of ratings and 
allocation of materials for various 
industries. In the meantime, a mech- 
anism for controlling the distribu- 
tion and use of all scarce material 
will have to be set up. 

The industry branches in the Bu- 
reau of Industry Branches and the 
priorities staff of the Bureau of 
Priorities have been ordered by the 
director of Industry Operations to 
put the new policy into effect as rap- 
idly as possible. Specific announce- 
ments will be made in each case as 
additional industries are affected by 
the program, 


Recommendations for Steel Plate 


Specifications Issued by WPB 


CONSUMERS of steel plates have 
been asked by the WPB Iron and 
Steel Branch to conform to a list of 
requirements in placing orders so 
that all plates possible may come 
from continuous strip mills. 

Requirements are: 

Universal or strip mill edge should 
be acceptable for all plates that can 
be rolled within the limits of strip 
mills. 

Plates should be 72 inches and 
narrower wherever practical on ac- 
count of the larger number of units 
available in the industry, (6 strip 
mills can produce plates up to 72 
inches wide, 1 up to 84 inches and 3 
up to 90 inches). 

Gages should be held to a mini- 
mum number. If possible, from 
to “-inch use only increments of 
1/32-inch; and from % to 1%-inch 
increments of 1/16-inch. Most strip 
mills can produce plates up to %- 
inch thick; some can_ produce 
thicker plates and some are con- 
fined to thinner gages. 


New Priority Form 


To the fullest extent possible, 
lengths should be held to 30 feet and 
under, on account of the number 
of mills whose maximum length is 
30 feet to 30 feet 6 inches. Multiples 
of short lengths are desirable, but 
not to exceed 30 feet 6 inches. 

A minimum of 10 tons per item 
for any width, gage and length is 
required in order to obtain maxi- 
mum strip mill production. 

The marking requirements should 
be kept to a minimum that will 
properly identify the item. 

Orders should be placed as far in 
advance as possible, giving full 
specifications and order of sequence. 
This should be not less than 30 days 
in advance of the first day of the 
month in which shipment is desired 
and preferably earlier. 

In designing new boats, particu- 
lar attention should be given to the 
above requirements. 

Any orders for stock material 
should be kept to a minimum num- 
ber of widths and lengths. 


To Simplify 


Distributors’, Wholesalers’ Problems 


PRIORITY problems of distribu- 
tors, wholesalers and jobbers will 
be simplified by the use of a new 
application form which has been de- 
signed for their special use. The 
new form, to be known as PD-1X, 
will be available soon after the first 
of April. 

Insofar as materials and supplies 
can be made available without in- 
terfering with the war effort, priori- 
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ty assistance will be given to distrib- 
utors, wholesalers, and jobbers who 
apply on the new form so that they 
can keep sufficient stocks on hand 
to maintain essential productive and 
service industries in operation. 

In recent months, distributors 
have been hesitant to make deliv- 
eries to retailers, restaurants, and 
other important users who cannot 
furnish priority rating certificates, 


because the distributors were afraid 

they would not be able to replace 
the material in their own inventories. 

Use of the new form will enable dis- 
tributors to request preference rat- 

ings for essential supplies without 

receiving or extending a rating on 
every individual order they fill. 

Distributors, wholesalers and job- 
bers who purchase supplies of the 
following descriptions from _ pro- 
ducers will be entitled to apply for 
preference ratings on Form PD-1X: 

Automotive, aviation, builders, 
construction, electrical, foundry, 
hardware, health, industrial, plumb- 
ing and heating, railroad, refrigera- 
tion, restaurant, transmission, tex- 
tile mill, welding and cutting. 

Distributors who use Form PD-1X 
will be required to furnish informa- 
tion on their sales and inventory of 
the types of material for which pri- 
ority assistance is requested. Rat- 
ings will be assigned on the basis 
of importance of product, use to be 
made of it by distributors’ custom- 
ers, and availability of materials. 

Distributors should also furnish 
information showing the percentage 
of material shipped out of stock on 
rated orders during the preceding 
month or second preceding month, 
as compared with total sales, if such 
information is available. The dis- 
tributor should also give any perti- 
nent information as to where he 
sells the products he distributes, 
such as: To retail stores serving 
farms; to workers using tools in de- 
fense plants, etc. Where need is 
based on seasonal demands, the dis- 
tributor should show his seasonal 
purchases in 1941. 

A uniform system for assign- 
ment of ratings will be developed 
in co-operation with the various in- 
dustry and materials branches con- 
cerned so that all distributors han- 
Cling the same types of products 
for the same classes of customers 
will receive similar ratings. 


After the new forms become avail- 
able, distributors, wholesalers, and 
jcbbers will be required to use them 
exclusively in applying for priority 
assistance. When a rating or rat- 
ings are authorized in connection 
with a PD-1X application, they may 
be applied on distributors’ orders to 
producers by a simple form of en- 
dorsement on the purchase order 
containing the serial number of the 
approved application. 


Steel castings production in Janu- 
ary totaled 134,778 net tons, 115.2 
per cent of capacity and bookings 
were 150,551 tons, 128.6 per cent of 
capacity. These figures compare 
with 131,518 tons and 113,034 tons, 
respectively, in December. In Janu- 
ary, 1941, output totaled 94,409 tons 
and orders 110,579 tons. 
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RFC Commitments for War, Defense 


Activities Total $11,494,438,962 


WASHINGTON 
LCANS and commitments by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
its subsidiaries in connection with 
the war aggregated $11,494,438,962 
as of March 7, according to a re- 
port submitted last week by Jesse 
H. Jones, federal loan administra- 
tor. 
A breakdown of the commitments 
follows: 
Defense Plant Corp.. .$4,797,757,903 
Defense Supplies Corp. 1,749,521,213 


Metals Reserve Co..... 2,215,818,000 
Rubber Reserve Co.... 875,000,000 
War Insurance Corp... 100,000,000 


RFC loans direct...... 1,259,865,964 
Export-Import Bank.. 496,475,882 


Defense Plant Corp. has financed 
and contracted to finance the con- 
struction or expansion of more than 
700 plants for the production of 
ships, planes, tanks, guns, ordnance, 
magnesium, aluminum, steel, syn- 
thetic rubber, 100-octane aviation 
gasoline, and other materials at an 
aggregate cost of $4,797,757,903. 


The WPB recommends the agency 
contract with a particular manufac- 
turer for the construction and opera- 
tion of a particular plant at a par- 
ticular location. DPC then works 
out terms and conditions of the con- 
tracts and arranges the financing. 


Plants and equipment are owned 
by DPC and operated by manufac- 
turers under lease or other agree- 
ments. Defense Plant Corporation 
is protected either by a rental 
charge received from the lessee or 
by a contract of reimbursement en- 
tered into with the Army or Navy 
Department or other defense 
agencies of the government. 


Financed Metals Expansions 


In the aluminum expansion DPC 
and the RFC have made commit- 
ments aggregating $423,000,000 for 
the construction of plants which will 
increase annual capacity by more 
than 1,313,500,000 pounds of alumi- 
num, 2,220,000,000 pounds of alumi- 
na, 360,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
sheet, and 194,200,000 pounds of 
aluminum alloy and extruded prod- 
ucts. Metals Reserve Co. and the 
RFC have contracted to buy 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds of aluminum from 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada for 
delivery in 1942, 1943 and 1944. 

In the magnesium development 
and expansion program DPC and 
the RFC have made commitments 
aggregating $360,000,000 for the con- 
struction of magnesium plants with 
annual capacity of 627,500,000 
pounds. 

In the steel program DPC and the 
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RFC have made commitments for 
$694,000,000 to increase the annual 
iron and steel production by 6,200,- 
000 tons of steel ingots, 5,500,000 
tons of iron ore, 10,030,000 tons of 
pig iron, 1,950,000 tons of steel plate, 
1,879,000 tons of armor plate and 
forgings, and 1,180,000 tons of 
blooms, bars, castings, and tubing; 
and also provided for increased ¢a- 
pacity of coke, coal mining, and an- 
nealing and heat treating of steel. 

A tin smelter to smelt Bolivian 
tin ore, which will start operations 
next month, is being built by DPC 
at a cost of approximately $5,000,000. 
It will have an annual capacity of 
30,000 tons of fine tin from Bolivian 
ore and 21,600 tons of fine tin from 
alluvial tin ores. The plant will be 
readily capable of expansion to 50,- 
000 tons annually from Bolivian tin 
ore, Tin concentrates have ai- 
ready been imported for more than 
a year’s operation. 

DPC commitments include over 
$1,085,400,000 for plants and equip- 
ment for the production of aircraft 
and parts; $1,196,000,000 for the 
manufacture or purchase of ma- 





Materials Purchased by 
Defense Supplies Corp. 


Material Amount 

Aluminum ; $ 245,089,000 
Antimony 7,053,900 
Asbestos . 215,000 
Bauxite 8,741,000 
Beryllium . 882,000 
Cadmium . 194,000 
Chrome ay 31,808,000 
Comet... 60,000 
Copper 226,402,000 
Diamonds . 3,469,000 
Graphite ... 486,000 
Iridium 128,000 
Iron ore 21,896,000 
Lead ; 117,881,000 
Lead ore . 6,043,000 
Manganese 132,858,000 
Mercury .... 3,277,000 
Mica a? 6,340,900 
Molybdenite ore 332,000 
a 4,469,000 


Crude platinum (iridium, 

osmium, palladium, rho- 

dium and ruthenium) 1,292,000 
Quartz crystals 3,814,000 
Rutile ore 119,000 


Speiss ee 559,000 
Tin—refined 207 556,000 
Tin ore . , 129,922,900 
Tungsten ; 154,035,000 
ee ae ne 146,570,000 
zine, ore ..... a‘ 9,808,000 
Brazilian materials 121,000 


12,325,900 
5,724,000 
5,250,000 
1,100,000 

720,000,000 


Chilean materials 

Chrome plant commitments 
Philippine materials . 
Nicaro Nickel Co. (stock) 
Domestic scrap materials. 


*$2,215,818,000 

*Includes commitments totaling $33,- 

143,000 which were canceled, principally 
due to inability of sellers to deliver. 


chine tools; $377,000,000 for the pro- 
duction of ordnance; $171,000,000 for 
the construction and equipment of 


shipyards and vessels; $45,000,000 
for the manufacture of radio and 
scientific equipment, and numerous 
other items. 

Commitments by the Metals Re- 
serve Co. total $2,215,818,000. Ac- 
companying tabulation shows these 
expenditures by materials. 

Defense Supplies Corp., at the 
President’s request, has contracted 
to purchase manganese, chromium, 
asbestos, platinum, santonin and 
other strategic and critical mate- 
rials from the Amtorg Trading 
Corp., owned by Russian interests. 

The contract contemplates pur- 
chases will amount to about $100,- 
000,000, and provides for advance 
payments not to exceed $50,000,000 
to Amtorg against such purchases. 
To date, $48,665,916 has been ad- 
vanced under the contract. 


Expect Heavy Losses 


The DSC schedule includes a com- 
mitment to undertake, in accordance 
with the request of the WPB, a pro- 
gram of converting to war purposes 
certain types of scarce materials. 
This includes the acquisition of par- 
tially fabricated materials, scrap and 
obsolete materials and other inac- 
tive inventories of aluminum, cop 
per, brass, iron, steel, tin, ferro- 
alloys and other critical materials 
and their reduction to a usable state 
for war purposes. It is estimated 
that the total cost of this program 
may run as high as $720,000,000 and 
that there probably will be a loss of 
at least one-half of this amount in 
making the materials available to 
the trade at current ceiling prices. 

Congress on Sept. 26, 1940, in- 
creased the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank from $200,000,- 
000 to $700,000,000, allowing a re- 
volving fund up to $500,000,000 “to 
assist in the development of the re- 
sources, the stabilization of the econ- 
omies, and the orderly marketing 
of the products of the countries of 
the Westetrn Hemisphere.” 

Out of this $500,000,000 loan au- 
thorizations of $496,000,000 for Latin 
America have been made. ‘Total 
loans and outstanding commitments 
of the bank as of March 14, aggre- 
gate $767,000,000, including two com- 
mitments approved in principle. 

Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank include representatives of the 


State, Treasury, Agriculture and 
Commerce Departments, and the 
RFC. No loan is considered without 


first clearing it with the State De- 
partment. 

Direct loans by 
$664,006,979 to 480 borrowers en- 
gaged in war production. This in- 
cludes 675 separate loans of which 
620 were for Jess than $1,000,000 
each. 


RFC aggregate 





PRACTICAL DATA FOR PRESENT PROBLEMS 


Here are two books designed to help users of Molyb- 
denum steels and irons to conserve all alloying ele- 
ments, and possibly steel and iron, by getting the 
most in the way of strength, toughness and wear re- 
sistance with the lowest alloy content. 


“MOLYBDENUM IN STEEL” covers the funda- 
mental metallurgy of Molybdenum steels. Heat treat- 
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ment — physical properties — applications — of a 
number of these steels are treated at length. 


“MOLYBDENUM IN CAST IRON” covers the ef- 
fect of Molybdenum in gray iron, giving suggested 
analyses for practical applications and detailed dis- 
cussion of high strength (60,000 p.s.i. and up) irons. 

Both books will gladly be sent free on request. 














Mirrors of MOTORDOM 











War production may result in drastic changes in auto designs 


when assemblies are resumed . . . Studebaker engineers 

perfect silver plating for bright trim, pigeon-hole method 

for duration . . . Production drives already in effect in two 

motor plants, as Nelson plan is formally presented. Be- 

lieve words and committees no substitute for hard work... 
To hold debate on Reuther plan this week 


DETROIT 

THOUGH it may be years away, 
the next new model automobile 
may be a far different vehicle from 
its 1942 counterpart, contrary to 
opinions which have been expressed 
to the effect that when cars are 
built again they will resume just 
where they left off Feb. 10. Was 
production naturally is the only 
concern just now, but in off mo- 
ments executives will do a littie 
speculating about the automobile 
of the future; and they are recog- 
nizing the possibility of some radi- 
cal changes. 

For one thing, the tools and dies 
for 1942 models have been stacked 
up in storage yards, and the sal- 
vage people are eyeing them avidly. 
With only a little preparation, they 
would make fine fodder for melt- 
ing furnaces now sorely pressed 
for metal, True, the financial write- 
off involved in scrapping these tools 
which were used only about six 
months will be large, but already 
some provisions have been made 
on this score. Even should the 
1942 tools be saved for some future 
year, it would take at least six 
months to get them back into the 
plants and lined up again with 
other equipment for automobile 
production. 


Drastic Changes Foreseen 


Granted that resumption of 1942 
model production could be effected; 
there remains the steadily increas- 
ing danger that some smart pro- 
ducer will reap the benefit of know]- 
edge he is now gaining in aircraft 
production, for instance, and come 
up with a new automobile design 
which would obsolete all present 
versions. So, it is beginning to look 
like the 1942 model is definitely a 
dodo and when automobiles are 
once more rolling down the assem- 
bly lines they will feature wide- 
spread use of aluminum, magne- 
sium, transparent plastics and oth- 
er offshoots of airplane construc- 
tion ideas. Certainly the tremen- 
dous capacity for light metal pro- 
duction eventually will bring the 
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price of these metals down to 
where they are competing in no 
uncertain fashion with cold-rolled 
strip steel. 

Advances will come not only in 
materials for automobiles but in all 
their component parts as well—en- 
gines, transmissions, bearings, 
hardware, wheels and the like. Les- 
sons are being learned today that 
will pay dividends tomorrow in 
better, more efficient and less cost- 
ly transportation. That is one 
thing war production can do for 
the future of industry, to ease the 
catastrophe that is war. 


Adopt Silver Plating 


An example of one new idea, 
stimulated to practical use by ma- 
terials shortages and just on the 
assembly line when auto production 
was stopped was the adoption of sil- 
ver plating on interior and exterior 
hardware by Studebaker. Developed 
by Studebaker engineers, with the 
assistance of a_ silversmith com- 
pany and a manufacturer of band 
instruments, the process was set up 
on a production basis without any 
unusual difficulty. Steel parts are 
given a special type of bonderized 
coating and silver electroplated di- 
rectly on this coating without re- 
quiring any copper or nickel base 
coats. Silver is plated on in two 
strike baths with special current 
densities. On exterior parts such 
as hood ornaments, door handles 
and headlight rims further protec- 
tion is afforded by indium plating 
the silver after it has been given a 
Butler finish. Indium then is al.- 
loyed with the silver by baking in 
a still atmosphere for two hours at 
350 degrees Fahr. The _ indium- 
Silver coating then is Butler fin- 
ished with 250 Lea compound, us- 
ing a slow-speed soft wheel. Final 
finish is two coats of clear syn- 
thetic enamel, each coat baked one 
hour at 270 degrees. 

Bright trim produced by this 


Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 
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process “gives a_ richness and 
beauty that excels chromium plat- 
ing in many respects,” according to 
the Studebaker sales manager. Cur- 
rently, both silver and gold plating 
are being used on a number of con- 


sumer products which formerly 
carried chromium plate. 
Donald M. Nelson’s Production 


Drive was formally introduced to 
Detroit last Tuesday before about 
250 labor union representatives and 
225 from company managements. 
Resolution offering wholehearted 
support to the drive was read and 
passed by acclamation, C. E. Wil- 
son, president of General Motors, 
being asked to present the resolu- 
tion. In an impromptu discussion, 
Mr. Wilson echoed the sentiments 
of many other executives that the 
production battle cannot be won 
with words and committees, that 
the only solution is “hard—even 
overly hard—work.” 


War Output Accelerated 


Two production-stimulating cam- 
paigns already in effect, one at 
Packard and one at Oldsmobile, 
were explained by representatives 
of these companies. The Olds plan, 
keyed to the phrase, “Keep ’em 
Firing,’ was instituted Dec. 25, 
1941, at Olds cannon and _ shell 
plants, and goes considerably be- 
yond the scope of the Nelson plan. 
It includes such devices as produc- 
tion scoreboards in plants, four- 
color posters changed every three 
weeks, a monthly publication 
mailed to 8800 homes of workmen, 
24-sheet posters on _ billboards 
around Lansing, Mich., local and 
national newspaper advertisements, 
a radio program, window cards in 
stores and homes, stickers for let- 
terheads and car windshields, lapel 
buttons for workmen, slogan con- 
test with defense bonds as prizes, 
a sound system for the plant to 
present regular broadcasts and a 
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motion picture of plant operations. 

Directed by Olds advertising and 
public relations experts, the plan 
is considered to be highly effective 
(and obviously highly expensive). 
Details of its workings are being 
taken by personal representatives 
from Olds to the plants of 154 sub- 
contractors furnishing materials 
and parts for Olds. 

The Packard plan, outlined by 
George T. Christopher, general 
manufacturing manager, has been 
expanded around the slogan, 
“Work to Win,” and has three basic 
principles—inspiration, information 
and education. All the usual de- 
vices for spreading information 
among employes are used; awards 
are made for special effort on the 
part of employes and departments, 
displays of plant progress are set 
up, and a school for training new 
workmen is a part of the overail 
plan which is circulated among the 
18,000 employes of the Packard 
Rolls-Royce engine plant. 


About Face Likely 


As noted here two weeks ago, an 
incentive system is an_ integral 
part of any of these production 
plans, and automobile plant man- 
agers have always been strong be- 
lievers in incentive systems, albeit 
in earlier years some incentive sys- 
tems got a black eye because of 
unfair and nonrigid standards of 
work. The unions, however, suc- 
ceeded in throwing out all incen- 
tive systems in the motor industry, 








and now are faced with the pros- 
pect of taking them back in the in- 
terests of the production drive. An 
about-face seems imminent, there- 
fore, on the part of the UAW-CIO. 

Just last week a girl operator in 
an arms plant here was suspended 
by the union for “conduct unbecom- 
ing a union member.” Although 
there were other angles, one phase 
of her misconduct appeared to be 
a tendency to work too fast. 


Slowdown Becoming Unpopular 


It is a safe bet that, unions not- 
withstanding, the slowdown type 
of workman is going to be an in- 
creasingly unpopular individual as 
time goes on. The reason is simply 
that more and more brothers, hus- 
bands, fathers and sweethearts are 
being inducted into the Army, and 
“those they leave behind” who are 
working in war _ industries’ are 
giving everything they have to 
get out production so that their 
boys in the services may have the 
weapons with which to fight. 

There are even cases reported 
in plants around Detroit where 
one workman is holding jobs in 
two different plants. He uses an 
assumed name in the second plant, 
of course, works a later shift than 
in the first plant. In such cases, 
however, it is likely that greed ex- 
ceeds patriotism as the explanation. 

In answer to UAW demands for 
contract changes, General Motors 
Corp. has drawn up a few of its 
own demands and transmitted them 





Pontiac Produces Guns for Merchant Fleet 





BOFORS barrels for the Swedish-designed antiaircraft guns are being turned out 
in quantity at the Pontiac plant of General Motors Corp. at Pontiac, Mich. They 


are intended for arming United States merchant ships. NEA photo 


to the union. They include: Dis- 
continuance of attacks on manage- 
ment’s efforts to increase produc- 
tion; elimination of requirements 
for double-time pay under any cir- 
cumstances; recognition of man- 
agement’s right to establish any 
system of shifts deemed necessary 
to speed war production; with- 
drawal by the union of opposition 
to individual piecework or other 
incentive method of pay; agree- 
ment to provision of differentials 
in wage rates in certain job classi- 
fications, so that individual em- 
ployes who produce more and bet- 
ter work may be rewarded; promo- 
tions to better jobs on the basis 
of merit, ability and performance; 
reduction by 50 per cent in number 
of union committeemen handling 
complaints in plants; elimination of 
lost time resulting from different 
committeemen investigating iden- 
tical complaints; elimination of 
provision requiring unnecessary em- 
ployment of committeemen when 
only a few men are working. 


Will Debate “Reuther Plan” 


Negotiations on a new contract 
began last week and although the 
UAW-CIO objected to the proposal! 
to open hearings to the press, it 
was understood some representa- 
tives of the press contemplated at- 
tending the meetings anyway. 

This week will see an open debate 
on the overplugged Reuther plan, 
between its proponent, Walter P. 
Reuther of the UAW-CIO and C. E. 
Wilson, GM president. While the 
Reuther plan of building 500 air- 
planes a day with facilities exist- 
ent in the auto industry in Decem- 
ber, 1940, is a dead issue, the debate 
may serve to inform Mr. Reuther 
and his adherents why his plan was 
unsound and impractical. 

All manufacturers of motor 
trucks, buses and trailers joined 
last week in organization of a mili- 
tary vehicle devision of the Auto- 
motive War Council for War Pro- 
duction, headed by I. B. Babcock, 
president of Yellow Truck & Coach. 
A governing board of ten represen- 
tatives from the truck, bus and 
trailer industries was set up to 
attack jointly problems of produc- 
tion, engineering, parts output and 
distribution, as well as to work out 
interchange of techical information 
and facilities. 

Chevrolet and Buick salesrooms 
in the General Motors building here 
were “converted” last week into an 
Arms for Victory exhibit sponsored 
by General Motors. Open daily 
from 10 to 10, the exhibit of guns, 
airplane parts, engines, shells, cart- 
ridge cases and the like, all pro- 
duced in GM plants, was drawing 
large crowds. Samples on display 
were not usable items, being either 
rejects, outdated pieces or test 
samples. 
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INDUSTRY SHOOTS 
PRODUCTION MINUTES 


xsave time 
xsave metal 
xsave cost 

x improve quality 
WITH MICROHONING 











Micromatic Hones have lowered the time required for final DIESEL ---— 


sizing and surface finishing operations from days and hours to 24” Microhone for Diesel engine liners. Extra miles 
estes cad seconde per hone in submarines, mine sweepers and sim- 
U s co ° 


ilar marine engines require the controlled accuracy 
Microhoning saves TIME—COST— METAL REMOVAL—MAN- sath aia ntataaaeetiiaad 

UFACTURING COST—AND IMPROVES PRODUCT QUALITY 

which combined means more target hits in the tough service 


of WAR. 









Micromatic Hones range from sizes for bores .303” to 25/2” 
in diameter—from 4” to 900” long. They generate geometrical 
and dimensional accuracy, uniform size and any desired surface 
finish with minimum removal of stock. 


MICROMATIC HONE CORPORATION 


1345 E. MILWAUKEE AVE. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





ORDNANCE --- — 


Draw Finish Microhones. These pro- 
vide a finish in recoil chamber and 
other bores with all machining 
marks co-directional with the axis 
of the bore. Simulating a mechan- 
ical wearing in process—this type 
of honing shortens or eliminates 
“wearing in” in service. 












ORDNANCE --- — 
Rifle barrel Microhones for .303” bore have speeded and im- 
proved precision rifle making throughout the allied nations 























The use of Microhoning is expanding ped (ar ee 


rapidly. Let us send you literature on —_— 
latest developments. 
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WHETHER or not, as W. B. Stout 
in Detroit maintains, the liquid- 
cooled in-line aircraft engine is “an 
automobile man’s idea of what an 
airplane engine ought to be” the 
fact remains that this type of en- 
gine unshackles the hands of the 
airplane designer. He can spot his 
engines at the rear for pusher-type 
planes. He can put them in the 
wings; or he can put them in the 
fuselage and connect them to out- 
board driveshafts. In other words, 
he does not have to start his de- 
sign with engines in front where 
they can meet the cooling air 
stream, 

Furthermore—and this is the point 
proponents of the liquid-cooled en- 
gines stress—the reduced frontal 
area of the in-line engine lowers the 
drag and thereby increases speed 
for the same horsepower. They 
cite the following tabulation of 
speed, drag and horsepower required 
to move one square foot of frontal 
area through the atmosphere: 


Speed, Drag, Horse- 

m.p.h. pounds power 
100 30 8 
200 120 64 
300 270 216 
400 480 512 
500 750 1000 


Nevertheless, the outspoken Mr. 
Stout tosses aside the liquid-cooled 
engine as too heavy, too vulnerable 
and too short-lived between over- 
hauls. He says the radial engine 
has average life of 1000 hours, 
against 100 hours for the in-line en- 
gine. Then he goes into the matter 
of crankshaft weight compared to 
the torque transmitted, and draws 
in the analogy of the automobile en- 
gine which, by virtue of the gear 
reductions and axle sizes ought to 
have a crankshaft about *s of an 
inch in diameter, but instead uses a 
heavy crankshaft with 2-inch pins 
simply because of the deficiencies of 
the steel forging from which it is 
machined. 

At this point the forging people 
are ready to fight, but the smiling 
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In-line engines free hands of airplane designers and add to 
speed because of reduced drag, but they have their critics 
. . » Visionaries claim aviation still in its infancy, but their 
dreams must wait end of military effort . . . New plants for 
bombers . . . Freeze designs and assign production to differ- 
ent plants ... Steel and wood replace aluminum in trainers, 
releasing 1250 pounds of light metal per plane 


Mr. Stout waves them aside and 
proceeds with the story of the en- 
gine he is now working on, which 
is aimed at the goal of 100 horse- 
power rating, using 100-octane fuel, 
weighing 100 pounds, selling for $100 
and built at a rate of 100 a day. 
Fanciful? Perhaps, but what revo- 
lutionary new idea did not appear 
“screwball” in its early stages? 

It sounds fanciful to hear Igor 
Sikorsky tell about his helicopter 
(not autogiro), powered by a 65- 
horsepower engine, in which he can 
pick apples off a tree in a 30-mile 
wind. Ridiculous? Sikorsky has 
pictures to prove it. 


Dreamers Look Ahead 


Essentially, in the minds of 
people like Sikorsky, Stout and a 
good many others, aviation is still in 
its early stages, despite the millions 
of square feet of manufacturing 
floor space and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of workmen now devoted to 
turning out military planes in mass 
quantities. The dreamers look ahead 
and see ocean-spanning planes the 
size of modern steamships, and 
small private planes which are not 
only fool-resistant but foolproof as 
well. They see all first class inter- 
city mail going by air, as well as 
tons of long-distance freight. 

They see airports, paralleling mod- 
ern express highways, with filling 
stations serving automobiles on one 
side and airplanes on the other side. 
They see helicopters descending to 
a few feet off the ground from such 
service stations, attendants rushing 
out and taking off a Janding wheel 
for repairs while the plane remains 
hung in midair, replacing the wheel 
and the driver sailing off again. They 
see the oceans dotted with floating 
airdromes, complete with hotel and 
recreational facilities for passengers. 

Attractive as these _ prospects 
seem, it is difficult to give them 
even a second thought while the 
aviation industry is faced with the 
hard realities of war, and a war 
which we are losing because of our 


deficiencies in fighting planes and 
bombers. Discussions of radial 
versus in-line engines become large- 
ly academic; the job at the moment 
is to boost production of what we 
have. 

The automobile companies natur- 
ally are partial to in-line liquid- 
cooled engines. They are their 
babies, and the partisanship is par- 
donable. Nevertheless, all three of 
the large auto companies are build- 
ing or preparing to build radial en- 
gines of current design, and two 
other independent companies are 
doing likewise. One large motor 
company will build 800 such double- 
row engines this month alone; an- 
other company is nine months ahead 
of schedule on its radial engine pro- 
gram. All are confident of break- 
ing every earlier prediction concern- 
ing output, if they can be assured 
of only one thing—enough mate- 
rials. 


Lycoming Enters Field 


Latest of what appears to be a 
new aircraft-engine building project 
is at Toledo, O., where Lycoming 
Division of the Aviation Corp., has 
been granted a $7,200000 Defense 
Plant Corp. loan for a new plant. 
Lycoming has about 20 approved 
types of engine design, all of the 
air-cooled variety, some radial and 
some _ horizontal-opposed, most of 
them in the smaller horsepower 
range compared with air-cooled en- 
gines now in mass production. 

Activity of automotive and auto 
body plants on the supply of air- 
frame parts for bombers is gaining 
headway, although the pains of eas- 
ing some of this stuff into the pro- 
duction stage have been excruciat- 
ing. Murray Corp. in Detroit now 
has two plants busy on airframe 
parts, including wing sections for 
Douglas bombers, inner wings and 
nacelles for Boeing Flying For- 
tresses, control surfaces for Curtiss 
combat planes, parts for the Ford- 
Consolidated bomber, and gun tur- 
rets of the General Electric design 
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* Save time, save materials—those are 
your marching orders today. Let Allegheny 
Stainless Castings help you. They're pro- 
duced from steel melted in unique hollow- 
electrode furnaces, which permit closer- 
than-ordinary control of alloying conditions 
and purity. 

Result: these castings are highly uniform 
in analysis and dense in structure. Theyre 
easy to machine and weld, and they assure 
a step-up in production and less spoilage. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION / 
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But don't overlook a further factor. Where 
you can replace forgings with castings, even 
sreater savings can be made—both in ma- 
chining time and in raw materials, since 
there is much less steel to cut away. 

@ Our Technical Staff is at your disposal 
on casting problems involving any stainless 
grade, any design, and any weight—from 
pounds to a ton and more. Meanwhile, 
mail the coupon below for data on 


Allegheny Stainless Castings. 


Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Bulletin. 
NAME 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 





Send me a copy of your Stainless Castings 


for bomber installation. 

Frequent design changes have 
been slowing up Chrysler work on 
parts for the Martin B-26 bomber. 
Fisher Body Division of General Mo- 
tors is ahead of assembly plants on 
the North American B-25 bomber. 
The most cheering progress is at 
the Ford Willow Run plant where 
some of the projected operations in 
production of the Consolidated B-24 
bomber simply stagger the imagina- 
tion. To the men working on the 
Ford bomber job, the recent state- 
ment attributed to Tom _ Girdler 
about the perfection of moving as- 
sembly lines at the Consolidated 
plant on the Coast no doubt pro- 
voked a chuckle. Ford methods will 
go far beyond anything yet con- 
ceived on the coast, although nat- 
urally the design of the bombers 
built in Detroit will be virtually 
identical with those made in Cali- 
fornia. 

Two new plants to build the Boe- 
ing Flying Fortress, one in the 
South to be operated by Bell Air- 
craft and one in Ohio to be operated 
by General Motors, will make this 
hefty high-level bomber one of the 
most widespread jobs in the indus- 
try. 

This is a trend which is being ac- 
celerated in aircraft production 
spreading the best and newest of ap- 
proved designs of fighters and bomb- 
ers over various different produc- 
ers’ plants. The idea _ probably 


started with the Boeing-Vega-Doug- 
las plan to co-operate on the Flying 
Fortress design of Boeing’s, but 
similar techniques are being ap- 
plied to other designs. It is re- 
ported that K. T. Keller of Chrysler 
Corp. figured prominently in this 
newest plan to step up production. 


P-47 Rights Released 


One such design is the P-47 fight- 
er of Republic Aviation Corp. In a 
recent statement to stockholders, 
W. W. Kellett, chairman of the board 
of the company, stated that Repub- 
lic had released its design rights on 
this heavily-armed high-altitude pur- 
suit ship and was gladly co-operat- 
ing with other producers at the re- 
quest of the WPB. The P-47 is 
highly supercharged and powered 
by a 2000-horsepower double-row 
radial engine. 

An example of how the current 
upswing in aircraft production has 
affected parts suppliers was given 
in a recent statement by E. R. 
Breech, who at the age of 45 was 
named new president of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. Sales of the com- 
pany mounted from about $42,000,- 
000 in 1939 to better than $156,000,- 
000 last year, and present plans call 
for about $500,000,000 this year, and 
a billion dollars in 1943, or about 
a 25-fold expansion in five years. 
Since 1939, employment in the 20 
Bendix plants has risen from 10,- 
000 to 40,000, and 300 new subcon- 





“Tokio Talks’’ Put Workers on Guard Against Waste 
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BROKEN cutters and 
drills, mixed rivets, im- 
perfect parts and quan- 
tities of odds and ends, 
once lost as scrap, are 
diminishing in number 
since Douglas Aircraft 
Co., launched a cam- 
paign against waste in 
its California plants. 
“Scores ‘of combat air- 
planes are being sal- 
vaged literally from the 
floors,” it stated last 
week. “In 1941 the pro- 
portion of scrap to raw 
material handled de- 
creased 12 per cent 
from 1940, and 40 per 
cent from 1939." 

The company has had 
considerable success 
with posters—such as 
the one _ illustrated — 
hundreds of which are 
placed in its plants, and 
special motion pictures 
and shop’ demonstra- 

tions 


tractors have been established. By 
1943 it is expected that employment 
will reach 70,000. 

Of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance in these days of short alumi- 
num supplies was the announce- 
ment by North American Aviation 
Inc., Inglewood, Calif., last week 
that combat training ships built 
there already are using plywood in 
certain parts to replace aluminum 
and shortly will make extensive use 
of low-alloy high-tensile steel in 
place of aluminum alloy. An ad- 
vance combat trainer—standard ad- 
vanced trainer for the army, navy 
and the British R.A.F.—has been re- 
designed to use steel and plywood 
in place of 75 per cent (by weight) 
of the aluminum alloy parts hitherto 
used. Wood substitutions account 
for 250 pounds of saving, and steel 
1000 pounds, making 1250 pounds 
of aluminum saved per ship. 

Among parts which structural 
tests have indicated can be switched 
to steel are wings, wing center sec- 
tions, wing tips, vertical stabilizers, 
rudders, elevators, flaps and _ ailer- 
ons. 


Appearance Little Changed 


Except for a smoother surface on 
wings and fuselage, the new planes 
will look much the same as their 
all-aluminum predecessors. Smooth- 
er surfaces will result from elimina 
tion of rivets, since wood assem- 
blies will be made with glue and 
steel parts spot welded. Costs are 
expected to be lowered appreciably, 
too, after absorption of initial tool- 
ing expense. 

Only apparent disadvantage of the 
redesign is the 3 per cent increase in 
weight, or 150 pounds on the AT-6A 
advanced trainer, but engineers are 
confident that further improvements 
in the low-alloy steel will result in 
almost a weight parity with alumi- 
num, by virtue of the’ higher 
strength of the steel. Speed and 
safety are unaffected by the change 
to steel. 

In terms of aluminum saving, the 
change eliminates need for 623 tons 
of aluminum alloy per 1000 train- 
ers—enough to supply 420 modern 
pursuit planes or 150 medium 
bombers. 

Results of research on the utiliza- 
tion of low-alloy high-strength steel, 
started over a year ago, have been 
made available to other plane build- 
ers, and North American officials 
say that potentially the new mate- 
rials may be applied to combat 
planes as well as trainers, opening 
new vistas for quantity production 
of all types of aircraft should the 
war extend into a resource-draining 
battle of production, which many 
believe likely. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. has “stream- 
lined” its six-year old shop sugges- 
tion system to conform to require- 
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ments of war production and the 
production drive launched by Donald 
M. Nelson, WPB chief. Organiza- 
tion of a joint employe-management 
committee has been effected. In 
past years employes have contrib- 
uted a total of 4851 shop suggestions 
covering every phase of airplane 
production, and there have been 990 
suggestion award winners. From 
the latter group an employe com- 
mittee has been chosen for each 


plant, and one member of each of 
these committees will serve on the 
employe-management committee-of- 
the-whole. 

President Donald W. Douglas says 
that while present temporary limi. 
tations on acceleration of produc 
tion are those of materials and parts, 
the new committee will attack with 
vigor the problems of morale and 
general employe welfare to give full 
effect to the production drive. 








WOMEN have a major role in the production of heavy bombers at Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp.'s large plant at San Diego, Calif. Famed B-24s now are being pro- 
duced on a continuously moving assembly line (see STEEL, March 23, p. 31). 
Upper photo, women workers are operating drills on stampings in parts depart- 
ment. Lower photo, two women and a man assemble part of the nose for a B-24. 
NEA photos 
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Tool Engineers Study 
War-Time Problems 


ST. LOUIS, MO 

Designated as the “Key to Vic 
tory” meeting, the tenth annual con- 
vention of American Society of Tool 
Engineers was held in Hotel Jeffer 
son, last week. Despite pressure 
under which the tool engineering 
profession is working the conven 
tion drew a large attendance. 

Thursday morn’ng was devoted to 
“conversion from peacetime to war- 
time production,” one speaker cover- 
ing contract distribution, including 
problems of small shops, while an- 
other dealt with managerial prob- 
lems in conversion, including those 
involved in engineering, manufac 
turing and personnel. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted 
to plant visitations, the meeting be- 
ing resumed in the evening for con- 
sideration of “substitutions and 
shortages of materials.” 

Cutting tool conservation was the 
Friday morning theme. Three phases 
were dealt with. First was design 
of tools for maximum service. Sec- 
ond, keeping worn tools out of 
the scrap bin—through modern sal 
vaging methods. Third, how to 
attain maximum tool life and maxi- 
mum production through proper se 
lection of cutting fluids. 

Friday afternoon brought defense 
inspection to the fore, one speaker 
dealing with it from the govern- 
ment’s point-of-view, the other tell 
ing industry’s side of the story. The 
annual banquet was held Friday 
evening, with Frank W. Curtis, 
president of A.S.T. E., as chairman 

Final sessions were held Saturday 
morning and were devoted to mass 
production of aircraft. Principal 
matters discussed were, influence of 
air corps service demands on design, 
procurement and production; and 
mass production methods in ail 
craft engine manufacture to meet 
war needs. 

A complete report of the conven 
tion will be published in the April 6 
issue of STEEL. 


Foundry Equipment Sales 
Index Gains in February 


Foundry Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Cleveland, re 
ports index of net orders closed on 
new equipment in February was 
636.6, compared with 570.6 in Janu 
ary and 505.3 in December. Index 
for repairs was 631.4, compared 
with 418.5 in January and 408.7 
in December. Total sales index 
was 567.9 in February, 532.7 in 
January and 481.2 in December. 

Indexes are percentages of 
monthly averages of sales to metal 
working industries, 1937-39. 








DR. MAURICE C. FETZER, for- 
merly assistant professor of metal- 
lurgy, Pennsylvania State College, 
has joined Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa., as research metallur- 
gist. He is a member, American 
Society for Metals, American Insti- 


tute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers and British Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

« 

Arthur L, Olson, president, Ra 
cine Iron & Wire Works, Racine, 
Wis., has been commissioned a 
lieutenant in the United States 
Navy. 


+ 

Daniel M. Rugg, since 1930 vice 
president, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been elected a vice president 
of Koppers United Co. He has 
been with Koppers since 1925. 

+ 

Harry D. Agnew, division chief in 
charge of telephone cable and wire 
manufacture, Hawthorne’ works, 
Western Electric Co., Chicago, will 
retire April 1 after 46 years’ service. 

* 

Alexander C, Brown, vice presi- 
dent, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Cleveland, has been appointed re- 
gional consultant for the Cleve- 
land area in expediting Defense 
Plant Corp. construction work. He 
and Harvey H. Brown Jr., a direc- 
tor of Eaton Mfg. Co. and Indus- 
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Dr. Maurice C. Fetzer 


trial Brownhoist Corp., will assist 
Clarence Francis, chief industrial 
consultant for DPC. 


¢ 
H. M. Northrup, for many years 
chief engineer, Hudson Motor Car 
Co., has been appointed a vice pres- 
ident and placed in charge of the 
company’s Detroit plants. 
+ 
Raymond H. Gardner has been 
named acting president, Albion 
Malleable Iron Co., Albion, Mich., 
to replace Collins L. Carter, who is 


now in Army service. Mr. Gard- 
ner will continue as chairman of 


the board. Thomas T. Lloyd, vice 
president, has become plant man- 
ager in direct charge of factory 
operations, while Emil F. Holtz, 
personnel manager, has been made 
plant superintendent to succeed 
Kenneth H. Hamblin, resigned. 
4 
Gwilym A. Price, 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., and 
Francis Crandall, vice president, 
Melbank Corp., have been elected 
directors, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 


president, 


_ 

W. S. Scruggs has been elected a 
vice president, St. Paul Hydraulic 
Hoist Co., Minneapolis. Associated 
with the motor truck and hoist in- 
dustries the past 25 years, Mr. 
Scruggs will continue his duties as 
veneral :nanager. 


o 

Henry W. Ruesch has been ap- 
pointed a vice president, Phoenix 
Mfg. Co., Joliet, Ill., and Catasauqua, 
Pa. Heretofore assistant treasurer 
and office manager, Mr. Ruesch has 
been associated with Phoenix the 
past 33 years. He will continue to 
maintain his office at Joliet. 


7] 
Paul W. Litchfield, president, 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron. 


O., has completed a new executive 





‘‘Never Yet Had a Man Leave Us for a ‘Better Job’ ’’ 


E. P. Bullard Jr., president, The 
Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., and 
inventor of the Bullard vertical tur- 
ret lathe, marked his fiftieth year 
of active participation in the firm 
March 10. 

When Mr. Bullard was graduated 
from Amherst and completed a 5- 
cents-an-hour apprenticeship under 


his father, who founded the busi- 
ness in 1880, there were 55 em- 
ployes. Now there are 5000, or- 


ganized around a nucleus of men 
trained under an apprenticeship pro- 
gram maintained through depres- 
sion years. 

In accordance with a _ tradition 
started when Mr. Bullard’s father 
was recalled from the Northern 
Army in the Civil War to make Colt 
pistols, and continued in World War 
I when machine tools and 155 mm. 
guns were manufactured, the firm’s 
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E. P. Bullard Jr. 


output of machine tools now is en- 
tirely for the nation’s war effort. 
Eighteen associates, whose serv- 


ice totals 786 years, greeted him or 
his golden anniversary. He regards 
these men as “typical products of a 
liberal industrial policy.” 

“T have found it not only the 
Christian thing to do, but profit- 
able, to pay top wages and provide 
every security for our employes,” 
Mr. Bullard said. 

“High wages, we have found, not 
only attract the most skilled work- 
ers, but keep our labor turnover 
near the vanishing point. We have 
never yet had a man leave us for 
a ‘better job’.” 

The Bullard Co. has bonus sys- 
tems based on savings within the 
plant, on individual] efficiency and 
the volume of shipments, as well as 
a guaranteed wage. It was one of 
the first firms in the country to 
adopt group insurance at no cost to 
employes. 
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R. W. Aiken 





organization. Harry E. Blythe is 
vice president and general man- 
ager; Russell De Young, vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing; 
Dr. Karl Arnstein, vice president 
in charge of engineering design; 
T. A. Knowles, sales manager; H. 
D. Hoskin, comptroller; H. L. 
Riddle, assistant treasurer; George 
Sherry, in charge of standard prac- 
tice at Wingfoot Lake, and C. H. 
Zimmerman, manager of the wheel 
and brake division. 

> 

R. W. Aiken has been named plant 
engineer, Jessop Steel Co., Washing- 
ton, Pa. He previously was chief en- 
gineer, Frazier-Simplex Inc., Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

a 

Julian E. Tobey, vice president, 
Appalachian Coals Inc., Cincinnati, 
has resigned, effective April 15, to 
become managing director of the 
newly organized Coal Bureau of the 
Upper Monongahela Valley Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Fair- 
mont, W. Va. The bureau was 
formed by coal industry leaders in 
ten West Virginia counties and the 
Upper Monongahela Valley Asso- 
ciation to exploit the vast reserves 
of high volatile, low fusion coals in 
that : rea. 

¢ 

Joseph Kuchar has been elected 
vice president, Athey Truss Wheel 
Co., Chicago, to succeed Ray Bet- 
singer, who has resigned to become 
identified with the federal govern- 
ment in Washington. 

J. T. Baral Jr., formerly adver- 
tising manager for Roberts & 
Mander Stove Co., Philadelphia, and 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, 
N. J., has been appointed advertising 
supervisor for the foundries divi- 
sions of Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Philadelphia. 


° 


Ray C. Sackett, the past eight 
years head of the public relations 
department of MacManus, John & 
Adams Inc., Detroit, has joined the 
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headquarters staff of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers Inc., to as 
sist in accelerating the _ society’s 
war program. He will have his head- 
quarters in the New Center build- 
ing, Detroit. 

« 

Leonard T. Beecher, president, 
Southern States Iron Roofing Co., 
Savannah, Ga., has been elected to 
the newly created post of chairman 
of the board, effective April 1. He 
has been succeeded as president by 
Frank 0. Wahlstrom, heretofore 
vice president and general man- 
ager. 

M. J. Beasley, formerly manager 
of the company’s factory and dis- 
trict sales office in Birmingham, 
Ala., has been elected vice presi- 
dent and will be in charge of op- 
erations. Augustus Delpey, audi- 
tor, has been named secretary-treas- 
urer, and W. Spencer Connerat, gen- 
eral counsel, has become a member 
of the three-man board of directors. 

eo 

George P. Watkins has been ap- 
pointed office manager, Atlanta, 
Ga., branch warehouse of Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. Mr. Watkins 
formerly was assistant to the com- 
pany’s railway division sales man- 
ager, W. K. Krepps, in the New 
York executive offices. 

+ 

Ralph C. Edgar has been named 
manager of industrial relations, Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Edgar has been en- 
gaged in public relations work a 
number of years. Since 1936 he has 
been secretary, Tri-State Authority, 
and United States Flood Control 
*“ederation. 

+ 

James H. Carmine, general sales 
manager, Philco Corp., Philadelphia, 
has been elected vice president in 
charge of merchandising. Mr. Car- 
mine has been associated with Philco 
in positions of increasing responsi- 
bility since 1923. 


o 
Herbert R. Clarke, maintenance 


Beecher 





Frank O. Wahlstrom 


of way engineer, Chicago, Burling 
ton & Quincy railroad, Chicago, has 
been elected president, American 
Railway Engineering Association. 
Frank R. Layng, chief engineer 
Bessemer & Lake Erie railroad, 
Greenville, Pa., has been named 
vice president of the association. 
oO 

John W. B. Foringer has been 
appointed director of industrial rela- 
tions, Scully Steel Products Co., Chi- 
cago. Heretofore he has been identi- 
fied with the industrial relations 
staff of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
at Pittsburgh. George B. McConnell, 
since 1927, manager, engineering de 
partment of Scully Steel Products, 
has been named manager of opera 
tions. He has been succeeded as 
manager of engineering department 
by A. R. Maronde, formerly assist- 
ant to manager of that department. 
John F. Baasel, identified with Unit 
ed States Steel subsidiaries 34 years, 
has become supervisor of accounting 
of the Scully organization. 

. 

W. C. Campbell has joined Pionee! 
Engineering & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
as assistant to the president, while 
Charles A. Bonamy has become as 
sistant office manager to assist F. 
C. Querry, secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Campbell formerly was with Peet, 
Marwick, Mitchell Co., public ac 
countants, and Mr. Bonamy was 
manager, general comptometer and 
tabulating department, United 
States Rubber Co. 

2 

Wayne A. Johnston, assistant to 
the vice president and general man 
ager, Illinois Central railroad, Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to assist- 
ant general manager. R. O. Fischer, 
superintendent of transportation, 
has been granted a leave of absence 
for military service. His position 
will be filled by S. F. Lynch. 

+ 

John L. Young, manager of ma- 
chinery sales, United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
placed in charge as project man- 
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ager of a new division of the com- 
pany for construction of an alumi- 
num sheet rolling mill plant in the 
West, under a contract with De- 
fense Plant Corp., Washington. 
William Hagel, formerly assistant 
to sales manager, has been promot- 
ed to assistant sales manager and 
has assumed the duties of Mr. 
Young during construction of the 
aluminum plant. 

Other personnel of the new con- 
struction organization includes: 
K. C. Gardner Jr. and H. O. Shepard, 
project engineers; W. R. Hodder, 
structural engineer; H. F. Voigt, 
specificatior engineer; A. A. Straub, 
chief clerk; N. J. Crain, general pur- 
chasing agent; B. D. McMillen Jr., 
project purchasing agent (Pitts- 
burgh). 

Field organization will be headed 
by: T. A. Frazier, project superin- 
tendent; G. C. Schutte, project pur- 
chasing agent; H. W. Fitzgerald, 
plant engineer. 

+ 

William S. Shipley, chairman of 
the board, York Ice Machinery 
Corp., York, Pa., and founder of the 
York Plan for industrial co-opera- 
tion in war work, was presented 
with a “citation of merit” at the 
fifth annual award dinner of the Na- 
tional Association of Publicity Di- 
rectors held in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, for his application of the 
principles of public relations in the 
development and furtherance of the 
York Plan. 

. 

S. R. Puffer, designing engineer, 
supercharger department; Waverly 
A. Reeves, and Dr. C. W. Smith, 
technical supervisor, supercharger 
department, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., have been given 
Coffin awards by the company “for 
an outstanding group accomplish- 
ment in bringing the turbosuper- 
charger enterprise through highly 
critical years to its present great 
value in the war effort.” 

e 


George Birkenstein & Co., 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
last week announced the addition of 
Les J. Messinger to its staff. 


> 


Daniel C. Green, head of the Cen 
tral Service Corp., Chicago, utili- 
ties specialists, has been elected 
chairman of the board, Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland. A 
graduate in electrical engineering 
from Purdue University, Mr. Green 
has operated public utilities in a 
number of cities. He went to Chi- 
cago in 1933 as trustee of Middle 
West Utilities Co., reorganized that 
company into the Middle West 
Corp., and served as president un- 
til October, 1937, when he resigned 
to organize Central Service Corp. 
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DIED: 


Wilbur E. Crane, 78, president and 
founder, [!linois Steel Bridge Co., 
Jacksonville, [l., in that city, March 
20. He had been president 42 years. 

+ 

Ralph J. Archer, 61, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager, 
Willys-Overland Motors Inc., To- 
ledo, O., March 20, in Rochester, 
Minn. 

“ 

Harry H. Biggert, 66, former vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., 
March 17, in Boston. He joined the 
Case company in 1928 after resign- 
ing as vice president, Emerson- 
Brentingham Co., Moline, Ill. 

. 

Frederick P. Clark, 67, superin- 
tendent of the lead refinery, Inter- 
national Lead & Refining Co., East 
Chicago, Ind., in that city, March 
16. 

s 

S. Alva Moog, treasurer, St. Louis 
Spring Co., St. Louis, in Miami 
Beach, Fla., recently. He and his 
brother, Herbert Moog, established 
the company about 20 years ago. 

+ 

Anthony J. Bemis, 65, vice presi- 
dent and director in charge of the 
Chicago office, Day & Zimmerman 
Inc., consulting engineers, March 21, 
in that city. 

« 

Peter Bendixon, 69, superintend- 
ent of the former Bettendorf Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, for 40 years, in 
that city, March 23. He retired three 
years ago. 

° 

Edward C. Schmidt, 67, who re- 
tired two years ago as professor of 
railway engineering, University of 
Illinois, March 21, in New York. At 
one time he was assistant engineer, 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. He was a member, 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 

¢ 

Arthur E,. Blackwood, vice presi- 
dent, Norton-Lasier Co., Chicago, 
at his home in Winnetka, IIl., March 
23. In 1933, Mr. Blackwood retired 
from the presidency of Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Co., Michigan City, Ind., 
which he had served 35 years. He 
was a councilor, National Metal 
Trades Association. 

. 

George A. Johnstone, 65, presi- 
dent, Great Lakes Electrical Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, in that city, March 23. 

¢ 

William E. Woodard, 68, since 
1916 vice president, Lima Locomo- 
tive Works, in charge of design, 
March 24, at his home in New 
York, 


+ 
Howard F, Gurney, 71, director 
of engineering, research and pro- 





New 


Elevator Co., 
York, March 23, in that city. 


duction, Otis 


6 
Oliver M. Diall, 64, president, 
Krome-Alume Inc., Lockport, N. Y., 
and a former vice president, Harri- 
son Radiator Division of General 
Motors Corp., March 22. 


MEETINGS 


To Discuss Uses of Welding 
In Wartime Production 


About 60 papers on the use of 
welding in war work will be pre- 
sented at the twenty-third annual 
meeting of the American Welding 
Society, Book Cadillac hotel, Detroit, 
Oct. 12-16. 

A total of 47 fundamental research 
projects now are being conducted 
by the society. Membership in the 
organization is reported as 4931, in 
42 local sections. 


Gas Producers, Distributors 
To Meet in St. Louis, May 4-7 


Natural Gas Convention and the 
Distribution Conference of the 
American Gas Association will be 
held jointly in St. Louis, May 4-7. 
Problems arising from loads placed 
on gas-distribution systems supply- 
ing war industries as well as those 
relating to material shortages, prop- 
erty protection and personnel train- 
ing will be discussed. 


Electrification Forum 
In East Pittsburgh 


Seventh annual Machine Tool 
Electrification Forum is scheduled 
for April 6-7 at the plant of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Features of the 
program are: 

Monday, April 6, 10 a. m. 

“7Te. 2oram. vor 4e" by lL. FF. A. 
Mitchell, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Electrification of Specialized Machines 
and Tools” by W. P. Beattie, American 
Laundry Machinery Co. 

“Electric Controls as Applied to High- 
Speed Automatic Machinery,” by V. T. 
Grover, American Can Co. 

2 Pp. m. 

“Variable Voltage Drives,” by G. A. Cald- 
well, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

“Super Finish” by O. L. Kettering, Foster 
division, International Machine Tool 
Co. 

Tuesday, April 7, 9:30 a. m. 

“Thread Grindings” by L. M. Davis, Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co. 

“Balancing and Precision Motors,” round 
table discussion, under chairman E. M. 
Taylor, Heald Machine Co. 

2 Pp. m. 

“Metal Cutting Forces and Power De- 
veloped in Machine Tools” by Prof. 
O. W. Boston, University of Michigan. 

“Progress of Electrical Equipment for 
Machine Tools and Adaptation. of 
Standard Equipment to Speed Produc- 
tion” by C. E. Greene, Monarch Ma- 
chine Tool Co. 

Discussion session. 

7 p. m. 


William Penn hotel, 


Annual dinner, 
Pittsburgh. 
“Wartime Conversion in Small Plants” 
by F. B. Heitkamp, vice president, 

American Type Founders, Inc. 
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Activities of Steel Users, Makers 


R. R. WASON, president, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., announced last week 
that the company will liquidate its 
railway and mill supplies division 
at Jersey City, N. J., which has 
been in operation since the late 
seventies as a jobbing agency for 
products of other industries. This 
will make possible strengthening 
and expansion of manufacturing de- 
partments of the firm’s business. 


¢ 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, last week reported an in- 
crease of 65 per cent in the staff 
of its industrial cleaner division as 
part of a plan to help metal fabri- 
cators use cleaning methods that 
will conserve chlorine. 

S 


Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, 
O., is publishing a new house organ, 
The Aristoloy Magazine, containing 
comments on topics of the time and 
also information on Aristoloy alloy 
steels and Coppco tool steels. 

. 


Allen-Bradley Co. has moved its 
Chicago office to larger quarters at 
624-630 West Adams street. John 
McC. Price continues in charge as 
district manager. 

2 


National Industries Inc., South 
Bend, Ind., has acquired Bass Found- 


ry & Machine Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and will operate it as Bass Foundry 
& Machine Division. Thomas W. 
Simmons is vice president and gen- 
eral manager, and George J. Mor- 
ton, plant manager, of the Bass or- 
ganization, which at present is 
manufacturing nitraters, filters and 
boilers for defense purposes. 
* 

International Filter Co., Chicago, 
maker of water conditioning and 
allied equipment, has changed its 
corporate name to Infilco Inc. 

* 

Oliver Bros. Inc., New York, has 
moved its Chicago branch from the 
Socony-Vacuum building to larger 
quarters at 327 South LaSalle street. 
Charles O’Mera will continue as 
manager at Chicago. 

* 

Illinois Gear & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, is now engaged in expanding 
its manufacturing facilities for the 
second time within a year. Present 
project includes $100,000 of building 
construction and additional ma- 
chinery totaling $300,000. 

. 

Acoustic Division of Burgess Bat- 
tery Co. has moved to new quar- 
ters at 2815 West Roscoe street, 
Chicago. 

¢ 

Power Specialty Co., Houston, 

Tex., has been appointed to repre- 


sent the Cochrane Corp., Philadel- 
phia, in southeastern Texas for the 
sale, installation and _ service of 
Cochrane meters. 

. 

Day & Zimmerman Inc., Phila- 
delphia, has received an order from 
Pittsburgh Ferromanganese' Co., 
Chester, Pa., for two 22 x 100-foot 
hot blast stoves with welded steel 
Shells, brick linings, piping, valves 
and gas burners. 


> 
H. H. Crow Equipment Co., 216 
East Fourth street, Little Rock, 


Ark., has:been appointed authorized 
distributor for the Hoist, Body and 
Tank Divisions of Gar Wood In- 
dustries Inc., Detroit. 

« 

Rolock Ine. is now located in its 
new building at 1350 Kings Highway 
East, Fairfield, Conn. 

e 

With a minimum of plant expan- 
sion and installation of new ma- 
chinery, Hall-Scott Motor Car Co., 
Berkeley, Calif., builder of the De- 
fender and Invader engines being 
used in all branches of the fighting 
services, has doubled its produc- 
tion effort. 

+ 

National Tool Co., Cleveland, is 
engaged in an expansion program 
which will increase output 40 per 
cent. The company is building ad- 
ditions to factory units and about 
$500,000 of machinery, provided 
through Defense Plant Corp., is be 
ing installed. 





Navy Honors Tool, Steel Companies for Production Excellence 





In a colorful ceremony attended 
by John W. Bricker, governor of 
Ohio, and James G. Stewart, mayor 
of Cincinnati, Rear Admiral Clark 
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H. Woodward, U. S. N. (Retired) 
presented the Navy “E” to Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co., March 20. 
Frederick V. Geier, company presi- 


dent, received the pennant from Ad 
miral Woodward. Edward Sand, 
dean of the employes with 58 years 
of service to his credit, accepted the 
Navy “E” lapel buttons in behalf of 
his fellow workers. 

Included in the printed program 


was a list of 34 subcontractors, 
headed with this tribute by Mr. 
Geier: “To our subcontractors and 


to all others whose close co-opera- 
tion and help have contributed so 
much in our production effort, we 
are deeply grateful. The honor of 
the Navy ‘E’ award bestowed on us 
today is yours as well.” 

Among other organizations to 
whom the Navy “E” recently has 
been given are Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., and South Chicago 
Works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. Previously a general award 
had been made to all Carnegie-Ili- 
nois plants at a ceremony held in 
Pittsburgh. Rear Admiral Edward 
A. Evers was guest-of-honor at the 
South Chicago Works, where lapel 
buttons were distributed to 17,000 
employes. 
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$30,000,000 in 
New Facilities for 


National Steel 


ADDITIONS to plant facilities of 
National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, in 
1941-42 will approximate $30,000,000, 
according to E. T. Weir, chairman, 
in company’s annual report. All 
were financed with company funds. 

Earnings for 1941, after all 
charges, amounted to $17,102,350.05, 
equal to $7.75 per share on capital 
stock. Dividends totaled $7,146,- 
992.75, with balance of net earnings, 
or $9,955,357.30, carried to earned 
surpius. Greater allowance for re- 
serves was attributed to future un- 
certainty and heavier taxation. Total 
taxes were $25,985,443, twice the 
1940 figure. 

Importance of tin conservation 
was mentioned as being responsible 
for installation of two electrolytic 
lines, in addition to an experimental 
line now in regular production. The 
three lines will have total annual 
capacity of about 4,500,000 base 
boxes of tin plate. 


Inland Steel Operations 
Averaged 103.7% in 1941 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, reports 
1941 net sales amounted to $202,- 
755,157. Net profit was $14,824,053, 
equal to $9.08 per share, compared 
with $8.87 per share in 1940. 

Edward L. Ryerson, chairman, 
pointed out that 1941 rate of opera- 
tions, based on ingot production of 
103.7 per cent, was considerably in 
excess of the previous year. Mill 
shipments of finished and _ semi- 
finished steel products totaled 2,- 
695,687 tons, compared with 2,137,- 
997 tons in 1940. 

Increase of facilities for produc- 
tion of defense materials at Indiana 
Harbor constituted the largest out- 
lay for 1941 additions and improve- 
ments, which aggregated $4,711,211. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp. 

Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., 
Bridgeville, Pa., earned net profit 
in 1941 of $1,753,043. Company 
reserved $3,340,000 for federal in- 
come, excess profits and state in- 
come taxes, 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
reports 1941 net profit for parent 
company and subsidiaries of §$3, 
169,597, after provision of $3,625,000 
for federal taxes. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
Net profit of $453,083 for 1941 is 
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reported by Birdsboro Steel Found- 
ry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa., 
after providing $853,923 for state, 
federal and excess profits taxes 
and $40,000 reserve for contingen- 
cies. 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel Co. 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., shows 1941 net 
profit of $1,261,502, after reserve 
for contingencies and provision of 
$790,030 for federal income and 
excess profits taxes. 


A. O. Smith Corp. 

Report for the quarter ended 
Jan, 31, 1942, of A. O. Smith Corn., 
Milwaukee, and subsidiaries, Smith 
Meter Co. and Sawyer Electrical 
Mfg. Co., shows net profit of $691,- 
356, after federal and state income 
and federal excess profits taxes of 
$776,962. 


Koppers Co. 

Koppers Co. reports consolidated 
1941 earnings of $6,656,860 avail- 
able for dividends on company’s 6 
per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, compared with $3,934,832 in 
1940. After preferred dividends, 
earnings applicable to common 
stock were $5.46 a share in 1941, 
against $2.73 a share in 1940. A 


90-cent dividend was paid on the 
common this year. 

Company reports total 1941 sales 
of $83,826,805, an increase of 51 
per cent over 1940. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. re- 
ports its output for direct and indi- 
rect war purposes as 75 per cent 
of the total. An increase in the 
percentage is anticipated, accord- 
ing to E. C. Bowers, president. 

“Record production was attained 
in 1941, in pig iron, ingots, billets, 
rods and a large variety of prod- 
ucts,” he said. 

Net profit for the year amounted 
to $1,578,462, compared with $13,- 
767 in 1940. Sales were 52.8 per 
cent greater than in 1940. 


Follansbee Steel Corp. 


Follansbee Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, reports 1941 net profit as 
$445,963 on net sales of $15,430,144. 
This represented a net of $1.46 per 
common share. 

Taxes amounted to $523,370; de- 
preciation and amortization, $572,- 
143. 

On July 1, 1940, assets of Fol- 
lansbee Bros. Co. were transferred 
to the corporation by court order 





Army Noncoms Inspect Fuze Heads Made By Women 
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FUZE heads manufactured in the Philco plant at Philadelphia are inspected by 


noncommissioned Army officers from Fort Dix, N. J. 
Philco for certain operations on this type of munitions work. NEA photo 
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U. S. Steel Installs Electro Plating 


Lines To Save 6,750,000 Pounds Tin 


UNITED STATES Steel Corp. an- 
nounced last week that it is taking 
immediate steps to stretch its part 
of the limited supply of pig tin to 
meet the nation’s essential needs. 
New electrolytic tin plating facili- 
ties, costing approximately $10,000,- 
000 and contributing to the conserva- 
tion of an estimated 6,750,000 pounds 
of pig tin each year will be installed 
at subsidiary companies’ plants in 
the Chicago, Pittsburgh and Bir- 
mingham districts. 

These installations will supple- 
ment similar electrolytic coating 
lines announced by United States 
Steel February 10 which are now 
under construction at an estimated 
cost of $5,500,C00. Both programs 
are being undertaken with the cor- 
poration’s own funds. All of these 
facilities are expected to be in opera- 
tion within 12 months. 


New Lines for Black Plate 


In addition to construction of elec- 
trolytic lines, the corporation will 
also install six lines for chemical 
treatment of black plate. Thus two 
chemical treatment lines, and two 
electrolytic coating lines will be in- 
stalled in the Pittsburgh district 
and two of each in the Chicago area 
by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 


tion. Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. will install two electrolytic 
and two chemical treatment lines in 
the Birmingham area. 

The new electrolytic lines will 
have a combined annual capacity of 
approximately 9,000,000 base boxes 
or 450,000 tons. Capacity of the new 
chemical treatment lines will be 3,- 
000,000 base boxes or 150,000 tons 
annually. 

The economy of tin due to the 
use of the electrolytic method per- 
mits application of an equal amount 
of tin toa far greater area of plate 
and thereby contributes to the solu- 
tion of the national problem of tin 
conservation. The conventional hot 
dip method of applying tin to steel 
requires at least 1.25 pounds of tin 
per base box, (100 pounds). With 
the electrolytic method, a satisfac- 
tory coating of tin can be applied 
by using a 0.5-pound coat per base 
box. It is possible with the elec- 
trolytic method to produce coatings 
lighter than 0.5-pound per base box 
and where this product can be used 
proportionately larger savings may 
be effected. 

Coating of 9,000,000 base boxes 
by the conventional method would 
require approximately 5625 tons of 
pig tin. The same quantity of plate 


can be electrolytically coated by 
using only 2250 tons of tin. Operat- 
ing at rated capacity, the electro- 
lytic lines will therefore conserve an 
estimated 3,375 tons of tin each year. 

Most of the chemically treated 
black plate will later be lacquered 
by canmakers and will be used 
where appropriate in applications 
formerly served by tin plate. Ap- 
plied in this manner the 3,000,000 
base boxes of chemically treated 
black plate will indirectly effect a 
saving of 3,750,000 pounds of tin 
per year. 


Two More Blast 
Furnaces To Be 


Built in Canada 


TORONTO, ONT. 

TWO more blast furnace stacks 
are to be built in Canada, one. at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and the oth- 
er at Sydney, N. S., to be in produc- 
tion early next year. Details have 
not been disclosed. 

Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton, 
Ont., in its annual report states it 
has undertaken expenditures of $9,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000 for new plant 
facilities to meet war demands. Ad 
ditionally the Canadian government 
has made an advance of $4,150,000 
for construction of a blast furnace 





“Big Steel” Establishes Tubular Products Subsidiary 


United States Steel Corp. last 
week announced creation of Tubular 
Products Inc., a subsidiary, “to in- 
crease production of seamless tub- 
ing of alloy and stainless steel es- 
sential to the war effort.” The com- 
pany acquired the existing plant of 
National Tube Co. at Gary, Ind., and 
“will begin operations shortly.” 


Benjamin F. Harris, president, Na- 
tional Tube, is president of Tubular 
Products. The list of officers is rep- 
resented in the accompanying photo- 
graph. In addition, L. W. Mason is 
manager of purchases. These offi- 
cials formerly held positions in Na- 
tional Tube and “were chosen for 
their experience in . . . development 
of new plant facilities, such as the 
establishment in 1940 of bomb and 
shell manufacturing plants.” 

It was emphasized that Tubular 
Products’ principal output will be 
“for the Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission requirements, including 
tubing for aircraft structures, mo- 
tor parts, bearings, tanks, tractors, 
oil refineries, and many other appli- 
cations.” 
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Seated, left to right: E. N. Sanders, vice president: B. F. Harris, president: L. W. 


Mason, manager of purchases. 


Standing, left to right: E. M. Moore, comptroller; 


A. Gordon Patterson, secretary and treasurer; R. W. Wire, manager of sales 
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and an open hearth furnace, a 
project previously reported. This 
sum is to be covered by special de- 
preciation over three years. An ini- 
tial payment of $1,660,000 was 
made during the past year. 

To increase raw material supply 
for steelmaking the steel controller 
has notified automobile wreckers 
that all scrap on hand must be sold 
within 90 days with permission to 
salvage usable parts. After 90 days 
stocks will be taken over by the 
Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply. 

Restrictions on manufacture of a 
wide variety of civilian articles go 
into effect April 1, to conserve steel] 
for war use. Production of some 
essential articles will be included 
in the order. 

Steel production is being main- 
tained at the limit of raw material 
supply and is expected to reach a 
record total of 3,200,000 net tons, 
which will be 2,000,000 tons short 
of requirements. ‘The remainder 
must be imported, if possible, but 
receipts from the United States have 
not been sufficient recently to meet 
needs. 

To prevent hoarding or misuse 
of steel, tin, zinc, copper and other 
essential raw materials, it has been 


made an offense for any manufac- 
turer to use these materials for any 
other purpose than those for which 
they were released by the Wartime 
Industries Control Board or other 
government agency. Unused sur- 
plus must be reported and held sub- 
ject to order by the government. 

A new government-owned com- 
pany, Wartime Metals Corp., has 
been formed, with head offices in 
Montreal, which will assume re- 
sponsibility for arrangements that 
have been made for production of 
metallic magnesium in Canada. 
Jules R. Timmins, Montreal, is 
president; J. H. C. Waite, Toronto, 
R. E. Stavert, Montreal, James G. 
Ross, Thetford Mines, Que., and J. 
E. Perrault, K. C., Quebec, are direc- 
tors. 


Sliding Roof Vents 
In New War Plant 


Construction of a new _ breech 
ring building for the Ohio Steel 
Foundry Co., Lima, O., has been 
started. Sliding roof vents, motor- 
driven and traveling on standard 
railroad rails, are among the inno- 
vations incorporated in its design. 
In summer, the vents will remain 


AVAILABLE 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 





IF YOU would like extra copies of this 
week's poster, “Only More Will Win 
the War”, for use on your factory or 
office bulletin boards they are available 
from STEEL, Readers Service Depart- 
ment, Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





open while the plant is in operation, 
thus providing abundant ventilation 
and light. In winter, ventilation will 
be supplied by large fans, mount- 
ed directly in the centers of the 
vents, 

Designed by Albert Kahn Asso- 
ciated Architects & Engineers Inc., 
Detroit, the 775-foot building will 
house a series of electric furnaces 
and a machine shop. The structure 
will be connected with the plant’s 
new personnel building, also to be 
built this spring, by means of a 
tunnel passing under railroad tracks 
that bisect the company’s site. The 
company’s expansion program also 
includes the building of an addi- 
tion to the present foundry build- 


ing. 
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® INCLUDES JOINT 
BOAROS ON DEFENSE, 
PROOUCT/ON, SHIPPING, 
ANDO MATERIALS ESTAB- 
LISHED IN COOPERA- 
T/ON WITH CANADA, 
GREAT BRITAIN, AND 
MEXICO. 


NOTE: EXCLUDING THE 
ARMED SERVICES, THE 
OFFICES SHOWN WERE 
ESTABLISHED PRIMARI- 
LY AS A RESULT OF THE 
EMERGENCY; MANY REG 
ULAR FEDERAL AGENCIES 
ARE ALSO ACTIVE IN 
THE WAR EFFORT. 
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Sub-Contract Opportunities 








Data on subcontract work are issued by local offices of the Contract Distribution Branch, 
WPB. Contact either the office issuing the data or your nearest district office. Data on prime 
contracts also are issued by Contract Distribution offices, which usually have drawings and speci- 
fications, but bids should be submitted directly to contracting officers as indicated. 


Philadelphia office, Contract Distribu- duty turret and engine lathes, millers, 
tion Branch, Production Division, WPB, drill presses, external and internal 
Broad Street Station Building, reports grinders, heat treating and sandblast- 
the following subcontract opportunities: ing equipment, atomic welding equip- 


14-B10-7: War Production Board, Wash- ment and magnafluxing. 


ington (Conversion Unit) is trying to 
locate facilities for manufacture of 
Hamilton beveled and flat washers. 
Materials required: Chrome-tungsten 
alloy steel forgings. Heat treated and 
to be furnished by prime contractor. 
Tolerances .001. Quantity: 10,000 per 
month at 24-hour day, 576-hour month. 
Following equipment necessary: Ten 
Fay automatic lathes, two Campbell 
cutoff machines, three No. 25 Fafnir 
lathes, two No. 18 hand Blanchard, 
one Garrigus surface grinder, two 
Norton hydro-lappers, two 10-inch Nor- 
ton plain grinders, four automatic 
screw machines, two centerless grind- 
ers, magnafiux testing, hardness test- 
ing, drawing and annealing furnaces. 


15-B7-1: An East Hartford, Conn., firm 


requires subcontracting facilities on 
counterweight brackets, counterweight 
caps, counterweights, cylinder heads, 
pistons, front cone, rear cone and 
combination wrench. Tools required: 
Small drop hammer forgings, drilling 
up to %-inch, turret lathes No. 1 and 
2, milling machines No. 2 and 3, auto- 
matic screw machines 3%-inch, cad- 
mium and chromium plating, bonderiz- 
ing, heat treating and grinding. Steel 
to be SAE 6135-4640-1035-6150. Toler- 
ances .001. Plans and specifications 
on file at Philadelphia office and parts 
on view at exhibits room. 


15-B8-3: A Harrisburg, Pa., firm requires 


subcontracting facilities on the follow- 
ing items: Bolts and nuts 4% x 1%- 
inch diameter % to 7 inches in length, 
and studs % to 1%-inch diameter 2% 
to 8%-inches in length. Material SAE 
1035. Tolerances commercial. Quan- 
tity, 16,625 bolts and nuts and 7715 
studs. Necessary tools include single- 
spindle automatic screw machines or 
small turret lathe and bolt threading 
and tapping machine. 


15-B9-1: A Cleveland, O., firm requires 


subcontracting facilities for manufac- 
turing the following: Contact for smal! 
selector switch, 500 each, parts are %- 
inch long, .265 wide and .045 thick; 
temp. limit bracket, 500 each; parts 
are 1%-inches long, %-inch wide, 14 
lbs.; contact for cable plug (Middle), 
500 each, %-inch long, .516-D, 25 Ibs., 
and contact for cable plug (outside), 
500 each, }#-inch long, .775-D, 22 Ibs. 
Material C. R. copper tinned on both 
sides and metal brass, 22-gage, hard 
brass and silver plate. Tolerance .001. 
Tools necessary: Small stamping press- 
es. Production to start as soon as pos- 
sible. Prints and specifications on file 
at this office. 


15-B10-1: A Philadelphia manufacturer 


requires subcontracting facilities on 
water pump gears, engine sleeves and 
friction cones. Material is brass SAE 
40 and 2345 and bar steel 3%-inch di- 
ameter. Tolerances .001 to .005. Quan- 
tities: 100 to 500 on various items. 
Equipment required: Turret lathes, 
gear hobber, drill presses, brass and 
bronze castings. 


15-B10-2: A Cleveland, O., firm requires 


subcontracting facilities on airplane 
landing gear, various types of cylin- 
ders and pistons. Material required, 
bar steel, steel tubing and steel forg- 
ings, furnished by prime contractor. 
Tolerance .001. Quantity, 75 to 500 
per month, depending on part. Equip- 
ment required: Single-spindle automat- 
ic screw machines (large size), heavy 
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16-B8-1: A Philadelphia firm requires 
subcontracting facilities on the follow- 
ing: Seamless steel tubing from .84 to 
15-inch diameter, 38,700 feet required. 
Hydraulic manifolds required. Steel 
castings under 500 pounds. Bronze and 
copper-silicon castings 10 to 100 pounds 
Tolerances .001 to .005. Electric steel 
castings average 400 pounds. Is a 
rush item. 

13-B9-1: A Cleveland, O., firm requires 
subcontracting facilities on miscellane- 
ous automotive parts, including steer- 
ing knuckle arms, shifter yokes, vari- 
ous thrust and key washers, king pins 
and various bushings. Tools neces- 
Sary include: Production lathes, drop 
forge diesinking equipment, drop forg- 
ing hammers, heat treating equipment 
and cylindrical grinders. Prints and 
specifications on file in this office. 


2-B10-1; The government is lining up fa- 
cilities required for manufacture of 
shot, AP 20MM, M75. Shot has two 
component parts, body and rotating 
band. Materials required—steel, cold 
drawn commercial and copper tubing, 
Class A, Spec. 50-27-1 or gilding met- 
al. Tolerances, .002 smallest. Parts 
range from 3%-inches long to .780- 
inches maximum diameter. Tools re- 
quired: Automatic multi-spindle screw 
machines, Knurling equipment or scor- 
ing facilities, bending equipment for 
compressing copper or applying gild- 
ing metal. 


2-B10-2: Government is lining up facill- 


ties for manufacturing shot, A..’. and 
S.A.P. to 37MM and H.E. shell, 37 MM, 
M63 and shell 40 MM, H.E. Component 
parts consist of bodies, rotating bands, 
nose plugs and base plugs. Material 
to be furnished by subcontractor, is 
bar steel or forgings and gilding met- 
al tubing, copper tubing, aluminu.n al- 
loy. Smallest tolerances .0056-inch 
Parts for the 40MM job are 5.17-inch 
long, O.A. and 1.569-inch maximum di- 
ameter. Parts for 37 MM job are 5.92- 
inch long, O.A. and 1.497-inch max- 
imum diameter. Tools required are 
automatic multi-spindle screw ma- 
chines, not less than 1%-inch fo! 
37MM job, 1% for 40MM job, each ma- 
chine equipped for cutting fine internal 
threads. Banding equipment for com- 
pressing copper and equipment for ap- 
plying gilding metal bands. Knurling 
or notching facilities and diecasting 
facilities. 

Chicago office, Contract Distribution 


Branch of WPB, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 


4-N-302: Chicago area prime contractor 


is arranging to subcontract work for 
50 parts. These parts are of miscel- 
laneous shapes, both simple and Intri- 
cate. Drawings in this office for refer 
ence. Nominal sizes ranging from %” 
to 5” O.D., comprising sleeves, plugs, 
outer and inner bearing races and 
cages, spacers, bell cranks, impellers, 
etc. Material mostly steel, some cast 
iron and some bronze. Machine tools 
required will inciude hand and auto- 
matic screw machines, turret lathes, 
horizontal and vertical milling, surface 
grinding. Rotary external and inter- 
nal grind very essential on some parts. 
Some centerless and thread grinding 
Lapping also indicated and heat treat- 
ment. Tolerances close to commercial. 
All material, tools, jigs, and fixtures 
must be furnished by subcontractor. 
Yearly requirements run from 250 to 
16,000 pieces. Monthly requirements 
will be from 40 pieces to 2500 pieces 
Priority rating is A3 and A-1-A. 





Government Inquiries 








The following prime contracts are pending, with closing dates for bids as indicated. QR refers 
to quantity required. Bidding forms on these items can be obtained only by wiring, mentioning 





sch » to the Procurement Branch 


Field offices of Contract Distribution Branch, 


of the service heading the list of requirements. 
WPB, generally have available for inspection 


and examination, schedules, invitations, specifications and drawings (where required) concerning 


these contracts. 


BUREAU OF SUPPLIES, ACCOUNTS, 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON 

672—Target towing hawsers, galvanized 
wire 1-inch diameter, high grade plow 
steel, 1000 fathoms, QR 184. 3ids 
April 3. 

696—Boat chains, iron or steel, galvan- 
ized, diameter of wire %-inch, QR 693. 
Bids April 10. 

691—Steel bolts and nuts, QR moderate 
to large. Bids April 10. 

476—Ammunition boxes, mark 1, for 40- 
mm. ammunition, QR 1,037,500. Bids 
April 17. 

621—Nails, tacks, brads and spikes, QR 
large. Bids April 3. 

692—Bolts and nuts, steel, varying quan- 
tities of numerous types and sizes. 
Bids April 10. 

708—Pumps, centrifugal, motor-driven; 
spare parts; tools and wrenches, QR 
116. Bids April 9. 

715—Nickel-chromium alloy, %-inch rod, 
QR 140,000 pounds. Bids April 10. 

722—Nuts, steel, QR 194,300. Bids April 
3. 








PUGET SOUND NAVY YARD, 
BREMERTON, WASH. 


4431-A—Steel tubing, structural, lap or 
electric welded, 1.05 and _ 1.315-inch, 


4971—Steel, welding quality, 


QR 1200 feet of each size. Bids April 
*) 


1883 - Bolts, hexagon head and stud 


bolts, machine, brass and steel, QR 
51,200. Bids March 31. 


4478-A—Fittings, tube, flared; adapters, 


couplings, elbows, nuts, tees, brass 
QR small. Bids April 1. 


4890 - Black thimbles, QR 375, and 


shackles, drilled and machined, 1-inch 
QR 112. Bids April 7. 


4892—-Copper wire, and phosphor bronze, 


spring, QR large. Bids April 7. 


4906—Drill press, complete with motor 


and controller, QR 3. Bids April 2. 


4908—Forgings, naval brass, QR 4400 


Bids April 1. 


4909—Engine lathe, 14 x 30-inch centers, 


QR 3. Bids April 1. 


4940—American standard flies, round and 


square, QR 2534. Bids April 3. 


4941 - Twist drills, H.S.S. 11/64 and 


11/32-inch QR 2196. Bids April 3. 


4960—Wire rope, steel, plow, high grade 


galvanized, 6 x 37 regular lay, %“%-inch 
QR 2400 feet. Bids April 3. 

and 1%- 
inch, QR 55,000 pounds. Bids April 4. 


4972—Nails, iron or steel, zinc coated, 


copper, QR 4600 pounds; tacks, QR 
2360 pounds. Bids April 3. 
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Advisory Groups 
For Industries 


Consuming Steel 


WASHINGTON 

INDUSTRY Avisory Committees 
for a number of iron and steel con- 
suming groups have been appoint- 
ed by the WPB. These include a 
government presiding officers and 
representatives of the industry. 

Recent appointments include: 

Machine Tools 

Government presiding officers, George 
Brainard, chief, Tools Branch, 

Committee members: H. S. Beal, C. B. 
Cottrell & Sons, Westerly, R. 1; A. G. 
Bryant, Cleereman Machine Tool Co., 
Green Bay, Wis.; Ralph W. Burke, Kear- 
ney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee; Ralph E. 
Flanders, Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt.; A. K. Ingle, Consolidated 
Machine Tool Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; 
R. F. Ingram, Landis Tool Co., Waynes- 
boro, Pa.; George H. Johnson, Gisholt 
Machine Co., Madison, Wis.; T. S. Ross, 
Rivett Lathe & Grinder Inc., Boston; 
W. W. Tangemen, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati; R. J. Whit- 
ing, Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, 
0.: J. F. Miller, Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit. 

Laundry, Dry Cleaning Machinery 

Government presiding officer, N. G. 
Burleigh, chief, Industrial and Office 
Machinery Branch. 

Committee members: A. Matthews, The 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati; George E. Bowdoin, U. 8S. Hoff- 
man Machinery Corp., New York; Leon- 
ard S. Smith Jr., National Marking Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati; A. R. Braun, The 
Prosperity Co. Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
H. H. Harlan, Troy Laundry Machinery 
Division, American Machine & Metals 
Inc., East Moline, Ill.; Hubert C. Ellis, 
The Ellis Drier Co., Chicago; W. M. Cis- 
sell, W. M. Cissell Mfg. Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; A. R. Patten, Patten Bros. Inc., 
Fall River, Mass 


Cast Iron Soil Pipe, and Fittings 


Government presiding officer, W. W. 
Timmis, chief, Plumbing and Heating 
Branch. 

Committee members: P. A. Thompson, 
Williamstown Foundry Corp., Williams- 
town, N. J.; D. G. Burkert, The Eastern 
Foundry Co., Boyerstown, Pa.; J, R. 
Hedges, Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Division, 
Combustion Engineering Co. Inc., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., William B. Neal, Gadsen 
Iron Works Inc., Gadsen, Ala.; W. Frank 
Dowd, Charlotte Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; William H. Deyo, An- 
niston Foundry Co., Anniston, Ala.; Wil- 
liam B. Byrd Jr., Alabama Pipe Co., Chi- 
cago; J. L. Tinning, Hercules Foundries 
Inc., Los Angeles; Michael J. Harvey, 
Tyler Iron & Foundry Co., Tyler, Tex.; 
J. J. Crotty, The Central Foundry Co., 
New York. 

Motorized Fire Apparatus 


xovernment presiding officer, George 
W. Angell, Safety and Technical Equip- 
ment Branch, Fire Equipment Section. 

Committee members: H. B. Spain, The 
Seagrave Corp., Columbus, O.; E. L. 
Maxim, Maxim Motor Co., Middleboro, 
Mass.; E. J. Wendell, Hale Fire Pump 
Co. Inc., Conshohocken, Pa.; H. J. An- 
derson, American Marsh Pumps _ Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich.; L. W. Gardner, How- 
ard-Cooper Corp., Portland, Oreg. 


Metal, Wire Lath 


Government presiding officer, J. L. 
Haynes, chief, Building Materials 
Branch, 

Committee members: S. F. Bartlett, 
U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago; T. C. Phil- 
lips, Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; C. M. Cooper, Bostwick Steel Lath 
Co., Niles, O.; William M. Goldsmith, 
Goldsmith Metal Lath Co., Cincinnati; 
Frank Horton, Alabama Metal Lath 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Kenneth D. Mann, 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; C. A. 
Vander Pyl, E. H. Edwards Co., San 
Francisco; Ralph Burley, National Gyp- 
sum Co., Buffalo; G. A. Sagendorph, 
Pennsylvania Metal Co. Inec., Boston; 
L. M. Steenrod, Consolidated Expanded 
Metal Companies, Wheeling, W. Va.: 
W. B. Turner, Milcor Steel Co., Milwau- 
kee; Charles C. Wickwire, Wickwire 
Bros., Cortland, N. Y.; Edward Wilson, 
Ceco Steel Products Corp., Omaha, Nebr. 


Fire Sprinkler 
Government presiding officer, George 


W. Angell, Safety and Technical Equip- 
ment Branch, Fire Equipment Section. 

Committee members: I. W. Knight, Grin- 
nell Company Inc., Providence, R. I.; A. 
B. Crowder, Crowder Bros. Inc., St. Louis; 
Frank J. Fee Jr., Reliable Automatic 
Sprinkler Co. Inc., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
W. K. Hodgman Jr., Hodgman Mfg. Co., 
Taunton, Mass. 


Metal Off.ce Furniture 

Government presiding officer, W. A. 
Adams, assistant chief, Furniture In- 
dustry Branch. 

Members are: J. E. Larson, Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; 
R. W. Mick, Harter Corp., Sturgis, Mich.; 
R. A. Cramer, Cramer Posture Chair 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Earl D. Power, 
Lyon Metal Products Inc., Aurora, II1.; 
H. J. Onions, Warren, Pa.; E. F. Daily, 
Meilink Steel Safe Co., Toledo, O.; H. H. 
Lynn, Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, O.; 
Thomas E. Miller, Shaw Walker Co., 
Muskegon, Mich.; G. Ruck, Columbian 
Steel Equipment Co., Philadelphia; Ar- 
thur R. Rumbles, Remington-Rand 
Inc., Buffalo; Charles E. Attwood, Acme 
Visible Records Inc., Chicago; L. S. 
Hamaker, Berger Mfg. Division of Re- 
public Steel Corp., Canton, O.; W. J. 
Schaefer, Interior Steel Equipment Co., 
Cleveland; Gleeson Murphy, Jr., Murphy 
Chair Co., Owensboro, Ky.;.Edward C. 
Keyworth, Collier Keyworth Co., Gard- 
ner, Mass.; R. J. Burke, Worley & Co., 
Pico, Calif.; E. A. Purnell, General Fire- 
proofing Co., Youngstown, O. 


Production of Metal Windows 
Restricted by War Board 


Strict controls have been placed 
by WPB on the production and 
distribution of metal windows. 

Restrictions, contained in Limita- 
tion Order L-17, cover metal sashes, 
metal casements and other metal 
frameworks designed for window 
installations, and their accessories. 

Manufacturers may make metal 
windows only for orders which bear 
an A-2 or higher preference rating, 
or on which work has already be- 
gun. 





Forty Heavy-Duty Locomotives Ordered by 





Southern Pacific 


Locomotives are of the 4-8-8-2 class, with four cylinders, a 

tractive force of 124,300 pounds. Engine and tender weigh 

1,051,200 pounds; tender holds 6100 gallons of oil and 22,000 
gallons of water 


FORTY of these heavy-duty. oil burning freight and pas- 
senger steam locomotives have been ordered by the South- 
ern Pacific Lines from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia. Engines cabs are in front for greater visibility. 
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Index of Activity 
Steady at 12% Level 


MEASURED by STEEL’s index, pace of industrial 
activity in the iron, steel and metalworking indus- 
tries has recorded little change so far this month. 
The index held steady near the 128 level for the third 
consecutive week during the period ended March 21. 
Peak recorded this year was 133.9 in the week of 


Jan. 31, while a year ago the index stood at 133.5. 


Steelmaking operations were unchanged at 95.5 per 
cent of capacity during the week ended March 21. 
However, last week the national steel rate reached 
the best level recorded this year, and on a tonnage 
basis was at an all-time high. Heavier movement of 
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The BUSINESS TREND 





steel scrap, due to milder weather and more intensi- 
fied collection effort resulting from numerous scrap 
drives throughout the country, is cited as the chief 
reason for the recent upturn in steel output. 

Carloadings declined to 796,640 cars in latest pe- 


riod. 


freight traffic over the coming weeks. 
traffic totaled 768,508, while the peak last year was 


922,884. 


tially unchanged at 3,357,032,000 


corresponding 1941 period. 


Movement of iron ore and coal should bolster 


A year ago 


kilowatts 
the latest week, a gain of 12.5 per cent above the 


Electric power consumption held substan- 


during 
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STEEL’S indea Of activity declined 0.2 point 28.1 n nded 
Mo. 
bl “a i oS we 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 
Jan. 131.3 127.3 114.7 91.1 73.3 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 
Jan. 10. . : ae 128.2 Feb. 129.6 132.3 105.8 90.8 71.1 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 
ES CR 133.1 130.8 March 133.9 104.1 92.6 Ti 114.4 87.7 83.1 78.9 44.5 54.2 80.4 
Jan. 24....... 133.7 = 130.7 — April 1272 102.7 898 708 1166 1008 85.0 836 524 528 °&«81210 
Jan. 31....... 133.9 132.0 May 1348 1046 983.4 467.4 121.7 1018 818 83.7 63.5 548 78.6 
| 8 130.6 132.7 June 138.7 114.1 90.9 63.4 109.9 100.3 77.4 80.6 70.3 51.4 72.1 
ee, ee ke ss 129.8 132.3 July 128.7 102.4 83.5 66.2 110.4 100.1 75.3 63.7 77.1 47.1 67.3 
OE. De 129.0 131.2 Aug. 118.1 101.1 83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 
>. Se 129.1 133.0 Sept. 126.4 113.5 98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.3 
ae, ie 128.3 133.1 Oct. 133.1 127.8 114.9 83.6 98.1 94.8 77.0 56.4 63.1 48.4 59.2 
, as Tope: 128.3 135.0 Nov. 132.2 129.5 116.2 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 54.9 52.8 47.5 54.4 
Fo ets ‘ 133.5 Dec. 130.2 126.3 118.9 95.1 74.7 3. 
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TT CRERATERHDRORASCHER SSR RE BSR eS, | 
STEEL INGOT OPERATIONS Steel Ingot Operations 
ny ae - | eee ee dai (Per Cent) 
0 g 110 Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
> 100 100 Mar. 21.. 95.5 99.5 62.5 55.5 
cm Ne ee ees Mar. 14.... 955 985 625 565 
O 90 PT SE ates ae ma “90 GO _ ee 96.5 97.5 63.5 56.5 
A ay 67 a Feb. 28.... 96.0 96.5 65.5 56.0 
< 20 A\v 4 80 = Feb, 21.... 96.0t 945 67.0 55.0 
O ioa0| 7 Oo Feb. 14.... 97.0 965 69.0 55.0 
uL r; ue Feb. 7.... 96.0 97.0 71.0 54.0 
° 10 j 170 0 Jan. 31.... 97.0 97.0 765 53.0 
_ a H.... 9D @85 25 BS 
& 60 f. 4 60 5 Jan. 17.... 960 945 845 515 
od 1939 Jan. 10.... 96.5 93.0 86.0 52.0 
© 50 50 & Jan. 3.... 975 925 865 51.5 
& a, Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
40 40 Dec. 27.... 935 80.0 75.5 40.0 
Dec. 20.... 97.5 95.0 905 62.0 
30 30 ici ii 
a8 em PP) RaNeee ep) to tSince Feb. 21 rate is based on new 
OM aN FER AUG. SEPT! OCT. | NOV DE | capacity figures as of Dec. 31 last. 
TTTT}1TITTTTTTTTITITTTITI TIT ITITT ITT ITTIITI]IIII IIIT II 
Electric Power Output pra LECTRIC POWER OUTPUT a 
(Million KWH) 3500 3500 
3450 ts 7* 3450 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 w@ 3400 T eS 3400 
Mar. 21. . 8,357 2,964 2,508 2,258 & 3350 . +1 3350 
Mar. 14... 3.357 2,965 2.550 2,276 3 3300 | oxo 41 3300 
Mar. 7.. 3,392 2,987 2,553 2,285 = 3050 AY +/ | 3250 
Feb. 28 3,410 2,982 2,568 2,294 t 3900 /- ae? ee 7 3200 ¢ 
Feb, 21...... 3,424 2,968 2,547 2,269 $ 3150 m ul 3150 2 
Feb. 14 3,422 2,959 2,565 2,297 5 3100 ; ¥ 3100 
Feb. 7. 3,475 2,973 2,616 2,315 Senn ty wh pazcne 
Jan. 31 2,468 2,978 2,633 2,327 “ “ar ae 
Jan. 24.. 3,440 2,980 2,661 2,340 u. 3000 | ess wut on 3000 5 
O ed S g yy 
Jan, 17 3,450 2,996 2,674 2,342 i ed OF OS ~ A * 2950 w» 
Jan. 10 3,473 2,985 2,688 2,329 zZ 2000}-f atl 4 2900 
Jan. 38 3,287 2,831 2,558 2,239 2 2850 }-+ 2850 
Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 2 2800 = 
Dec, 27 3,234 2,757 2,465 2,175 one t oo 
Dec. 20 3,449 3,052 2,712 2,425 soo pL at ~ 
Dec. 13 . 8,431 3,004 2,674 2,390 STEEL COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
“eer 3989 9976 26 7 1600 12600 
= a See en ee otters 
J AN.|FEB| MAR] APR| MAY [JUNE/JULY] AUG.|SEPT| OCT. | NOV] DEC. 
Ss mi scetbaaichaiecs He Be. | mi TTT TTT Trt TTT ae Auto Production 
1400 | : | ses °%s + 1400 (1000 Units) 
*s|.=.| _ [AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
1300 —- ae Fis Be “ESTIMATED BY WAROS REPORTS 1300 Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
ye Mar. 21.... 289 1238 1034 989.4 
1200 | etona dere?) it ee, 200 Mar. 14.... 306 131.6 105.7 86.7 
| HA; , ——{—-—+——_41100 Mar. 7..... 245 1259 1036 841 
sf ; Nfs, tioo02 Feb. 28.... 301 1266 1009 78.7 
y * wae Os Feb. 21.... 25.7¢ 129.2 1027 15.7 
pn “of 900 3 Feb. 14.... 298 1275 95.1 79.9 
[set SM = Teno 5 Fob. 7.... S71 1977 980 968 
aA * co Jan. 31.... 733 1244 1012 79.4 
me Rs, ESE a" 700 8}. Jan, 24.. 79.9 1219 1064 99.2 
/ . : rr Jan. 17.... 75.0 1240 1085 902 
"2 TT ee Jan. 10.... 59.0 1159 1113 869 
Le —_| 4 1 Heo Z je, S3..:. 0S CT HS COM 
0 Oi ie iE ae Po Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
VN ‘ “| Dec. 27.... 246 813 89.4 75.2 
~ WA 300 Dec. 20.... 65.9 125.4 117.7 929 
Le | | ogg Dec. 13.... 96.0 1256 1184 102.9 
| OE PRS Dec. 6.... 90.2 1248 115.5 100.7 
a leet 100 iheniehistincasiiniaicenantiiian 
ESSN O Skee wee m +Canadian trucks and automobiles and 
_LSEPT| OCT. : O United States trucks, since Feb. 21. 
ee RREIGHT CAR LOADINGS __ 1 ep kat Trt 
| | | S| SS FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS . 
Freight Car Loadings 1400 | COMPILED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 1400 
(1000 Cars) 1300 |-—- 3 eecch BNE COM Dae Eick : : —_— 1300 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 | | mF ee ee 3 a 
Mar. 21 797 769 620 605 ste | ee oT wh, 4 1200 
Mar. 14 799 759 619 595 #1100 en cee om vclmine SR Ey 95 A — 9-9 — - * 00% 
Mar, 7...... 77 742 gu 2G | Ss coe Fes ee, ‘A 3 
Feb. 28 781 757 634 599 1000 ot OE ~— jae oo ie , s 1000u. 
Feb. 21 775 «= «678_—«*S95——«CSG ue nacees, ftecetse” [1929 7 , "ets. 
Feb. 14 783 721 608 580 © 900} 44 "4 - eto SN ON 900 
Feb. 7 784 710 627 580 2 ? \ 194 iY, “PP. * 
Jan. 31...... 816 714 657 S77 z 800 - a) sc $— +$ —1— 41800 2 
Jan. 24...... 818 711 649 5864 a : 7 \ ‘ r! 
Jan. 17...... G2 73 C8 oD 700 ny ot 4-—— pt 700 2 
Jan. 10...... 7387 712 668 587 5 y, ted LAN | 
alee” Os 674 614 9592 581 F 6004 ——a Nos ied 7 ad 600 = 
Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 <te E 7 VAUN 
Dec. 27... 607 545 550 500 500 armen a2 | 9, alin Fae patra Sama RENIN Mea BN. 5 oe 
7TEEL \ 
Dec. 20 799 700 655 574 400 ee a, ee. 5 + a a 400 
obit Lil RSS RESRAR ESSER ime is SER raw eI riliits 
48 STEEL l JAN B. | MAR. | APR. JUNE | JULY | AUG PT.| OCT. | NOV. ae 
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120 1938 1939 | 1940 194 i942 nO 
Class I Railroads 
110 NET OPERATING INCOME 110 
Net Operating Income 
FOR CLASS | ROADS 
(Unit: $1,000,000) 100 i0O 
1942 1941 1940 1939 90 | 90 
Jan. $68.97 $62.02 $46.01 $32.95 Ww & 
Feb. .......... 5848 3286 18.64 a 80 SO 4 
Mar. ... 80.63 37.03 34.38 2 1 2 
April 52.57 3412 15.32 2 70 fe) 
May .... 88.63 47.41 25.17 60 ~~. 
June .... 93.26 48.09 39.17 % e) 
July ... 106.31 57.73 49.00 » 50 50 w 
ee 111.32 66.53 54.57 a ot 
Sept. 104.07 74.72 86.53 OD 40 40 S$ 
Oct. 93.66 87.64 101.72 = a 
Nov. .. 68.76 72.00 70.41 = 30 30 = 
Dec. 80.55 78.79 60.95 | 
20 | 20 
Average. $83.29 $56.84 $49.02 he 0 
*Indicates deficit. 0 STEEL PNET a 0 
“10 L “10 
1939 | 1940 1941 1942 
SOOOPTTTTTTITTITITITITT ITTTT{/ TIT II]; IT] IT} IT] IT | IT] ITT] 00° Iron and Steel 
4750/— DOMESTIC IRON & STEEL, , ye Scrap Consumption 
EE » 
4500 SCRAP CONSUMPTION [VV 4500 (Gross Tons) 
4250 DATA COMPILED BY INSTITUTE OF 7 ~ 4250 
scam leon serene AYN sti, ‘ai -aates aes 
2 4000 i: Vv 4000 ~ (000 omitted) 
re) re) Jan. 4,590 4,278 3,581 2,257 
See | 3 e ween Feb. 4,276 4,172 2,812 2,124 
© 3500 3500 O Mar. 4,662 2,728 2,419 
$ j| ] 2 Apr. 4,406 2,548 2,114 
Zz 3250 ] ] 32503 May 4,609 3,061 2,079 
- June . 4,406 3,482 2,221 
” ’ ’ » 
2 3000 7 ] 30005 July 4.415 3526 247 
F 2750 2750 f Aug. 4,518 3,968 2,675 
ro ] V - Sept. 4,392 3,876 3,018 
2500 2500 Oct. 4,649 4,233 3,809 
LA } Nov. . 4,482 3,922 3,858 
2250 AF pe 2250 Dec. 4,634 3,950 3,613 
2000 VW STEER 2000 ; — — 
j Total 53,623 41,687 32,434 
otitis ti tid 3 9 Mo. Av. 3,474 2,708 
JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND J FMAMJJA SOND 
1938 1939 1940 I9O4) 1942 
180 180 
Industrial Production 170 ; INDUSTRIAL +f 170 
Federal Reserve Board’s Index PRODUCTION INDEX 
160 -— eine ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 160 
(1985-89 — 100) AVERAGE 1935, 39 =!00 
150 -K———-- . 150 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 
Jan. 272: 100: 2: 202 86 E 140 K+ + i405 
Feb. 173 141 116° 101 84 = Wi 
March oo 2 ae ae me ie | a 130 9 
April ae a | - - 
May 150 115 97 80 Ww (20 120 Ww 
June ..... wm wa 6 | a a. 
Sug 24s. 160 121 104 86 0 VS 110 
Aug. 160 121 104 90 | 
Oct. 163 129 121 95 
Nov 168 133 124 100 100 100 
Dec 167 138 126 101 
SEG, eM Men, | Sekalen.) - Saleen 90 90 
Year Ave.... 154 122 108 SR 7TEEL 
80 a COMPILED BY FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD ] 80 
Of LO 
1938 39 1940 1941 1942 
WO PTT ety lO All Commodity 
Wholesale Price Index 
105 ~ COMMODITY WHOLESALE mnramemt a. U. S. Bureau of Labor 
PRICE INDEX (1926 = 100) 
100 — OS SC eae: Cements 100 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 
Jan. 96.0 80.8 79.4 76.9 80.9 
Feb. 80.6 78.7 76.9 79.8 
5 99 i SEES? MENS ase March 815 784 76.7 79.7 
WwW oe ¢ April 83.2 78.6 76.2 78.7 
O May 84.9 78.4 76.2 78.1 
a 90 . —| 90, June 87.1 775 756 783 
Wd ul July 88.8 77.7 75.4 78.8 
Aug. 90.3 77.4 75.0 78.1 
85 OSS eieme —| 8&5 Sept 91.8 78.0 79.1 78.3 
Oct. 92.4 78.7 79.4 [7.6 
Nov 92.5 79.6 79.2 77.5 
sy Seppe a a re — 80 Dec. 93.6 80.0 79.2 77.0 
Ave. 87.3 78.5 77.1 786 
7 715 
S| COPYRIGHT 1942 
$ STEEL COMPILED BY US. BUREAU OF LABOR 
Obisticlirts titi titi @) March 30, 1942 49 





























AS EVERYONE knows, our sup- 
ply of raw rubber has been cut off 
since Dec, 8, 1941, which means 
that every piece of industrial equip- 
ment of which rubber is a part 
must be conserved to the utmost to 
spread our thin supply as far as 
possible in the days to come. 

This obviously applies to all rub- 
ber now in use. It is not only a 
patriotic obligation—it is a must 
for rubber plays a vital part in our 
natior:’s productive facilities. With 
no raw rubber available or in sight, 
we have no choice but to conserve 
all rubber to the utmost. 


hose under tension at the connec- 
tion. 

Air Hose: Buy only the best 
grade available, with tube recom- 
mended to resist oil and heat, and 
cover to resist abrasion, Keep heat 
and oil exposure to minimum. Se- 
lect hose with firm body to resist 
kinking and cracking. Keep com- 
pressers and after-coolers in good 
repair. Do not allow hose to catch 
or be dragged on equipment. When 
not in use, store in cool, dry place. 
Use high-pressure couplings having 
clamps that fasten to the shank 
as well as the hose. 


Fire Hose: Buy hose with close- 
ly woven jacket as this type wears 
longer and provides fuller protec- 
tion from abrasion. Buy hose made 
with flat cure since it folds natur- 
ally and places no strain on hose 
tube when racked or coiled. When 
storing in racks, use as few folds 
as possible and change position of 
folds periodically to relieve strain 
on rubber at those points. Dry 
hose after use to avoid mildew. 
Remove new hose from packing 
cases immediately and loosen coils 
to relieve mechanical strains. Run 
water through unused hose period- 
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for you get no more 


From here on in, new rubber items are going to be impossible or at 


least extremely difficult to get. 


So let's be realistic and take all 


means possible to get every bit of life from our rubber goods. 
Here is told how you can do just that 


LET'S FACE IT... 


There is no adequate source of rub- 
ber in sight. 


Yet rubber is indispensable in 
much industrial equipment for pro- 
ducing war goods and civilian neces- 
sities. 

That means it is not only sound 
economy but your patriotic obliga- 
tion to see to it that every piece of 
equipment in your plant containing 
rubber is treated with the utmost 
care. Every man in the plant from 
the big boss to the office boy should 
know and follow the rules outlined 
here. 











The things that cut the life of 
natural rubber are: 
The ultraviolet 
rect sunlight 
Oil, gasoline and grease 
Abrasion 
Mechancal _ strains 
from heavy overloads 
Excessive heat or cold 
Constant bending and flexing 
Constant tension 
Continued exposure to water. 


rays from di- 


such as 


Here are some _ specific recom- 
mendations to help you get longer 
life from your rubber mechanical 
equipment as abstracted from a re- 
cent article in Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance by William 
S. Richardson, general manager, 
Industrial Products Division, the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.: 

Water hose should not be bent, 
kinked, dragged over rough sur- 
faces. Drain water from _ hose 
when not in use. Avoid working 
pressures higher than manufactur- 
er’s recommendation. Wind the 
hose on a reel when it is not in 
use. Store in a _ protected place 
away from sun and weather. Ar- 
range all connections so hose hangs 
down to avoid bending or placing 
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Steam Hose: Use hose only at 
recommended maximum tempera- 
tures and corresponding steam pres- 
sures. Remember, a small-diame- 
ter hose will withstand more pres- 
sure than a large-diameter hose 
with the same number of plies. 
Use shortest practical length. Hose 
with one end open will withstand 
higher pressure than when both 
ends are closed. Guard against 
clogging or plugging of hose. Avoid 
superheated steam as it is more 
damaging to hose than saturated 
steam. Prevent alternate freezing 
and heating. Avoid flexing and bena- 
ing. Use hose with extra cover thick- 
ness if subject to excessive abra- 
sion. Be sure hose is especially de- 
signed for the particular service for 
which it is employed. Remember to 
leave one end of hose open when 
steam pressure is turned off as 
quick condensation may cause tube 
to pull away from carcass. 

Be sure couplings are suitable 
for the pressures involved. Use 
couplings that can be retightened. 
Avoid exposure to excessive heat. 
When used for wash-up service 
where hose is exposed to fats, 
grease and oil, be sure outside 
cover is washed daily. Drain hot 
water from hose after using. 


ically to retard oxidation. Drain 
and dry thoroughly thereafter. 
Clean hose before storing if ex- 
posed to oil or grease in service. 
Be sure to remove gasoline thor- 
oughly as fumes can loosen tube 
from cotton jacket. 

Check standpipe valve to be sure 
no leakage occurs into hose. Pro- 
tect jackets from contact with 
acids. If such contact occurs, clean 
thoroughly with 5 per cent solution 
of washing soda, followed by a 
water rinse. 

Hose Couplings: Be sure all 
burrs or sharp points from stem 
of coupling or nipple are removed. 
Coat inside of hose with soap solu- 
tion or rubber cement before ap- 
plying coupling. Never use oil or 
grease. Do not let cement dry be- 
fore inserting shank of coupling. 
Be sure to use proper size stem; 
never cut away a portion of the 
tube to make it fit stem. 

Cut hose squarely to allow prop- 
er seating. Wherever possible, use 
hose with capped end or apply 
several successive coats of rubber 
cement to the exposed fabric to 
eliminate wicking. 

Force coupling into hose evenly 

—never drive with a hammer or 
mallet. Use proper size clamp al- 
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ways, and draw them up tightly. 
To couple wire-wound hose, turn 
wire in at right angles so it follows 
the hose and can be clamped down 
securely. Be suze hose is hung 
or suspended so coupling does not 
cause strain on hose. 


Tires: While solid rubber tires 
will withstand harder usage than 
pneumatic tires, they are vulner- 
able to certain abuses. Wet rub- 
ber cuts much easier than dry rub- 
ber. Therefore special care should 
be taken to avoid curbs, rails and 
other obstructions when tires are 
wet. Overloading solid tires is ex- 
tremely harmful. Avoid oil and 
grease; be sure floor-washing solu- 
tion does not contain oil. 

Over or under-inflation of pneu- 
matic tires cuts their life, so main- 
tain recommended air pressures at 
all times. Check air pressure after 
a few miles of service whenever a 
tire is changed. Shift tires from 
wheel to wheel every 5000 miles or 
more often. Watch abrasion—that 
means don’t turn corners at high 
speed; jam on brakes; run with 
misaligned wheels; drive fast on 
hot, dry roads. Always start gent- 
ly, avoid curbs, check tires imme- 
diately if car or truck steers 
queerly. 


Conveyor Belts: In a_ rubber 
conveyor belt, the cotton fabric sup- 
plies all the structural strength 
and so does all the work in sup- 





porting and pulling the load. The 
rubber supplies no _ structural 
strength but affords the _ protec. 
tion needed to resist abrasive wear, 
cutting blows, rot and corrosion. 
Negligible wear occurs when the 
correct conveyor belt is used along 
a straightaway and when the idlers 
are in good condition and proper]; 
spaced. Principal wear occurs at 
loading point. An ideal chute dis- 
charges the material upon the belt 
at nearly the same speed and in 
the same direction as the belt 
travels. 

An effective measure to prevent 
lumps falling against the rubber 
surface is to cut a V-shaped notch 
in the lip of the chute to allow 
fines to drop on the belt first, there- 
by cushioning the fall of the heavi- 
er material. 

Skirt boards will cause excessive 
wear if allowed to contact the belt 
at any time. They should always 
be set so space between board and 
belt increases in the direction of 
belt travel, thus preventing pieces 
from becoming wedged between 
belt and board to gouge the belt. 

In cold weather watch that water 
does not freeze the belt to the pul- 
leys as starting up the conveyor 
then can tear the rubber away 
from the belt. Always check the 
complete system before starting a 
belt which may be frozen to the 
pulleys. 

Moisture that is allowed to satu- 





One Way To “‘Spread’’ a Girder 





ONE OF the newest “wrinkles” in welding is clearly shown in the accompanying 
illustration—that of inserting a web between portions of a split H-beam to obtain 
a deeper girder. Here the beam, 12!/2 inches deep with 151/2-inch flanges and 
%/g-inch web, has been split and a 7/16-inch by 54-inch plate is being inserted 
to make this 35-foot girder 5 feet 7 inches deep. A Lincoln Electric Tornado 
automatic welding head mounted on a post is being used for the work. The head 
is lowered into working position by a rack arrangement, and filler wire is fed 
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over top of head from a reel into the arc 








rate the belt will cause rot and 
mildew. Acid can do equal or more 
serious harm. Belts under moist 
conditions should be given a mil- 
dew treatment. Watch belt fast- 
eners to be sure they do not cause 
tears or rips. Be on the lookout 
continuously for small injuries and 
make temporary repairs promptly 
until permanent repair such as vul- 
canizing can be accomplished. 


V-belts: When applying belts, see 
that the sheaves are lined up, that 
sheave grooves are clean and free 
from harmful burrs and not un- 
duly worn..Keep reasonable tension 
on belt. Do not force belt into 
groove, slacken take-up  sufficient- 
ly first. 

Belts in operation should be 
checked for alignment periodically. 
Keep belts and sheaves free from 
oil and grease. Adjust the takeup 
tension frequently. Always re- 
move tools, bars and other ma- 
terials from points where they may 
fall into drive. Guard against over- 
loading the drive for any appreci- 
able period of time. Protect belts 
from direct sunlight. 


Clothing: Never store folded ot 
under pressure. Hang up all gar 
ments and keep free from pressure. 
Do not expose to sunlight or exces- 
sive heat. Before storing any rubber 
wearing apparel, clean it thor- 
ougly to remove all oil, grease or 
paint. 


Mats: Rubber mats are essential 
for safety around much equipment. 
Unpack new mats as soon as re 
ceived to avoid permanent se! 
Never force mats into place. Ai 
ways trim if necessary. Be sure 
mat lies flat and that floor is clean 
and as smooth as possible. Avoid 
placing mats close to steam pipes 
or excessive heat. Be sure doors 
do not drag on mats. 

Clean regularly with broom oi 
brush and mop with clean water 
Avoid cleaning’ solutions’ unless 
known to be harmless. If lime 
in hard water deposits a coating, 
scrub with soap and water pre- 
ceded by a mild scouring powder. 

When removing mats, avoid 
sharp bending. When cleaning, do 
not hang mats over sharp edges or 
hot radiators or pipes. Avoid out 
side exposure, protecting against 
sunlight, heat, gasoline, oil, chemi- 
cals and food products, which 
should be removed immediately hy 
thorough cleaning if accidentally 
deposited on the mat. 

Keep floor under mats dry. Turn 
mat over until dry whenever it 
gets wet. Do not roll trucks or 
pull heavy furniture or other ob 
jects over mats. 

Tank Linings: Rubber linings 
are essential in much processing 
equipment including pickling and 
cleaning tanks of various types. 

(Please turn to Page 86) 








HOW MUCH does the spoken word 
cost your business every year? The 
loss accruing from mistaken orders 
and the resulting confusion cannot 
even be estimated. The similarity 
of words is a boon to poets but a 
bane to business. When spoken, the 
sentence, “Tell him the amount is 
reduced,” is very similar to “Tell 
him the account is refused.” In the 
same manner “Blue jobs are slow- 
ing up line” could be understood as 
“New jobs are showing up fine,” 
Many other phrases are easily gar- 
bled merely by misunderstanding a 
single word. In any of these in- 
stances, whether spoken to an assist- 
ant, to a group, or entrusted to any 
device which records or transmits 
the human voice, such phrases may 
easily result in costly mistakes or 
in valuable time wasted in further 
explanation. 

It is the elimination of these mis- 
takes and their waste of time and 
money that is influencing many in- 
dustrial plants to utilize “writing by 
wire.” Telescribing substitutes the 
security of the written message for 
the uncertainty of spoken orders. 

There are many messages that 
should be written to avoid any pos- 
sibility of error. By installing tele- 
scribing equipment from office to 
various portions of a plant, it is 
possible to transmit production 
schedules and schedule changes to 
every key point in the production 
process or assembly line instantly 
and with no possibility of misunder- 
standing or confusion. Shipping or- 
ders can be transmitted to the load- 
ing platform or shipping department 
instantly. 

Similarly, requisitions for materi- 
als and parts needed for various de- 
partments can be sent to stock 
rooms;.a record of materials sent 
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@ to prevent misunderstandings 


@ to avoid interrupting recipient 


@ to provide a written record 


@ to fix responsibility 


from receiving department to pro- 
duction and stock control points can 
be made; information regarding 
production orders enables parts in 
production to be located quickly, re- 
gardless of what part of the plant 
they may be in; laboratory analyses 
of materials and products can be 
transmitted to control departments; 
advice from inspection and test de- 
partments can be transmitted to any 
portion of the assembly line or to 
any production department. 

In transmitting messages, it is 
possible to send sketches showing 
dimensions, tolerances and other 
points which would be difficult to 
explain verbally. All this is done 
with no possibility of misunderstand- 
ing by the recipient since the mes- 
sage is in permanent written form 
as it is received. 

The advantage of a permanent 
written record cannot be estimated. 


It at once eliminates all possibility 
of buck-passing and alibis as it defi- 
nitely fixes responsibility either on 
the sender or recipient. ‘Too, the 
written record is instantly available 
whenever it is needed for checking 
back. 

Saves Time: To use a telescribing 
system such as the TelAutograph 
telescriber, only one operator—the 
sender—is required instead of two 
as there need be no recipient at the 
other end of the line since the mes- 
sage is recorded automatically. Also, 
since a message can be transmitted 
simultaneously to as many points 
as desired, it is not necessary for 
the sender to get in touch with vari- 
ous points in succession to repeat 
the message to them. The system 
provides 24-hour service at all points 
without attendants. It assures get- 
ting messages to their destination. 
Too, it is not easy to overlook a 
written message on the record. 

The noise problem is particularly 
important in verbal transmissions 
in such plants as those doing press 
work and similar operations, but the 
telescribing system is unaffected by 
even the worst noise conditions. 

A telescribing system relieves the 





TYPICAL TELESCRIBING SYSTEMS 


Handling Sales Orders and Production, 
System Connects— 


Sales order department 

—Credit department 

—Warehouse 

—Production planning and scheduling 
department 

—Manufacturing department | 

—Manufacturing department 2 

—Etc. 


To Handle Incoming Materials and 
Parts, System Connects— 


—Receiving department 

—Inspection and testing department 
—Traffic department 

—Purchasing department 
—Storeroom 

—Beginning of production line 
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TelAutograph Co. 
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Fig. 1—-Manufacturing department foremen are kept informed 
on jobs ahead, so materials and machine setups can be pre- 
pared in advance, speeding production. Fig. 2—If a job is 
slowed down by a machine breakdown, the department fore- 
man is told of another job which can be done while the re- 
pair is being made, maintenance men can be summoned, re- 
pair parts requisitioned on the telescriber. Fig. 3—Production 
planning and scheduling department is notified of jobs by 
sales order department. Schedule man fits job into schedule, 
instantly informs all departments concerned in writing. Like- 
wise, changes in quantities, specifications, delivery dates and 
the like are instantly telescribed to the department involved. 
Fig. 4—Stock Running Low: Stockroom and warehouse are in 
touch with all manufacturing departments so rate of produc- 
tion can be controlled to keep adequate stock reserves at all 
times, preventing shortages of stocked items. 


Fig. 5—Packers Ready: Shipping department is notified in advance 

ping cases, packing and labeling materials, trucks and freight cars can be 

ready by the time the finished products arrive. Changes in shipping dates or 

routings are handled instantly 

Fig. 6—Progress Reports: Order clerk can get quick okay on delivery date: 

check with production planning and scheduling to give prospective delivery dat 

can keep in touch with production through all the manufacturing steps 
can answer inquiries as to progress of customer's jobs 


switchboard load since the messages ceived and acted upon any time with- 


are transmitted over separate lines. in a few hours at the other end. 
Similarly, it is easy to locate any- With a TelAutograph system, all 
one in the office or shop merely by routine messages are recorded auto 
sending a message to all stations. matically at the receivers without 
It is evident such quick convenient requiring the attention of anyone. 
multiple communication saves man- At the same time, provision is 
power as it eliminates the need for made for the 10 per cent of the 


messengers, stock chasers and messages which require immediate 
others, who can then be assigned’ action. A signal in the form of a 
to productive jobs. bell, buzzer or light is actuated to 

Why Kill Your Production Man? indicate that a message is being 
Today when every production man received that requires immediate at- 
is almost driven frantic by demands tention. Such a system automati- 
on his time, a telescribing system cally relieves the production man of 
can be of immense advantage to 90 per cent of the interruptions to 
him since it eliminates constant in- receive messages. This allows him 
terruptions from his work to take to concentrate on his job, to or- 
messages. In any plant, about 90 ganize his work and to operate 
per cent of the messages to be trans- much more effectively, to say 
mitted are routine and could be re- nothing of eliminating the high con- 
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sumption of nervous energy re- 


quired to concentrate on a job when 
one is being interrupted at frequent 
intervals. 

What Is the TelAutograph Sys- 


tem: As shown in accompanying il- 


lustrations, the TelAutograph is a 
machine which transmits script 
automatically as it is written. The 
sender holds a pencil-like stylus with 
which he writes on a plate. No 
mark is left on the plate, but above 
the plate his message is written 
out automatically, and simultaneous- 
ly it is written at the various re- 
ceiving stations. By means of keys, 
push buttons or other auxiliary con- 
trol devices, the transmitter can be 
connected to any one or any combi- 
nation of receiving stations desired. 
The transmitter and receiver can 
be incorporated into a single unit 
called a transceiver. 

Principle of Operation: Movement 
of the scriber by the operator mere- 
ly operates the arms of two rheo- 
stats or variable resistance units 
which are set at right angles to 
each other. 

This varies the voltage applied to 
two meter elements carrying the 
pen so that the variations in resist- 
ance are translated into voltage vari- 
ations, which in turn are translated 
into pen motions. In this manner 
the pen follows exactly the path of 
the scriber. The pen writes only 
when the scriber touches the plate, 
thus controlling continuity of the 
line drawn just as in ordinary writ- 
ing. 

Both transmitter and _ receiver 
units as well as combinations of 
the two have been developed to 
meet a wide range of requirements. 
The automatic winder type winds 
the messages on a roll to provide 
a permanent record. In those in- 
stances where it is desired to tear 
the message off from the strip to 
carry it to the files for looking up 
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material, to the stockroom for pull- 
ing out parts or to deliver it to the 
person to whom it is addressed, a 
tear-off type is used. Instruments 
with an upright attachment are 
also available which show at a 
glance the last 8 or 10 inches of 
messages transmitted on the tape. 

To operate it, the sender of the 
message merely writes in the usual 
manner, advancing the tape by push- 
ing a button as it becomes neces- 
sary. As he advances the tape on 
his transmitter, the tape at the re- 
ceiving stations also advances simul- 
taneously. The operation is extreme- 
ly simple. Anyone who can write 
can transmit messages. The sender 
need not be able to write particular- 
ly well. Those whose script may 
not be any too legible may prefer 
to print their messages. 

Tangible Savings: Sending written 
messages with this system affords 
definite tangible savings by elimi- 
nating the need for many telephone 
extension lines; by cutting down 
the number of trunk lines required; 
by reducing telephone switchboard 
complexity and number of operators 
needed at the board. 

Intangible Savings: The value of 
the personal time saved by elimi- 
nating the interruptions for receipt 
of messages cannot be estimated, 
nor the savings afforded by elimi- 
nating confusion and possible mis- 
takes. A single mistake resulting 
from a verbal misunderstanding can 
and often does run into hundreds 
of dollars. 

Above all, the savings in time of 
the production men by automatic 
receipt of the message is a factor 
which in itself would more than 
warrant the installation of the equip- 
ment in many instances. 

Many installations of telescribing 
equipment are in use in the metal 
producing and metalworking indus- 
tries. In automotive assembly 








Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.'s Pitts- 
burgh plant 


plants they find an important ap- 
plication. The chief schedule clerk 
transmits assembly sequence pro- 
duction orders to the various sub- 
assembly lines and departments 
feeding the main assembly line. By 
means of the TelAutograph, it is 
possible for each automobile to be 
designed virtually for the owner. 
The customer may select a certain 
combination of body style, color, 
upholstery, tires and numerous ac- 
cessories. All these selections must 
be co-ordinated so all the parts ar- 
rive at the final assembly line in 
sequence to fit into that particular 
car. Not only does the telescribe 
system permit the scheduling and 
feeding of proper parts to the as- 
sembly line at exactly the right time 
to complete the customer’s order 
but greatly reduces chances for er- 
rors since all instructions are in 
writing. 

Possibly the most important ap- 
plication for this type of communi- 
cation system is in maintaining a 
tight-fisted control over all phases 
of production operations from re- 
ceipt of raw materials to shipment 
of final product. 

Traffic Control: A system with 
stations in the receiving department, 
testing department, purchasing de- 
partment, production planning and 
scheduling office can do much to 
get incoming raw materials and 
parts into production departments 
or into storerooms without delay. 
Inspection and testing department 
immediately starts procedure for 
making necessary tests and tele- 
scribes okay or not oKay with ex- 
planation to receiving and purchas- 
ing departments. Receiving and 
purchasing departments can _ then 
begin immediately to make _ neces- 
sary adjustments, direct disposition 
of the material at hand and order 
replacements. Prompt action makes 
settlement of damage claims easier. 
Messages telescribed to receiving de- 
partment authorize transfer of ma- 
terials to storerooms or manufac- 
turing departments quicker, there- 
by releasing temporary floor space 
and handling equipment. This also 
saves heavy demurrage charges on 
material held on sidings in carload 
lots. 

Storeroom clerk at once gets no- 
tice by telescriber that “rush items” 
have arrived and are ready for trans- 
fer to production department. If 
not needed immediately in produc- 
tion, production department can 
requisition material as and when 
needed by telescribing the message 
to stockroom, the message itself 
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Fig. 7—Typical steel plant telescribing 
station—TelAutograph equipment at 
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JE who carry on a great Amer- 
/ ican name face the tasks 


ahead in a spirit of hope rather than 


sacrifice. 

For we know from the example of 
Paul Revere that the reward of effort 
is not merely victory. It is a better 
way of life for many more of us. We 
have found that looking back on a 
glorious past brings calm confidence 
in the future. 

To commemorate the 167th anni- 
versary of Paul Revere’s Ride, we 


have prepared a de luxe brochure of 
Longfellow’s poem, with four beauti- 
ful colored prints by the famous 
illustrator, Joseph Boggs Beale, in 
the belief that many Americans will 
wish to own them. 

We will send it to you on receipt 
of 25¢ in coin or a 25¢ Defense 
Stamp and the net proceeds will be 
divided equally between the Army and 
Navy relief societies as a contribu- 
tion from patriotic Americans. Use 


the coupon below for convenience. 


REPRODUCED ON THIS PAGE ARE THE FOUR 834" x 9” PRINTS YOU WILL RECEIVE IN FULL 
COLOR, READY TO FRAME. 
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automatically serving as delivery in- 
structions and as a signed requi- 
sition. 

Constant written communication 
with the receiving and storage de- 
partments permits production, plan- 
ning and manufacturing depart- 
ments to know the minute needed 
materials are available. Foreman 
can requisition parts and materials 
as wanted, so is enabled to hold his 
floor inventory to a minimum. 

Telescribed messages afford an 
automatic written record between 
receiving and purchasing depart- 
ments and so speed checking up on 
deliveries. If purchasing depart- 
ment finds needed materials have 
not arrived, it can telescribe to the 
raffic department requesting the 
shipment be traced immediately. 


Telescribed messages allow the re- 
ceiving department to get informa- 
tion ‘ffom the traffic department in 
writing as to disposition to be made 
of cars loaded with materials re- 
ceived but rejected by the testing 
department, Perfect co-ordination 
of departments at the receiving and 
shipping end of the plant thus is 
facilitated by this fast reliable trans- 
fer of written messages. 


A typical example of an installa- 
tion for traffic control of incoming 
and outgoing shipments is that at 
the steel mill of the Copperweld 
Steel Co., Warren, O. Here three 
transmitter-receivers are used, one 
each in the traffic department, ship- 
ping department and _ subshipping 
department. By means of keys, any 
station can telescribe to either or 
both of the other two. The traffic 
department receives information on 


incoming and outgoing shipments. 
The shipping department receives 
instructions from the traffic depart- 
ment on shipments and is enabled 
to check with the traffic depart- 
ment quickly as to disposal of in- 
coming material. Sub-shipping de- 
partment similarly is in direct con- 
tact with the main shipping depart- 
ment office as well as the traffic 
department. The second station is 
450 feet from the first stataion, and 
the third station is 300 feet fur- 
ther along. Distances of course 
mean nothing in such a system since 
it is possible to locate the trans- 
ceivers miles apart. 


Such a system in the receiving 
end of the plant means shipping 
losses are held at a minimum since 
there are no unnecessary costs due 
to errors in shipment. Also the 
shipping department is constantly 
informed of orders and changes in 
orders, allowing movement of 
freight cars and trucks to be sched- 
uled and loads to be planned scien- 
tifically. Such tight-fisted traffic co- 
ordination and control can afford 
significant saving in cars not loaded 
to minimum weight requirements. 

Quality Control: While the most 
skillful laboratory technicians and 
the best testing equipment can not 
stop scrap losses, instant and ac- 
curate reports on tests from the 
laboratory back to manufacturing 
departments can hold such losses 
to a bare minimum. Telescribers 
linking laboratory to operating de- 
partments assure instant action 
since the reports are reproduced in 
writing in 1 or 100 departments si- 
multaneously. Any deviation from 
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FIFTY-SIX PIECES of scrap steel—gathered from departments of Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., then welded, make up the above plating tank. Failure 
to obtain the needed tank, or materials necessary to fabricate it to keep war 
production rolling led the maintenance department to canvass the plant for scrap 


steel. Some of the pieces used are as small as 4 inches square 


standard can be instantly noted, 
work in process stopped, changes 
made to correct the difficulty—all 
with minimum delay. It is easy to 
see how this lowers salvaging costs, 
holds down “off standard” products 
or “seconds,” eliminates delays and 
thereby keeps up quality, even at 
maximum production speeds. 

Typical installation of such quali- 
ty control is found at the East Side 
works of the American Rolling Mill 
Co. at Middletown, O. Here a 4- 
station system interconnects. the 
open hearth melter shanty, the pro- 
duction department, the soaking pit 
building and the’ metallurgical 
laboratory. Each station can trans- 
mit to any one or combination of 
the others as well as receive from 
any other station. It has been found 
desirable here to have all stations 
connected in multiple so any mes- 
sage is telescribed to all other sta- 
tions in the system. This layout 
has been found to provide speedier 
transmission of chemical analyses 
—especially preliminary tests sent 
to all departments concerned. 

This quality control system allows 
the open hearth to tap the furnaces 
on time, thus saving a great amount 
of scrap as well as considerable con- 
fusion in scheduling heats. It also 
permits heats to be scheduled from 
the production department to the 
soaking pits and open hearth simul- 
taneousiy. 

A similar system for checking or- 
ders and for quality control is util- 
ized at the Hamilton, O., plant of 
American Rolling Mill Co., where 
four stations interconnect the stock- 
yard office, the hot metal scales, 
the chemical laboratory and the 
open hearth melter’s office. The 
stockyard office transmits orders 
for hot metal shipment to the other 
stations. The hot metal scales de- 
partment telescribes weight of hot 
metal shipments and time of de- 
parture. The chemical laboratory 
telescribes chemical analyses. ‘The 
open hearth melter’s office receives 
a record of all transactions between 
the other stations so it is able to 
know what is going on. This sys- 
tem has been found to conserve 
considerably the time of the open 
hearth melter since he no longer 
need walk to the stockyard office 
to record chemical analyses and hot 
metal shipment arrivals. Also, it 
enables him to plan his work more 
effectively at the open hearth. 


Another installation of telescrib- 
ing equipment for production and 
quality control is the six-station set- 
up in a Warren, O., steel mill inter- 
connecting the melt shop, melter’s 
office, 29-inch rolling mill, chemical 
laboratory, plant superintendent 
and the production department. 
Means are provided whereby sta- 
tions telescribe to the others either 
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American Flexible Aluminum 


Shielding Conduit. 


HOSE 
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IN addition to inherent flexibility, 
American Flexible Metal Hose and Tubing 
has that rare quality flexibility of application 
which makes inevitable its use in jobs where 
less adaptable flexible connectors cannot sur- 
vive. Plane builders use it to protect aircraft 
radio sets from low tension static interference; 
in the form of parachute rip cord housing it 
guards the lives of our nation’s pilots. Insecti- 
cides sprayed through flexible metal hose pro- 
tect growing plants. Tire recapping machines 
are supplied with live steam. 


And so it is—wherever moving parts of machin- 
ery require connectors to convey steam, water, 
lubricants; wherever gases, liquids, solvents 
must be carried safely without leakage, you 
will find American Flexible Metal Hose. 


In thousands of such duties the products of 
AMERICAN are standing up . .. and speeding 
up, under twenty-four hour punishment. What- 


ever or wherever the job you will find tough, 
tight, dependable American Metal Hose serving 
and saving. 

SEE ASSEMBLIES ON NEXT PAGE 


NEW BULLETIN 


Contains full data and speci- 
fications on American Metal 
Hose aircraft products—flexible 
low tension shielding conduit 
and fittings—flexible aluminum 
and stainless steel tubing — 
ferrule attaching machines, etc. 


If you are interested send for 
your copy of Bulletin A-48. For 
any use of American Flexible 
Metal Hose and Tubing we 
shall be glad to supply bulletins 
which give complete details. 





THE AMERICAN BRASS: COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Compa) 
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PLAN EARLY FOR FUTURE PERFORMANCE 


Machine designers . . product engineers . . the best time to plan for the use and benefit 
of American Metal Hose and Tubing is during the early stages of development. 


The assemblies shown above have solved many problems of production, and increased 
the operating efficiency of products. They have reduced costs, decreased maintenance 

. and provided neat streamlined design. Send for Bulletin A-48 for the Aircraft 
Industry. oo us also for specific recommendations or bulletins covering any use of 


American products. 


AMERICAN METAL Hoe BRANCH of THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. © Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Quicken your hel, pa 
j ere ° : . . ‘ 7 
use of Bal. Strain !emper nts VICTORY is only a question of time . . . and just as certain as time. 


It will be won by men, metals and machines. Industry’s big job is to supply quickly 
all that will be needed to make America first on sea, on land, and in the air. 

Cold Finished Steels are serving the armed forces in two important ways: In the pro- 
duction lines, they provide steel shafting and fabricated parts to keep industrial ma- 
chinery going at peak capacity...In the combat lines, they provide vital parts for 
airplanes, tanks, guns, shells, increasing the fire-power and the mechanized might of 
the men at the front. 

These varied applications present many new problems to steel users who have first call 
on the services of B & L engineers. 


COLD DRAWN BARS « SHAFTING « SCREW 
ANNEALED BARS + WIDE FLATS « ALLOY 


BLISS & LAUGHLIN, I 
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in multiple or selectively as desired. 
Thus the chemical laboratory may 
telescribe simultaneously to the pro- 
duction department, the 29-inch mill 
and the melt shop or selectively to 
the production department, the su- 
perintendent’s office, the 29-inch mill, 
the melter’s office or the melt shop 
extension. It is easy to see what 
this close contact can mean in facili- 
tating production and quality con- 
troi. 

Production Planning: One of the 
most useful applications of the tele- 
scribing system is in connection with 
production planning since it enables 
the production department to co- 
ordinate production schedules ef- 
fectively even when a large number 
of production processing depart- 
ments are involved and where final 
assembly lines may be long and ex- 
tremely complicated. It takes only 
a few seconds to get action on pro- 
duction schedule changes to accom- 
modate rush orders, order changes, 
cancellations, ete. 

A typical system for production 
control would interconnect the sales 
order department, production plan- 
ning and scheduling department, 
two or more manufacturing depart- 
ments, stockroom, maintenance de- 
partment and shipping department. 
Sales order department upon re- 
ceipt of an order or change in order 
gets instant action by telescribing to 
the production planning and schedul- 
ing department, which notifies the 
various departments concerned, con- 
tacts the warehouse to see if stock is 
at hand, notifies shipping depart- 
ment in advance to have shipping 
cases and shipping facilities ready. 

Similarly, any breakdown occur- 
ring in the production department 
is instantly telescribed to the main- 
tenance department as well as to 
production planning and scheduling 
department so jobs can be resched- 


uled until the needed equipment 
is again available for production. 
Spare parts are requisitioned im- 
mediately by the same system. 

Such a system frees the produc- 
tion men from the haunting fear 
that orders will be misunderstood 
and not communicated to all depart- 
ments. 

Written instructions involving 
specification changes, revisions in 
quantities, sketches of new parts, 
new delivery date and the like are 
flashed simultaneously to all depart- 
ments concerned. Such close con- 
trol enables production to be planned 
on a quick turnover basis, affords 
a means to stop underproduction, 
prevents overproduction and can 
minimize loss of labor or materials. 

Typical of the more complicated 
telescribing systems for production 
control is that found at the plant of 
the plumbing manufacturer, the 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Here 18 
staticns are employed. Station No. 
1 is brass planning. It has four 
keys, permitting it to telescribe se- 
lectively or collectively to the brass 
building, pottery, pottery packing 
or closet seats department. In turn 
each of these can telescribe back to 
the brass planning department. This 
forms a separate system of five sta- 
tions. 

Another system of 13 stations at 
the same plant enables the enamel 
and vitreous planning office to tele- 
scribe selectively or collectively to 
the north foundry, north closet 
room, enamel shop, south foundry, 
south closet room, crate nail depart- 
ment, truck foreman, and five other 
production departments. In turn, any 
one of these stations can telescribe 
back to the enamel and vitreous 
planning office since each station is 
a combination transmitter and re- 
ceiver. 

Selection of any one or any com- 


bination of the 12 stations at the 
enamel and vitreous planning sta- 
tion is made possible by selector 
keys. 

A similar installation for produc- 
tion control is employed at the Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., works of General Elec- 
tric Co., where small motors are 
manufactured. Here 11 stations are 
employed to interconnect the plan- 
ning office with 10 different pro- 
duction departments. 


Seeks Approval on 
Practice Change 


With approval of the standing 
committee for recommendation R57- 
32 “Wrought-Iron and Wrought- 
Steel Pipe, Valves and Fittings,” the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, recently submitted the pro- 
posed revision of the recommenda- 
tion to all interests for considera- 
tion and acceptance. 

Promulgated originally in 1926, 
the recommendation was revised in 
1932 with the elimination from the 
practice of the 3%-inch pipe in the 
double extra-strong weight. Current 
revision consists of the elimination 
of the 3%-inch pipe in the standard 
and extra-strong weights. 

Proposed by the Manufacturers 
Standardization Society of the valve 
and fittings industry, the current 
change is based on a sampling which 
showed a relatively small demand 
for 3%-inch valves and _ fittings. 
Thus, in view of the need for con- 
servation during the present war 
the society suggests the elimination 
of the 3%-inch pipe would be de- 
sirable. 

Mimeographed copies of the pro- 
posed move may be obtained with- 
out charge from the Division of 
Simplified Practice. 
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DESTRUCTION of an_ untold 
number of airplanes on the ground 
at Pearl Harbor has led to sugges- 
tions as to a number of measures 
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Mera. 


to provide protection against bomb 
splinters. One such suggestion ad- 
vanced by the Armco Drainage 
Products Association and the Armco 
International Corp., both of Middle. 
town, O., is the use of bin-type met- 
al retaining walls arranged in vari- 
ous layouts. These walls, set ver- 
tically and to any height required, 
not only give ample protection 
against bomb splinters, but they 
have the advantage of occupying a 
minimum of valuable space; thev 
are quickly installed by unskilled 
labor; they can be dismantled and 


“SANDBAGS” 


.... make "“splinterproof" walls 


stored in a minimum of space. They 
are literally “metal sandbags” but 
are much more permanent. 

Metal barricade walls are not en- 
tirely a new idea. Hundreds of them 
have been installed at ordnance 
plants in this country to isolate any 
possible blasts and to protect ad- 
joining buildings. See illustration. 

Detail drawings and photographs 
showing recommended constructions 
for such barricade walls may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Armco 
Drainage Products Association or 
any of its member companies. 
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Gage Structural Steel Co. Midland Structural Steel Co, 


Chicago, Hlineis Cicero, Hinois 


















NEW CLADDING METHOD 


... lowers costs as much as 45 per cent, is extremely flexible, employs 
automatic carbon arc to seal blocks for rolling 


These blocks, left, at top of page, consist of two slabs of stainless separated by 
a mixture and held between two heavy slabs of low-carbon steel. The bars which 
will seal the block have been tacked in place along the sides as shown here. 
Here block, right, top of page, is positioned in fixture which tilts it at correct angle 
to control flow of metal during the automatic carbon arc weld. Welding rig, 
immediately above, travels in frame on an inclined path. Automatic Electronic 
Tornado welding head travels up the joint as the weld is made, enabling the 
weld meiui io be held in place and controlling its flow as it is deposited. Note 
two fixtures are provided for the work so one can be reloaded while other is be- 


ing used. A closeup of the finished seal weld is shown directly below 


JESSOP STEEL CO., Washing- 
ton, Pa., is manufacturing stainless- 
clad steel by a new method which 
increases the availability of this im- 
portant metal despite critical short- 
ages—an important contribution for 
the time and cost-saving features. 
The method not only makes the ad- 
vantages of stainless available for 
many important applications, but 
is said to save up to 45 per cent 
on material costs as well. 

In making stainless-clad steel by 
the Jessop method, two siabs of 
stainless steel with a _ separating 
compound between them are insert- 
ed between two mild steel slabs. 
The stainless slabs are sealed in 
the mild steel slabs by means of 
bars which are first tack welded 
and then automatically finish weld- 
ed all around. 

The completed block is then rolled. 
This joins each stainless slab to its 
backing slab of mild steel and at the 
same time the block is rolled out 
into a comparatively thin sheet of 
large area. 

The accompanying illustrations 
show the various operations in the 
automatic welding process prior to 
rolling. Use is made of the “Elec- 
tronic Tornado” process of auto- 
matic carbon arc welding, equip- 
ment being suppled by Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland. 

This method is extremely advan- 
tageous in that furnace gases are 
excluded, and the components are 
held together with _ sufficient 
strength to withstand the terrific 
pressures developed during rolling. 
The stainless steel covering or clad- 
ding obviously guards against corro- 
sion whereas the mild steel back- 
ings allow more economy. Thus, 
up to 45 per cent is claimed to be 
saved in material costs. 


An important advantage is the 
extreme flexibility of the method 
for the clad material can be 
supplied to the purchaser’s individu- 
al requirements so he obtains that 
cladding best suited to his particu- 
lar corrosion-resistance problem. 
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Goal Ahead 


Like every thinking American, we 
are all out for Victory —Victory at the earliest 


possible moment. 


Most of the 41 years of Youngstown’s his- 
tory have been years of peace. Like you, we 
look forward confidently to that day when 
steel can turn from its terrible work of destruc- 
tion to the constructive task of restoring the 
foundations and rebuilding the structure of our 


national health and prosperity and happiness. 


Victory when it comes must be unqualified, 
and complete. Victory calls for hard work— 
unstinted, total effort. So let us devote every 
machine and every ounce of manpower to the 
winning of the war. That is American Industry’s 
task for TODAY——not tomorrow, but NOW. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 























Don't let slow handling of materials by crane or hoist 
cut down your plant’s capacity to produce for victory. 
Heppenstall Automatic Safe-T-Tongs add speed plus 
safety to this operation, because rigging of chains and 
slings—all other close work by ground men is eliminated. 
Heppenstall Automatic Safe-T-Tongs go through their 
entire cycle of pick-up, carry, and release swiftly and 
easily—economically, too, because they operate me- 
chanically without depending on electricity or any other 
means of power. 

And Heppenstall Automatic Safe-T-Tongs require no 
other manipulation than dropping them on the work. 
Crane men can operate them with only a few minutes 
instruction. 

Heppenstall engineers will gladly cooperate in develop- 
ing special tongs to solve your handling problems, no 
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matter how unusual they happen to be. Save all-im- 
portant time—-add safety and economy to your operation. 
The benefits of Heppenstall Automatic Safe-T-Tongs are 
proven in thousands of applications from coast to coast. 
Write for free, new, 24 page Safe-T-Tong catalog. 
Address, Box $4, Heppenstall Company, 4620 Hatfield 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Heppenstall Company 


PITTSBURGH DETROIT BRIDGEPORT 
Forging Fine Steels For More Than Fifty Years 
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Peeve RStOm OPrPORIUNIIIE 


For Eleetroplaters 


....are revealed by list of typical present and suggested military appli- 
cations of electroplated coatings compiled by W. Blum, National Bureau 
of Standards, and W. W. McCord, War Production Board 


THE ATTACHED list was prepared in an effort to meet the needs of our 
military departments for electroplated coatings as far as possible by means 
of existing plating equipment and personnel. This list is by no means complete, 
and new uses of plating are likely to arise. Details of certain of these appli- 
cations are not available, but if and when such methods are adopted, contracts 
will be made with appropriate plants. (from The Monthly Review of the Electro- 


plater’s Society, Springfield, Mass.) 


It is a valuable reference for those electroplating shops not yet in production 
of war material, for it reveals the many opportunities that exist for conversion to 


war work. 





wet 
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Aeronautics 


Engines— 

Chromium plating of engine parts 

Chromium or nickel plating of steel propeller blades 

Lead, silver and indium plating on bearings 

Nickel plating for fit of engine parts 

Copper plating before carburizing 

Tin plating before nitriding 

Lead plating on bronze bushings for “run-in” 

Nickel plated steel to replace nickel alloys for manifolds, etc. 

Nickel, iron or chromium plating on worn or undersized parts 

Nickel and chromium plating of aluminum parts or bodies 
Fittings— 

Cadmium or zinc plating on brass and steel parts, espe- 

cially in contact with aluminum 

Anodic oxidation of aluminum 

Anodic treatment of magnesium 

Chromium plating on brake drums 


Attire and Personal Equipment 


Clothing— 
Zinc, copper, black nickel, oxide coatings on steel buttons, 
buckles and insignia 
Gas Masks— 
Black or brown finishes on steel parts 
Canteens— 
Silver plated inside 
Safety Razors— 
Silver plated 


Communications 


Radio— 
Zine or cadmium plating of parts 


Telephone— 


Zinc, cadmium, copper, nickel and chromium on parts 
Zinc plated steel wire 


Housing—Barracks, Etc. 


Hardware— 
Outside—zine or cadmium on steel 
Inside—copper on steel 

Plumbing Fixtures— 
Nickel and chromium on brass (hospital) 


Illumination 


Search Lights— 
Electroforming in copper or iron 
Plating surface with silver or rhodium 
Anodized aluminum 

Landing Lights— 
Plated with silver 

Flood Light Reflectors for Factories— 


Plated with silver 
Plated with chromium 
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Mirrors— 


Airplane rear vision. Nickel plus chromium plating on steel 


or brass 
Camp and wardroom mirrors 
Glass—silvered plus copper plate 
Sheet steel or brass—nickel plus chromium plating 
Conduit and Outlet Boxes— 
Zinc plated 
Marine Construction 
Steel Fittings— 
Zinc plating 
Welded Joints of Galvanized Steel Tanks— 
Zinc Plating (Spray or Brush) 
Marine Fropellors— 
Chromium or Nickel Plating 
Diesel Engine Cylinder Liners— 
Chromium Plating 
Medical Supplies 
Surgical Instruments— 
Copper, nickel, chromium plating 
Fracture Splints, Braces, etc. 
Copper, nickel, chromium plating 
Bowls and Pans— 
Nickel, chromium—preplated sheets 
Mess Equipment 


Tableware— 


Copper, nickel, chromium, and silver on steel tableware 


(RR-T-56) 
Same on mess trays 


Cooking Utensils— 


Copper, nickel, chromium, and silver on steel pots and pans 


(Query—tfrom preplated sheet?) 
Buckets, Garbage Cans, etc.— 
Zinc, preplated sheets 
Field Ranges— 
Zinc plated sheet metal 
Ordnance 


Guns— 
Chromium plating interior of large-caliber gun barrels 
Chromium plating interior of small arms 
Chromium plating exterior of small guns 
Chromium plating rollers and circles for gun mounts 
Copper plating on undersized gun parts 


Ammunition— 
Plating copper or zinc on steel cartridge cases 
Deposition of copper ariving bands 
Cadmium or zinc plating of fuze parts 


Lead plating inside of underweight shell (Used in 1918) 
Sheet steel plated with copper, zinc or lead for lining am-' 


munition shipping containers 
Tanks— 
Brass plating of steel track for rubber adhesion 
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ELECTRIC FURNACES prior to 
World War I were small devices 
confined to laboratory use. But the 
demands of that war for speedy and 
accurate heat treatment resulted in 
the electric furnace’s being devel- 
oped into a production tool that 
quickly proved its usefulness for 
quality heat treatment. Furnaces 
of that time were of simple design 
and largely of the batch type. The 
direct-heat strip resistor of that day 
is, however, still the standard heat 
source of today’s furnaces. 

Around the original concept of 
the strip-resistor heat source, the 
modern electric furnace assumes 
many variations in design and con- 
struction. Continuous furnaces with 
accurate time as well as temperature 
control are now available in mesh- 
belt conveyor, plate conveyor, roller 
hearth, pusher, rotary hearth, mono- 
rail conveyor, and rotary-drum types 
to meet the widely varying demands 
of industry. Added to these are the 
many batch types such as box fur- 
naces, car-bottom furnaces, _ ele- 
vator furnaces, bell furnaces, and 
pit furnaces in ratings up to 2000 
kilowatts. And many of these fur- 
naces are equipped with automatic 
raterials-handling facilities. 

Forced-convection furnaces have 
high-temperature fans installed di- 
rectly in furnace chambers or in ex- 
ternal chambers to recirculate air or 
protective gas through the charge 
to accelerate heating and to insure 
uniform temperatures throughout. 
Such units are used effectively to 
heat treat magnesium and alumi- 
num aircraft parts and also are em- 
ployed in the form of drawing fur- 
naces, bell-type strip annealing fur- 
naces, and as gas-carburizing fur- 
naces, 

Modern protective atmospheres 
that prevent oxidation and decarburi- 
zation of parts during heat treat- 
ment no longer make it necessary 
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By C. L. IPSEN 
Manager 

Electric Heating Section 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


























NEW ELECTRIC 
FURNACES 


For Heat Treating 








Fig. 1. (Top left)—Pusher-type furnace for heat treating shell bodies as seen 

from pusher end. Air cylinders operate mechanical pushers to feed 12 rows of 

nosed shell bodies automatically through furnace.. Note conveyor in foreground 
delivering work to furnace 


Fig. 2. (Immediately above)—Protective-atmosphere box type furnace rated 15 

kilowatts. Inside loading dimensions are 12 inches wide, 27 long, 8 high. Left 

is 200-cubic-feet-per-hour combustion-type Drycolene atmosphere producer. Unit 
hardens steel without scaling or decarburization 


to spend the time and money re- 
quired to sand blast, pickle, ma- 
chine and grind parts after heat 
treatment. Parts come from the 
furnace unimpaired. 

More recent developments in the 
electric furnace field include new 
standard box-type furnaces with 
controlled atmosphere for heat 
treating steels not only without oxi- 
dation but also without decarburiza- 
tion, using the new Drycolene at- 
mosphere. See Fig. 2. Each furnace 
has a high-velocity downward-pro- 
jecting flame curtain located at the 
front of the furnace and across the 
door opening. This flame curtain 


operates when the furnace door is 
open, sealing the door opening 
against the admission of air. The 
four sizes include ratings up to 50 
kilowatts. 

Seven elevator furnaces of new 
design, each rated 1000 kilowatts, 
were installed recently for the heat- 
ing of aluminum-alloy sheets. A 
typical charge consists of 36 sheets 
of aluminum alloy, each 20 x 6 feet. 
The sheets are suspended from a 
loading rack, both rack and charge 
being raised into the furnace by 
means of a high-speed hoist as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

The charge is brought up to tem- 
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perature by recirculating heated air, 


there being an insulated baffle be- 


tween the heating units and the 
charge as can be seen in Fig. 3. 
Each furnace is equipped with five- 
motor-driven fans located in a line 
in the top to recirculate the air 
rapidly to all portions of the charge. 


After the work is heated to the 
required temperature, the bottom 
door is opened and the charge is 
lowered automatically into’ the 
water-quench tank, located directly 
beneath the furnace. This affords 
minimum exposure of the heated 
work to the atmosphere. 

Three new roller-hearth furnaces 
were installed for the copper brazing 
and heat treating of track links for 
continuance type caterpillar tracks. 
Each furnace consists of three 
chambers, one for the brazing, the 
second for cooling after brazing, 
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Fig. 3. (Right above)—Vertical drop furnace of air-recirculating type speeds much 
work in war production 


Fig. 4. (Left)—Typical roller-hearth copper-brazing furnace with automatic charg- 

ing and discharging mechanisms as seen from the discharge end. Door opening 

is 28 inches wide, 13 inches high; heating chamber, 17 1/3 feet long; cooling 
chamber, 69 feet long. Unit is rated 320 kilowatts 


and the third chamber for reheating 
before hardening. Such “combina- 
tion” of operations into one continu. 
ous series greatly increases produc- 
tion rates, conserves floor space, 
cuts costs. 

The parts are loaded on trays and 
are carried through the three cham- 
bers by means of the driven roller 
hearth thus eliminating the need 
for intermediate handling between 
the operations. One of these instal- 
lations is shown in Fig. 4. 

New pusher-type furnaces (Fig. 1) 
were developed and placed in op- 












































eration for the heat treatment of 
projectiles. The furnace hearth con- 
sists of V-shaped alloy castings run- 
ning the full length of the furnace. 
Several parallel rows of projectiles 
are pushed through the furnace si- 
multaneously. A typical furnace of 
this type heats several hundred 
shell bodies per hour. 

A new design of electric vertical 
cylindrical furnace for heat treat- 
ing tubular-shaped parts employs a 
transfer hood to hold heat in the 
work. The typical installation shown 
in Fig. 5 consists of vertical cylin- 
drical furnaces for hardening, an 
oil-quench tank, a_ vertical cylin- 
drical drawing furnace, a high-speed 
hoist, and  controlled-atmosphere 
equipment in addition to the trans- 
fer hood. Thin-wall tubular-shaped 
parts used on landing gear equip- 
ment for airplanes are handled here. 
The parts are suspended from a suit- 
able fixture seen in the center rear 
of Fig. 5, during the heat treatment. 

After the charge is heated to the 
proper temperature for hardening, 
the operator opens the furnace cov- 
er and attaches the hoisting hook 
to the load support, the star-shaped 
fixture frame having rested on a 
ledge near the top of the furnace 
chamber. The charge is_ then 
raised out of the furnace into a steel 
hood attached to the hoist. Next 
the hoist is moved over the oil 
quenching tank and the charge 
quickly lowered into the oil. The 
entire time for this operation is a 
matter of seconds. The use of the 
transfer hood minimizes cooling, 
warpage and oxidation. 


Fig. 5S—Vertical cylindrical furnaces 
and oil quench tank. Working cham- 
ber is 30 inches in diameter, 60 inches 
deep. Tubular parts remain on rack 
seen in background while heated and 
quenched 
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AUTOMATIC STAPLE FORMING MACHINE 


This plunger type, No. 2 model, insures 















greater speed without impairment of 
accuracy. Nilson has been designing 
and building special machines for half 
a century, and current improvements 


consist almost entirely of special at- 






tachments, patented features and 


stream-lining. A special attachment 
















on this model, for example, is made for 


producing chisel-point staples, another 






reason why Nilson machines give you 






the best in low cost production. If your 






business entails the manufacture of wire 
products, punched patterns, chains, 
etc., investigate Nilson equipment. 
Somewhere along the line you'll hit 


upon the very machine you need. 





THE A. H. NILSON MACHINE CO. criccerons, conn. 
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Fig. 2. (Right)—A 180-degree, motor-driven, 
tapered-roller transfer can be utilized to con- 
as is 


nect two parallel hot-coil conveyors 
tone here 


ONE OF THE most spectacular 
sights in any steel mill is the hot 
slab emerging from the heating 
furnace, passing through = scale 
breaker, roughing stands and finish- 
ing train to emerge a glowing hot 
ribbon of steel that moves swiftly 
over the long runout table to dis- 
appear with a swish into the coiler 
at speeds of 2000 feet per minute 
or more. Within three minutes a 
6-ton slab of steel has become a 
tightly rolled coil of strip. At the 
coiler, it is pushed from the man- 
drel upon the hot-coil conveyor, 
which carries it from the coiler to 
the coil storage area. 

The mechanical handling of hot 
coils begins at the down-ender or 
tilter which receives the coils as 
they are stripped from the mandrel 
of the coiler at the end of the run- 
out table. Mechanical handling of 
the hot coils ends at the point where 
the coils are stored prior to ship- 
ment or for further processing— 
a distance that may vary from a 
few hundred feet to 1000 feet of 
nore. 

The conveyor receives the hot 
coils at a considerable distance below 
the mill room floor (when a down- 
coiler is used) due to the stepdown 
from coiler to down-tilter, and from 
down-tilter to conveyor. 

According to the mill layout, the 
hot-coil conveyor may run parallel 
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Fig. 1. (Above)—A hoi-coil conveyor consisting 
of long-pitched chains supported by flanged 
drums operating in roller bearings. Chain ele- 
ments can be seen in foreground 





to the mill and receive its load over 
the side, or it may run at right 
angles to the mill and receive its 
load in line with movement of the 
down-ender—the most common ar- 
rangement and simplest mechanical- 
iy. 

Subsequently the _ hot-coil con- 
veyor carries the coils up a slight 
incline (7 degrees is typical) to the 
mill room floor level, where the 
conveyor then continues on the level. 
This level portion of the line may 
be long or short, may run in either 
direction from the transfer point 
or be reversible. It may be of one 
construction or a combination of 
several types of conveyors. 

From the level conveyor section, 
coils are usually transferred to stor- 
age by a magnet crane, or the coils 
may be discharged over the head 
end to a down-ender for distribution 
to storage areas by ram trucks. 

While the hot-coil conveyor is 
used chiefly for transporting the 
coils to the storage area, it also 
allows the coils to be measured 
for width and gage, as well as af- 
fording an opportunity for them to 
cool for better and safer handling 
through subsequent movements. 

Requirements of a_ hot-coil con- 
veyor include: Automatic loading 
at the receiving point (the down- 





Abstracted from an article in Jron and 
Steel Engineer. 
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HOT-COIL CONVEYORS 





By J. E. McBRIDE 
Vice President 
Palmer-Bee Co. 
Detroit 





ender from the coiler), automatic 
90 or 180-degree transfer from one 
conveyor to another, automatic 
weighing and recording of the coils. 
In addition it must guard against 
mechanical damage to coils while 
in transit and protect them from 
grease. It should reduce manual 
operations to a minimum if for no 
other reason than because of the 
intense heat. 

It should be free from any pos- 
sibility of breakdown since it is the 
vital link between the hot mill and 
coil storage. For this reason and 
to withstand shock due to loading 
and impact of the magnet at the 
unloading end, it should have a high 
factor of safety. Usual capacity is 
from 100 to 120 coils per hour (de- 
pending, of course, upon the capac- 
ity of the mill served). 

These specifications are impor- 
tant for today hot-coil conveyors 
must handle coils having widths up 
to 100 inches, weights up to 15 tons 
and temperatures up to 1200 degrees 
Fahr. Maximum load on the con- 
veyor is about 5000 pounds per lin- 
eal foot, a value which is about 
three times more than the average 
fully loaded freight train per foot. 

Six different and distinct designs 
of hot-coil conveyors are in use in 
the 14 or more modern continuous 
strip mills in this country. In five 
of these designs, the conveyor con- 
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Wars aren’t won on the battlefield alone. 
Behind the active fighting troops stands the 
army of industrial production. That army is 
forging weapons for Mars...and pours on 
the power to make America strong. 


In vital mines, factories, mills, and industrial plants 
everywhere, Exide-Ironclad Batteries help. Their surg- 
ing strength powers battery electric trucks to shift 
defense materials from place to place—efficiently, and 
quickly. Exide’s dependability, combined with econo- 
my, helps pour on the power to Keep America Rolling. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Fig. 3. (Upper view)—This modification of the “all-in-one” conveyor uses two out- 
board rollers rather than a single roller in the center of the chain. Rollers 


are more accessible and are more easily guided 









Fig. 4. (Center view)—"Carry-all” conveyor is designed for use where two 
parallel chains cannot be employed 
Fig. 5. (Lower view)——In the caterpillar drive for the “carry-all” type of con- 
veyor, power is applied to conveyor at two or more points continuously. This 
type of drive permits conveyor to be arranged in form of long, narrow loop 
sists of two parallel chains spaced chains. The tops of these chains 


on centers 24 to 30 inches apart and 
not connected in any way. A Clear 
space between the inside edges of 
the two chains of approximately 
18 inches permits the arm of the 
down-ender from the coiler to de- 
posit the coils evenly upon the two 
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present a wide, smooth surface on 
which the coils rest. Here the simi- 
larity of the five designs ceases, so 
the six different designs will be de- 
scribed briefly. 

First is the sliding chain design 
wherein two heavy block-type chains 


slide in channel shaped tracks fitted 
with wearing strips and mounted on 
I-beam stringers, the coils resting 
directly on the chain links. While 
this was the earliest design, it is 
used in some of the most recent in- 
stallations. Its advantages are that 
it is simple in design, consists of 
few parts, withstands shocks, can 
be easily and quickly repaired. 

On the other hand, the length 
of conveyor handled by one drive 
and motor is limited to about 100 
feet for medium weight coils and 
to about 50 feet for maximum 
weight coils. These limitations are 
due to sliding friction. To deter- 
mine chain pull for a_ lubricated 
track, a value of 20 per cent of the 
total moving load while running 
is used and 50 to 100 per cent for 
starting from a position of rest. 
These percentages are employed 
where the load pressure on the 
chain is about 200 pounds per 
square inch. If the pressure is in- 
creased, the coefficient of friction 
also is increased. 

While the sliding chain is simple 
and rugged, it is evident that the 
economies in the conveyor design 
are easily offset by the extra-heavy 
drive mechanisms and motors. For 
long conveyors, the additional drives 
and transfers still further increase 
the total cost. 


Second: To obtain the mechanical 
advantage of the wheel and axle and 
to use antifriction bearings, a vari- 
ation of the sliding chain has been 
developed which employs a bed of 
commercial ball-bearing rollers un- 
der each strand of the chain. This 
is called the gravity roller design. 
Installations of this type are to be 
found in the mills at Youngstown 
and Gary. 

Third: Another variation of the 
original type of sliding chain 
lengthens the chain pitch from 12 
to 24 inches, provides a wider top 
surface to support the weight of 
the coils, carries the chains on large 
diameter flanged drums mounted on 
through-shafts with ends supported 
in self-aligning roller bearings and 
space 22 inches apart, a little less 
than the chain pitch of 24 inches. 
Fig. 1 illustrates this design. 


This type appears to meet all 
the demands of a hot-coil conveyor. 
The long pitch is an economical de- 
sign, and there is only about one 
lubricating point to each foot of 
conveyor. It has been built with 
one drive in lengths over 500 feet. 
This type is employed at Ford Mo- 
ior Co. 

Fourth: A variation of this latter 
idea simplifies the construction and 
combines all rollers and antifriction 
bearings into the design of the 
chain itself. See Fig. 6 for diagram 
of this construction. Pitch of chain 
is 18 inches, width of top support- 
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New Westinghouse Sequence and Automatic Weld 
Timers are designed so that all operating parts are easily 
accessible and quickly replaceable. Maintenance, when 
needed, is simplified ... changeovers of timing panels 
speeded. Valuable production time on aluminum and 
critical alloys is saved without any sacrifice in precision. 

Timing circuit relays, for example, are special, tele- 
phone plug-in type. When it’s necessary to change them, 
they can be replaced as quickly as a radio tube! There’s 
no waste motion in other maintenance work either. 
Special swing-out panels make every internal part readily 
accessible. All wiring, sockets and bases are color coded, 
so that circuits are easy to trace. Terminal blocks are of 
the solderless connector type. 

Automatic Weld Timers control timing of weld 
current and electrode operation where synchronous tim- 
ing is not desired. Sequence Timers are used only to 
time sequence of electrode operation where duration of 
weld current is adjusted by Synchronous Control. 
Eighteen different NEMA standard types are inter- 
changeable in the one standard cabinet. Write today for 
Bulletin 3079. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept 7-N. 


Westinghouse 


RESISTANCE WELDING CONTROL 


March 30, 1942 


changing a radio tube 


TO REPLACE PLUG-IN RELAYS IN NEW WESTINGHOUSE SEQUENCE AND AUTOMATIC WELD TIMERS! 






























CHANGE CONTROLS...IN 3 MINUTES! 


With one basic installation, you can change control for any 
of 18 different resistance weld operations—in less than three 
minutes! Entire timing panel is released by single thumb- 
screw. All connections to main transformer panel are made by 


plug and receptacle. No special wiring is needed. 
J-21189 
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ing plates is 6 inches, and rollers 
at the articulation joints are approxi- 
mately 7 inches in diameter and 4 
inches wide in the face. Precision 
roller bearings are employed. 

This is a compact design with only 
the normal number of parts re- 
quired. It is made of alloy heat- 
treated steels, hardened and ground, 
and parts are increased in size to 
withstand the maximum loads and 
shocks. Lubrication is simple since 
it is required infrequently. It is 
arrangeu so b lubrication points 
travel past either an automatic or 
manualiy operated lubricator. Fig. 
6 diagrammatically presents details 
of this type of construction. 

In this and in design No. 5, a coef- 
ficient of friction of only 2 per cent 
of the total moving load is used in 
determining the chain pull since 
there is an advantage of at least 10 
to 1 rolling friction over sliding 
friction here. Republic Steel Corp. 
in Cleveland, the Irvin mill of Car- 


HOT COIL, 28,000 * 
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’ 
Fig. 6—All rollers and antifriction bear- 
ings are combined into the chain itself 
in the “all-in-one” type of conveyor 
as shown here. On return side in- 
verted chain rides on large stationary 
rollers 


negie-Illinois Steel Corp., and one 
of the Bethlehem plants employ this 
type of hot-coil conveyor. 

Fifth: A modification of the all- 
in-one conveyor is to place the pre- 
cision roller bearings on the ends of 
the extended chain joint pins, mak- 
ing two outboard rollers in place of 
a single roller in the center of each 
strand. With this construction, il- 
justrated in Fig. 3, the rollers are 
more accessible and so can be 
quickly removed and replaced with- 
out dismantling the chain. Also 
the construction appears to have 
greater stability, and the chains 
can easily be guided on their track 
through the unloading area. 

Of course it has more parts since 
twice the number of rollers and 
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four times the number of bearings 
and three times the number of lubri- 
cation points are involved. This out- 
board roller type is used at Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.; 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; and 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Sixth: A basically different design 
than the other five has been de- 
veloped to meet a condition where 
two parallel chains cannot be used. 
In this case the conveyor operates 
in a single horizontal plane in the 
shape of a long, narrow loop about 
800 feet long. Fig. 4 diagrams the 
construction. This endless conveyor 
is driven by two 50-horsepower 
caterpillar drives, each arranged as 


shown in the elevation diagram Fig. 
si 


The object of this type of con- 
veyor is to cool the coils for a period 
of an hour while they travel some 
600 feet on the conveyor before 
being taken off. This “carryall’” 
type of conveyor consists of a heavy 
single chain of 24-inch pitch, ulti- 
mate strength of 250,000 pounds. 
The chain is set on edge with the 
joint pins vertical to permit flexing 
of chain and conveyor in the hori- 
zontal plane. Four-wheel car or 
truck spaced 6 feet apart are at- 
tached to the chain links and are 
designed so the truck axles are 
always radial with the center of 
the curve when making a turn at 
the ends of the loop. This construc- 
tion permits the making of short- 
radius turns. 

The conveyor is loaded by two 
retractible down-tilters at the coilers 
and unloaded by a retractible tilter 
at the end of the cooling. The con- 
veyor will run a distane of 6 feet, 
then stop while loading and unload- 
ing simultaneously, the cycle being 
repeated automatically by electric 
control. The unloading tilter de- 
livers the coils on their sides over a 
weight scale to an inclined cradle- 
type conveyor which runs to the 
millroom floor and to storage where 
the coils are removed by crane and 
piled on their sides. A conveyor 
of this type will be in operation soon 
at the Weirton Steel Co. 

It was mentioned previously that 
in most installations the coils are 
loaded upon an inclined conveyor 
running at right angles to the mill 
and up to the mill floor where coils 
are delivered through an angle of 
90 degrees to a long cooling :on- 
veyor running parallel to the mill 
and to storage. This 90-degree turn 
is an important part of the con- 
veyor system for it must deliver 
coils from one conveyor to the other 
without injury or shock. Also their 
stability must not be disturbed, »s- 
pecially important in handling wide 
coils. There are two methods of 
making this transfer. 

First: ‘Two short flat-top chains 
with caterpillar drives may be used 


between the two main conveyor 
chains and flush with their tops. 
These pick up the coils a few feet 
back of the head end of the inclined 
conveyor and extend a few feet 
beyond in order to bridge the space 
where there is little support for the 
coils. These short caterpillar chains 
keep the coils moving steadily upon 
a few gravity rolls mounted on a 
pivot arm. These rolls drop through 
and deposit the coils upon the stor- 
age conveyor chains. 

Second: The 90-degree and 180- 
degree transfer also can be made 
with power-driven tapered rolls de- 
signed to present a level top surface. 
Gear head motors may be employed 
with every other roll only being 
driven as shown in Fig. 2. 

Both the methods appear to ac- 
complish the purpose equally well. 

Regardless of type of comveyor, 
to withstand the shocks of the un- 
loading magnet, the conveyor sub- 
structure at the unloading points 
is mounted on springs. These heavy 
springs usually are slightly pre- 
compressed to permit a little give 
at the impact of the magnet. 


Emergency Actions 
Feature ASTM Week 


Numerous emergency actions on 
important specifications and _ test 
methods were featured at the 1942 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials “committee week” held in 
Cleveland the forepart of March. 
During the week more than 520 
technologists took part in the meet- 
ings. 

Practically all of the 150 meetings 
were well attended—particularly so 
were those concerned with steel, 
rubber products and petroleum. 

To aid the war effort, the society 
recently took steps to streamline 
its standardization procedure. Now, 
a main committee can refer recom- 
mendations to the society’s stand- 
ards committee at any time during 
the year with supporting letter bal- 
lot. During the war such requests 
can come from the subcommittee 
without requiring action by the 
larger group. While this is an 
emergency arrangement and does 
not concentrate responsibility in a 
smaller working group, the sub- 
committees, even in normal times 
must initiate and direct the stand- 
ardization and research work. 

In the next few weeks a large 
number of emergency alternate pro- 
visions will be issued ,according to 
the society. Gummed stickers with 
full details will be sent to all those 
who use the ASTM standards. 

Since this year is the book of 
standards year, the society will 
again re-issue in three parts its 
volume of specifications and stand- 
ard tests. 
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t’s up to American Industry 


From all over the world, frightened, helpless 
eyes peer through the mists of war toward 
American smokestacks. Will children die of 
hunger? Will rifles in men’s hands have 
bullets? Will the air above them swarm with 
friendly planes . . . or hostile? It’s up to 
American industry. 

Because Koppers cuts across the whole 
American industrial scene like a common de- 
nominator, every new job for American in- 
dustry puts fresh responsibilities on Koppers 
end some Koppers product. 

Ships gliding down the ways with the 
hopes of civilization clinging about their 


bows, have been speeded into the service 
with bronze propellers from Koppers found- 
ries. The plane soaring protectively above 
you probably has Koppers piston rings. The 
carriages of the anti-aircraft guns that rumble 
comfortingly past on their way to the 
coast were possibly built by Koppers. 

Beneath all these, at the very roots of 
almost every one of the herculean tasks 
American industry is performing, is that 
great storehouse of energy—coal. 

Koppers is mining vast quantities of coal 
for fuel. Koppers coke ovens are transform- 
ing much of that coal into coke, gas and the 


flood of other products which eventually 
mean munitions, drugs, plastics, synthetics, 
rubber and other indispensables. 

With the lives of boys from your home 
and our homes at stake . . . and the hopes of 
engulfed nations in the balance . . . every 
word from an American factory becomes the 
world’s greatest news story. It’s up to 
American industry. Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 
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2 WAYS TO SPEED UP 
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Aloxite Brand Coated Abrasives 











Rolls, a convenient form for fixture use in lathe lapping opera- 
tions on main and crank pin bearing surfaces. 


] For instance, Aloxite Brand Abrasive Cloth supplied in Economy 


YTUDY these pictures. They show two hand 
S methods of using Aloxite Brand Aluminum 
Oxide Cloth to do a faster and better finishing 
job. Aloxite Brand Coated Abrasives can be put to 
work on many operations requiring the removal 


of stock and the production of smooth surfaces. 


There’s an Aloxite Brand Coated Abrasive suitable 
for every kind of finishing job... from fine finish- 
ing of sheet metal surfaces to the delicate hand 
polishing of small steel dies. And you can count 
on these coated abrasives to cut faster, last longer 
and give the finish required on every job. Ask the 


Carborundum representative next time he calls. 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids 


Carborundum and Aloxite are registered trade-marks of * 
and indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company } 
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In sheet form Aloxite Brand Cloth is used on all types of hand 
polishing jobs. Skilled craftsmen always find they can pro- 
duce remarkably fine results. 








ALOXITE BRAND 
ALUMINUM OXIDE 
CLOTH 
in Sheets and Rolls 


Cuts faster 
lasts longer . . » gives 
more uniform finish 


CARBORUNDUM 
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Two unusual requirements of gray iron for machine tools: 


@ Uniform properties over a wide range of section; 
@ Wear resistance in heavy section. 


Both of these requirements demand structure control — to develop balanced properties, uniformity, density, 
and at the same time, machinability. To get this structure control, some form of treatment is required which 
causes cast iron to be relatively insensitive to cooling rate. 


V-5 and V-7 Alloys were developed for the specific purpose of harnessing this usually elusive property. These 
alloys reduce and stabilize chill depth and, by eliminating chilled edges, improve machinability. At the same time, 
they improve physicals by producing a denser, harder iron in heavy slow-cooling sections. 


For example, an iron of T. C. 3.27%, Si 1.39%, Mn 0.84%, P 0.20%, S 0.06% gave the foilowing results: 


Plain Treated with 1% V-5 


Tensile Strength 38,000 p.s.i. 41,500 p.s.i. 

Transverse Strength 2,600 p.s.i. 2,960 p.s.i. 

Deflection .28" R 

B. H. N. (Center of bar) 217 227 

Chill Depth .750" 400" 
Structure in the plain iron: eutectiform graphite, cellular. 
Structure in the treated iron: random graphite, plus pearlite. 


V-Foundry Alloys are further remarkable in that they combine alloying with processing. Excess additions 
over a considerable range do not upset the balance established by the processing minimum, but effect only a true 
alloy-improvement in physical properties. 
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Maintaining 





Constant Speed 


And Tension in 


TRIP REELING 


Control system uses fewer devices, requires lower maintenance and 
less floor space for control equipment, and gives a wide range of 
adjustment of both strip speed and tension which are maintained 
automatically as preset. Only one current regulating device, the 
amplidyne exciter, is required for both reel motors 


WINDING and unwinding of ma- 
terial require that the linear speed 
and tension remain substantially 
constant (while the material is be- 
ing wound) and that both the speed 
and the tension be independently 
adjustable over wide operating 
ranges. Some applications also re- 
quire that tension be maintained 
during acceleration, deceleration, 
and stalled conditions. If the drive 
is for reversing service, tension must 
also be maintained during reversal. 


Failure to maintain constant linear 
speed and tension may cause the ma- 
terial to stretch, tear, or produce un- 


even wraps on the reel drum, de- 
pending upon the application. 

To meet the requirement of wide 
range of speed adjustment, direct- 
current motors supplied from a gen- 
erator with adjustable-voltage con- 
trol are used to drive the winding 
and unwinding reels. At constant 
voltage, the range of motor speeds 
obtainable by field weakening is 
somewhat larger than the ratio of 
the coil diameters between full reel 
and empty reel, thus making it pos- 
sible to maintain constant strip 
speed by field control alone. 

To meet the double requirement 
of wide range of tension adjustment 
and of maintaining constant tension 
while the diameter of the winding 
reel is increasing and the diameter 
of the unwinding reel is decreasing, 
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By E. S. MURRAH 
Industrial Engineering Department 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





use is made of an amplidyne exciter 
for current regulating control. 
An example of the application of 
this type of control is found in the 
reel drive of strip grinding and pol- 
ishing machines as shown in Fig. 1. 
This machine consists essentially of 
two reels arranged in such a man- 
ner that the steel strip may be 
wound from one to the other and 
back again. The strip is ground or 
polished by suitable means as it 
passes from one reel to the other. 


Separate Motors Provided 


Each reel is driven by a 10 horse- 
power adjustable-speed direct-current 
motor, both motors being supplied 
with power from a 5 kilowatt 25v- 
volt generator. A 1%-kilowatt 40- 
volt booster generator is provided 
for maintaining stalled tension and 
also for providing IR drop compen- 
sation. To maintain constant ten- 
sion, one amplidyne exciter is used 
as a current regulator for both reel 
motors. 

Fig. 2 shows the armature and 
field circuits of these machines. All 
contacts marked RW are closed 





Fig. 1—Strip grinding and polishing 
machine with tension reels 


when winding on the right reel and 
likewise all contacts marked LW 
are closed when winding on the left 
reel. 

The strip speed is determined by 
the voltage of the generator and 
may be preset over a wide operating 
range by the rheostat in the gener- 
ator field c.rcuit. 

The tension is determined by the 
setting of the tension-adjusting rheo- 
stat in the control field circuit of the 
amplidyne exciter. 

The diameter of the coil on the 
unwinding reel and consequently 
the torque to be developed by this 
reel motor decreases as its speed 
increases throughout the unwind- 
ing process. The opposite is true 
on the winding reel where the diam- 
eter of the coil and the torque of 
the reel motor increases as speed 
decreases throughout the winding 
process. 

To maintain constant tension at 
constant strip speed the electrical 
input (volts and amperes) to the 
winding reel motor must be held 
constant. In the case of an unwind- 
ing reel, to maintain constant ten- 
sion at constant strip speed, the 
electrical output must be held con- 
stant. In both cases the mechan1- 
cal and electrical losses are ne- 
glected. 

On drives where the strip speed 
is determined and held constant by 
some external source, such as a pair 
of rolls of a cold strip mill, the 
regulating device need hold only 
constant input to the winding reel 
motor. 

On this particular application, 
there is no outside means of hola- 
ing constant strip speed; however, 
the amplidyne in holding constant 
electrical input simultaneously 
strengthens the field of the winding 
reel motor and weakens the field 
of the unwinding reel motor in the 
preper proportion so that approxi- 
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Fig. 2—Armature and field circuits of 
winding and unwinding reel motors 
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@ Illustrated is one of two Morgan 200-ton, 
64’0” Span Ingot Strippers at work stripping slab 
ingots (Max. 32” x 63” x 72”). Efficient and de- 
pendable — such huge machines play an impor- 
tant part in stepping up steel production to meet 
present-day demands. Morgan Engineers have 
designed and developed strippers to perform three 
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DESIGNERS - MANUFACTURERS - CONTRACTORS 
BLOOMING MILLS ¢ PLATE MILLS ¢ STRUCTURAL MILLS 
ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES ¢ CHARGING MACHINES 
INGOT STRIPPING MACHINES ¢ SOAKING PIT CRANES 


STRIPPING SLAB INGOTS 





distinct stripping operations without making 
changes in the stripping unit. (1) These machines 
will strip small-end-up or standard ingots (2) Strip 
big-end-up hot top ingots (3) Break small-end-up 
ingots loose from stools. With this arrangement 
it is possible to strip a mixed heat without any 
lost time. 





ELECTRIC WELDED FABRICATION e LADLE CRANES THE MORGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


STEAM HAMMERS e STEAM HYDRAULIC FORGING 


PRESSES e SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR STEEL MILLS 
ALLIANCE, OHIO, Pittsburgh, 1420 Oliver Bldg. 








mately constant strip speed is main- 
tained. Therefore, constant tension 
is maintained as the strip is wound 
from one reel onto the other. 

The diagram of connections giv- 
en in Fig. 2 shows how the changes 
in torque (shunt field strength) on 
the two reel motors are accom- 
plished automatically and simultane- 
ously. The fields of the left and 
right reel motors are permanent- 
ly in series across the 230-volt di- 
rect-current supply and the ampli- 
dyne exciter is connected by the 
closing of the RW contactors (when 
the right reel is winding) or of the 
LW contactors (when the left reel 
is winding) so that its current adds 
to that of one field and subtracts 
from that of the other. 

The amplidyne exciter has essen- 
tially a control field which is con- 
nected across a resistor consisting 
of two sections, one in each of the 
reel armature circuits. The refer- 
ence field and the control field 
(which is smaller than the refer- 
ence field) are in opposition and the 
net difference in the excitation of 


Fig. 3—Speed and tension characteris- 
tics for typical reel drive under amp- 
lidyne control 





these two fields excites the ampli- 
dyne in such a direction as to hold 
the current approximately constant 


Fig. 4—Control panel providing for re- 
versing of reels and adjustable voltage 
control for generators serving reel 
motors and sanding belt 


at the value called for by the set- 
ting of the tension-adjusting rheo- 
stat. 

As the diameter of the winding 
reel increases, the reel motor tends 
to draw more current. This strength- 
ens the control field of the ampli- 
dyne which reduces the net differ- 
ence between this field and the ref- 
erence field thereby reducing the 
voltage output of the amplidyne. 
This in turn weakens the field of 
the unwinding reel motor and simul- 
taneously strengthens the field of 
the winding reel motor. Thus the 
amplidyne' circuit automatically 
compensates for the change in the 
torques developed by the two reel 
motors and maintains constant ten- 
sion in the strip throughout the 
winding process as shown in Fig. 3, 
which gives the calculated tension 
and strip speed curves vs. reel 
diameter. In addition, the ampli- 
dyne exerts continuously a fast cor- 
rective action in one direction or 
another to maintain at all times the 
desired tension at the desired speed. 

In the application described in 
this article, the reel motors are each 
rated 10 horsepower, while the gen- 
erator supplying power to these mo- 
tors is rated 5 kilowatt and need 
be only large enough to supply the 
electrical and mechanical losses in 
the machine since the winding reel 
operates as a motor to drive the 
unwinding reel as a drag generator, 
the latter returning power to the 
system. 
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Stainless steel handles 


“GET A BIG HAND” IN ARMY CAMPS 


It’s in the army now—Republic ELECTRUNITE 
Stainless Steel Tubing used to fabricate light, 
smooth, wear-resisting handles on stainless 
steel utensils and equipment. 


Does this application give you an idea? Here 
is tubing fabricated from a time-tested stain- 
less steel—Republic ENDURO*—by a proved 
method of forming and welding into tubing. 
Here is a material which resists rust, corrosion, 
abrasion and oxidation—which is sanitary and 
easy to clean—which does not affect foods. 
And its tubular advantages include uniformity 


Republic 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








ELECTRUNITE 





of diameter, wall thickness, concentricity, 
scale-free surface, strength and ductility— 
advantages not obtainable consistently in tub- 
ing made by other processes. 


There may be many applications where you 
can use Republic ELECTRUNITE Stainless 
Steel Tubing to profitable advantage. Write us 
for all the details. 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND : OHIO 
Berger Manufacturing Division ¢ Niles Steel Products Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division * Culvert Division * Truscon Steel Company 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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ELECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 


Also Boiler Tubes +++ Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes: + * Mechanical Tubing 
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“Welding would bank *2100 for me here” 


What can I learn from _ ALTER EGO: You know there is a 
this peace-time product simple plan for changing over 
to guide me in making to welding, like that of the 


Battle for Business? 
















ALTER EGO: Well, the first big 
lesson is that the manufacturer 
points out that if this $900 car 
were built by the non-welding 
methods of 15 years ago, the 
cost would run $3000. 


That’s a saving of $2100 
by welding and mass pro- 
duction. Could it be pos- 
sible for me to apply the 
same method to my prod- 
uct to cut costs and boost 
volume for the tough 
years ahead? 





ALTER EGO: Literally, *‘one’s other self’’—the still, small voice that questions, inspires and corrects our conscious action. 


plans for the post-war _ auto builders: 


(1) Appoint a man of experi- 
ence and give him author- 
ity to supervise welding 
developments. 


(2) Change one part at atime, 
starting with the simple 
levers, brackets, etc. 


That sounds familiar. 
Doesn’t The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, GUARANTEE 
that you'll profit from a 
plan like that? Why not 
write them for sugges- 
tions for changing over? 
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How To 


Conserve 


WELDING 


FIZCEROGES 


»¥ 


By CLAYTON B. HERRICK 
Welding Engineer 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Cleveland 


TO DERIVE the utmost from the 
great potential advantages of weld- 
ing in war production, it is impor- 
tant that welding materials, particu- 
larly welding electrodes, be utilized 
with maximum efficiency. Nowhere 
is the necessity of conserving ma- 
terials in our war effort more urgent 
than in the use of welding. And in 
few places will proper attention to 
conservation produce more definite 
savings. 

Important factors which influence 
the efficient utilization of welding 
electrodes are: 

Right Type of Joints: A serious 
waste of weld metal results by using 
a complicated joint where a more 
simple type of connection will suf- 
fice. Since the type of joint great- 
ly affects the amount of metal re- 
quired, prover joint selection is one 
of the primary requisites for effi- 
cient utilization of weld metal. Ob- 
viously the joint to select is the one 
which meets the physical require- 
ments and which permits deposition 
of the smallest amount of weld met- 
al at the greatest speed and lowest 
cost. 

Good Fit-up: Not only does poor 
fit-un reduce the physical properties 
of the joint and thus cut the per- 
formance of the finished product. 
but it also greatly affects the cost 
of the welded joint for it requires 
devosition of an excessive amount 
of weld metal. The case represented 


Fig. 2—These are the various types of 
beads that were deposited under the 
respective sets of welding conditions 
detailed in Table II 
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To DATE THIS YEAR SHOP I5 HAS 

REQUISITIONED 15,500 t8. OF 

No.5 ”>7 AT A COST OF */533,% 
I7£% OF *1533.% 


*268. 28 


NICE DOWN PAYMENT ON YOUR 


Fig. 1—Typical example of waste from 
not burning electrodes down to stand- 
ard stub length of 2 inches. Note wall 
display shows a 1744 per cent waste 
from this cause. A display such as this 
will do much to bring home the story 
of conservation to the welding operator 
in the shor 


in Fig. 1 illustrates well the effect 
upon cost in making a T-weld with 
%-inch plate. Assume that the most 
of deposited metal is $1 per pound. 
Then if the joint is fitted properly 
as shown at extreme left, Fig. 3, the 
joint cost would be 40 cents per 
foot. 

However, if there is a gap between 
the vertical plate and the horizontal 
plate of 1/16-inch as at the center in 
Fig. 3, this cost is increased to 58 
cents per foot. Again, if this dis 
crepancy is allowed to reach the 
proportion of %-inch, the cost is 
increased to 80 cents per foot. Note 
the poor fit-up in the second instance 
has cost 18 cents per foot, whereas 
in the third instance it actually 
doubles the cost of the joint per 
foot. Obviously money spent in ob- 
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taining good fit-up is readily saved 
in welding. Fig. 3 shows that if 0.40- 
pound of metal is deposited per 
foot of joint when properly fitted, 
0.58-pound of weld metal per foot 
is required with the 1/16-inch gap 
and 0.80-pound per foot for the %- 
inch gap for this joint. 

Correct Electrode Type: While a 
general purpose electrode will pro- 
duce satisfactory welds under vir 
tually every condition, special elec- 
trodes such as heavily coated fast 
flowing types are more efficient for 
many applications. Electrodes should 
be selected according to the physical 
properties desired, type of joint, 
position of welding and condition of 
fit-up work. Recommendations of 
the electrode manufacturer should 
always be followed. 

Uniform Electrodes: If the elec- 
trode coating is not uniform, it will 
be difficult to prevent rejects from 
occurring in the work, for it will 
be remembered that the coating not 
only produces the gas which pro- 
tects the molten metal that is being 
deposited, but also influences the 
solidity of the metal, penetration of 
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100 200 300 400 500 
AMPERES 


Fig. 3. (Upper view)—Improper gap in 
plates to be joined makes a difference 
of 0.18 and 0.40 pounds of weld metal 
per foot of joint respectively for the 
1/16-inch gap, center, and the 1]/8-inch 
gap at right as compared with the tight 
joint at left which requires only 0.40 
pounds of weld metal per foot of joint 


Fig. 4. (Lower view)—Effect of electrode 
size greatly influences cost of the de- 
posited metal as is shown here 


the metal, shape of the bead, physi- 
cal properties of the deposit and 
chemical composition of the deposit. 
Thus any nonuniformity in electrode 
coating shows up as nonuniform 
weld. 

Physical Properties: Electrode 
manufacturers clearly describe the 
quality of weld that each electrode 
will produce. The physical require- 
ments of the work at hand should 
be known and the electrode selected 
to meet these requirements. 

Fast Flowing Rod: Certain types 
of electrodes are produced today 





TABLE I—Effect 


Electrode size 
Amperes 
Arce volts 


Deposit, lbs. per hr., 
50% operating factor . 
Efficiency of set, % 


of Changing Electrode Size 


M% 
250 


Cost Per Pound Deposited 


Overhead 

Power 

Electrode 

Cost of Interruption 
(including overhead) 


$0.758 
0.758 
0.058 
0.127 


0.022 





Totals 


$2.045 $1.723 





which deposit metal at an extremely 
rapid rate. Obviously the proper 
use of such electrodes will save time 
in making welds. 

Splatter Loss: Obviously all splat- 
ter is a waste of weld metal. Since 
the splatter loss varies with differ- 
ent types of electrodes, care should 
be taken to avoid the use of those 
types which have excessive splatter 
losses. 

Flat Beads: The weld metal is 
wasted if more is deposited than is 
required. Excessively heavy “bulg- 
ing” beads waste metal because they 
must be ground down to make a 
presentable joint. Thus not only 
is weld metal itself wasted, but much 
nonproductive time can be consumed 
in removing the excess metal to fin- 
ish up the joint. 

Right Electrode Size: From the 
standpoint of electrode conservation, 
the largest diameter electrode which 
can be used effectively is the best. 
The saving from this item runs up 


to as much as 40 per cent per pound 
of weld metal deposited—for ex- 
ample, when %-inch rod is used in- 
stead of 3/16-inch. The chart, Fig. 
4, shows effect of electrode size on 
economy. Note how the cost of 
welding goes down as the electrode 
size goes up. Table 1 also gives 
some interesting data as to the ef- 
fect of changing electrode size. 

Note here that important savings 
are possible by changing to larger 
size electrodes not only because the 
metal from the electrode is melted 
off faster and so more pounds of 
metal deposited per hour, but also 
the number of stub ends is reduced 
and the interruptions to change elec- 
trodes per pound of metal deposited 
are greatly reduced. The cost table 
is particularly interesting. 

Long Electrodes: Obviously much 
time will be saved by eliminating 
interruptions to change rods if a 
longer electrode is used. It is recom- 
mended that the 18-inch length be 





TABLE II 


Characteristics of welds are 
dicated below. Note what 


three factors of “arc current’, “arc 
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appearance 


Are sound 
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burn-off rate, weld penetration, 
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This is no time to have machine shutdowns. By lasting so much 
longer TRU-LAY PREFORMED reduces shutdown frequency and steadies 
production. 

This is no time to have workmen laid up with blood-poisoned 
hands. Some operators have drastically reduced accidents by 
adopting American Cable TrRu-LAY PREFORMED—the safer rope. 

This is no time to waste steel through the use of short-lived 
equipment. By lasting longer and working better TRU-LAY PREFORMED 
conserves steel for other essential machines. 

American Cable engineers will gladly give you the benefit of 
their experience in helping you make your wire ropes last longer. 
All American Cable ropes made of Improved Plow Steel are 
identified by the Emerald Strand. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION ¢ WILKES-BARRE ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 


District Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Houston, San Francisco 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT © CONNECTICUT 
ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS .. . AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes, TRU-LAY Control Cables, AMERICAN Chain, 
MOQ WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable fron Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists and Trolleys, HAZARD Wire Rope, 
Be wets 
Yacht Rigging, Aircraft Control Cables, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Stee! Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 
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used with all electrodes “-inch and 
larger. At the same time a further 
important economy is cbtained by 
reducing the number of stub ends. 


Do Not Bend: This habit is usu- 
ally unnecessary and is credited with 
wasting one-quarter to one-third of 
the electrode in practically every in- 
stance in which it is employed. Use 
the electrode straight and get the 
maximum amount of deposited weld 
metal from each rod. 


Proper Voltage and Current: 
Every electrode manufacturer rec- 
ommends operation of each type of 
his electrodes within a certain volt- 
age and current range. If the weld- 
ing current is too high or too low, 
it will manifest itself either as ex- 
cessive splatter loss or as an in- 
ferior weld having improper fusion 
and penetration. It is exceedingly 
important that the detailed pro- 
cedure specifications accompanying 
each different electrode be followed 
for these specifications have been 
prepared carefully by the electrode 
manufacturer and will prevent waste 
of electrode and assure high-quality 
welds if followed consistently. 

Table II in conjunction with Fig. 
2 shows what happens to electrode 
burn-off rates, weld penetration, ap- 


pearance of weld and arc sound 
when the three factors of “arc cur- 
rent,” “are volts” and “arc speed” 


are varied from “normal.” 
Excessive Beads: If one bead of 











weld metal will meet design re- 
quirements, of course it is a waste 
of electrode material to add addi- 
tional beads. This also applies 
where two beads will suffice. In all 
cases use as small a number of 
beads as the design will allow. 

Minimize Stub Ends: Remember 
that the electrode can be used the 
entire length of its coated surface. 
Leaving more than this minimum 
stub end is simply a waste of that 
much material. By using care to 
grip the electrode at its extreme end 
in the holder and to burn off the 
maximum metal possible, the oper- 
ator is rendering a patriotic service 
in saving electrode material. Just 
a half-inch difference in stub end 
length saves 3% per cent of an 18- 
inch rod. 

Fig. 1 shows the great variation 
in the length of stub ends in one 
welding shop. As _ indicated, this 
waste amounted to 17.5 per cent. In 
cost for the time covered, it amount- 
ed to $268.36—an extremely signifi- 
cant figure in any shop. The pile 
of excessively long stub ends just 
below the chart shows how easy it 
is to waste electrode material by not 
burning off the proper amount of 
electrode. 


Save Stub Ends: At the rate weld- 
ing is being used, the amount of 
metal thai will be wasted by failure 
to save stub ends is tremendous. 
Even the standard stub length of 2 





Giving Muscles ‘“‘the Air’’ 





USE OF air cylinders to move heavy headstocks back and forth over their lathe 
bed ways in aligning has both speeded up and made the operation safer at the 
plant of Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney. O. As illustrated, the air cylinder is 
clamped to the end of the lathe bed and its drawbar hooked into a slotted plate 
which is temporarily bolted to the bottom of the headstock. Manipulation of a 
lever-operated air valve controls the reciprocating motion of the drawbar and, 
consequently. movement of headstock 









inches represents an extremely great 
loss when this length is multiplied 
by the millions of electrodes now be- 
ing consumed. 

Modern Generators: While older 
welding generators will deposit 
metal, modern welding generators 
with their higher capacity and 
greater efficiency do a better job. 
For example a modern 40-volt gen- 
erator produced 7.7 inches of joint 
per electrode as against 6.6 inches 
of joint for the same type of elec- 
trode used with an older welding ma- 
chine. 


Save Your Rubber 


(Concluded from Page 51) 


Such linings should be inspected 
periodically. Protect against ex- 
posure to direct sunlight and to 
excessive heat. Generally while 
not in use it is good practice to 
leave in it the solution usually 
handled. Never fill the container 
with water as this may speed de- 
terioration of certain grades of 
rubber, 

Prevent mechanical abuse by use 
of wood, brick, lead or alloy bump- 
ers or ledges to protect the linings 
against mechanical shock or abra- 
sion. 

Avoid low temperatures or quick 
temperature changes, Never change 
service conditions radically with- 
out first consulting the supplier. 
Keep unlined portions of tank well 
painted to prevent corrosion from 
the outside. Where the liquid 
must be heated, avoid localized 
heating as this causes rapid de- 
terioration of the rubber in those 
areas. 


Institute Issues Two 
Additional Manuals 


Two more steel products manuals 
—‘Flat Steel Wire,” section 17 and 
“Cold Finished Steel Bars and 
Shafting,”’ section 9, are now avail- 
able from the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, 350 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Both publications con- 
tain general definitions and manu- 
facturing practices of the subjects 
tiscussed. 


Powder Metallurgy Course 


Ten-week course in powder metal- 
lurgy will be conducted by W. J. 
Baeza, Industrial Research Co., New 
York, starting early in April at Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Meet- 
ing two nights a week, the work 
will be directed by the Engineering, 
Science and Defense Management 
Training. No fees will be required. 
Applications should be made direct 
to the college, 140th street and Con- 
vent avenue. 
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NGINES tp bring oil up from the earth. . . to 


pump it to refineries and through pipelines. 


Engines to draw gas from American soil and carry it 


to thousands of homes and defense industries 


to strip it of precious gasoline for American planes 
and tanks and trucks. Engines to compress am- 


monia to make gunpowder 


.. to generate electricity 
for farms and factories. Engines to pack compressed 


air into torpedoes and discharge tubes .. . to 
power battleships, submarines, patrol vessels, mine 


layers, cargo ships. Yes! Engines of Destruction 


to thwart those who would destroy us! 


These are the things to which Cooper- Bessemer 
factories are dedicated ... the tasks for which our 
workers are girded! These are the engines we must 


build today, to gain our Victory tomorrow 


~ os Oat 
of them, will come better Engines of Peace! 


THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 
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Grinding Machines 


George Scherr Co. Inc., 128 La- 
fayette street, New York, announces 
a line of Lehmann optical grinding 
machines capable of doing high pre- 
cision work. Shown is one of the 
units in the line—a 6-spindle light 
duty polisher featuring hardened 
steel spindles running in adjustable 
bronze bushings. It is of the latest 
design for maximum range and will 
readily produce a large variety of 
work. The machine, frame and table 
are of heavy construction for rig- 
idity in operation. Adjustment of 
spindle and crank speeds are easily 
made by releasing pin stops in in- 
dexing disks and rotating cranks 


after disengaging friction described 
by hand levers. An Alemite central 
lubrication system is provided on all 
machines in the line. Also the crank- 
shafts of these units may be op- 
erated at speeds of 41.5 to 132.5 
revolutions per minute. The polish- 
ing spindle which is operated in 
three steps provides speeds of 76 to 
243 revolutions per minute for the 
first step, 41.5 to 132.5 revolutions 
per minute for the second, and 22.6 
to 72.4 revolutions per minute for 
the third. 


Speed Indicator 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, 
Ind., has developed a new electric 
remote speed indicator for use with 
its variable speed control equipment. 
It gives a reading in terms of “speed 
setting” of the output shaft of the 
drive, similar to the indication of the 
output speed given on the dial indi- 
cators of the transmission and Mo- 
todrive, the scale-type indicator on 
the Vari-Speed motor pulley or the 
Special handwheel applied to any of 
these units. The power supply for 
the indicator is self-contained in 
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form of a standard size flashlight 
cell. The load on the dry cell is only 
0.001 ampere or less, so the cell will 
last its “shelf-life” or more than a 
year. Both indicator and dry cell 
are left permanently connected, so 
the indicator continuously reads a 














value proportional to the setting of 
the drive, regardless of whether 
the drive is running or not. Unit 
has an adjusting screw for either 
battery or power line type to permit 
convenient adjustment of the indi- 
cator reading to coincide with some 
previously established relationship 
between indicator reading and varia- 
ble speed shaft. 


Telephone Booth 


Burgess Battery Co., Acoustic Di- 
vision, 530 West Huron street, Chi- 
cago, has developed a new line of 
Acousti-Booths constructed of heavy 
reinforced birch plywood for indus- 
trial use. The walls and ceiling of 
the booth consist of perforated, re- 
inforced panels, which are filled 


with a thick blanket of sound- 
absorbent material. Like other 
booths formerly of steel, the new 
model 207 provides a quiet place 
for telephone users in _ factories, 
power houses or other noisy indus- 
trial locations. It is equipped with 


a shelf for the telephone instru- 
ment, and for taking notes. An 
overhead electric light provides am- 
ple illumination. 


Milling Machine 


Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., 
3400 East Lafayette street, Detroit, 
announces a new semi-automatic 
milling machine for milling master 
rods used in radial aircraft engines. 
It will rough or finish either solid 
or split-type rods. Since cutting 
cycle of the machine is automatic, 
being hydraulically operated and 
electrically controlled, one unskilled 
operator can maintain continuous 
production tending several such ma- 
chines. In action, the main bore of 
the master rod is located on a plug, 
and a bored and reamed hole for 
the articulated rod is positioned on 
an eccentric bushing. The part is 
then _ hydraulically clamped _ by 
means of a clamping bolt and a C- 
washer over the hub. The cutting 
tool is rotated by a vertically ad- 
justable quill-type spindle, which is 


worm-wheel driven. The hydrauli- 
cally-operated eccentric bushing acts 
as a driver for the path of the cut. 
Completion of machining cycle is in- 
dicated by a pilot light at which 
time the operator then indexes part, 
without unclamping it, for the next 
cutting cycle. 


Locomotive 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces a new 45-ton 
diesel-electric locomotive which be- 
cause of its simplified construction 
is easier to handle and maintain. 
Its features include four sets of 
steps leading to the platform—one 
set at each corner of the platform 
—making it convenient for the 
switchman to board the locomotive 
from the switchman’s’ end-step 
while the locomotive is in motion. 
The two additional steps permit 
access to the platform in front of 
the engineman’s window and on 
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A battery of South Bend Lathes 
producing airplane engine valves. 


Where Production Calls 
for Precision 


RODUCTION for National Defense calls for precision. There can be no 
sacrifice in accuracy—even with the urgent demand for quick deliveries in 
vast quantities and the resultant speeding up of production schedules. And all 
work must pass inspection—there can be no scrapping of strategic materials — 


no delay in delivery —no wasted man power or machine time. 


In hundreds of defense industries, precision keeps pace with production, through 


batteries of South Bend Lathes —like those shown above. 


Modern in design, built with extreme precision, South Bend Lathes are fast and 
accurate on the most exacting classes of machine work. Their wide range of 
spindle speeds permits machining with maximum cutting tool efficiency. Their 


versatility facilitates quick change-over through a minimum of set-up time. 


South Bend Lathes are made in five sizes: 9”, 10”, 13”, 1414”, and 16” swing, 
with toolroom or regular equipment. Also turret lathes for multiple tool produc- 


tion operations. Write for catalog and the name of our nearest dealer. 
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“How to Run 
a Lathe’ 





USE THIS 
BOOK FOR 
APPRENTICE 
TRAINING 





















A practical reference book on 
lathe operation for beginners 
and apprentices. 128 pages, 


5%" x 8". Price 25c, postpaid. 








SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


859 EAST MADISON STREET, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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NAVY “E" 


Awarded to the South Bend 
Lathe Werks for outstanding 


performance in the production 
of ordnance matériel for the 
United States Navy. 
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the corresponding place diagonallv 
opposite. Handrails are incorpo- 
rated to su:t the new step location. 
Doors leading to the main cab now 
swing outward. Their design helps 


to reduce drafts and minimize 
water leaking into the cab. The 
controls are arranged to make 


them more convenient for the en- 








gineer while leaning out of the 
window. The engineer’s _ sliding 
a “bel 








windows are embodied so the mid- 
dle third of the cab directly oppo- 


site the engineman’s position can 
be opened. Half of the window 
slides forward and the other back- 
ward. The locomotive has two 
main air reservoirs. This conforms 


to railway locomotive practice, and 
provides drier air to the air-brake 
equipment. One large fuel tank 
instead of two makes the unit easi- 
er to refue’ The air compressor 
is attached to the engine sub-base. 


Stamping Holders 

Jas. H. Matthews & Co., 3942 
Forbes street, Pittsburgh, has de- 
veloped a steel stamp holding de- 


vice for making hammer struck 
stamp impressions on steel prod- 
ucts safely. It can be used for 


stamping either round or flat prod- 
ucts. The base of the holder is V- 
shaped allowing a right angle align- 
ment of the stamp when stamping 
round products. The stamp is held 
in place by means of a Shepherd 
hook holding device and floats up 
or down in order to find its own 





diameters of 
An advan- 


varying 
round or oval shapes. 
tage of the holder is that it cannot 


location on 


be used upside down. Also, the 
stamps cannot drop out when not 
in use nor will they bounce out 
from rebounds caused by forceful 
hammer blows. The nature of the 
holding method allows the stamp 
in the holder to be in contact with 
part to be stamped when hammer 


90 






blow is delivered, assuring a thor- 
oughly legible impression. Any 
size stee] stamp can be handled by 
the holder, it is said. 


Electric Counter 


Production Instrument Co., 704-16 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, is 
offering a new Monitor model PDC- 
E predetermined electric counter for 
counting objects passing on a con- 
veyor or delivered from a machine. 
Being electrically actuated, it may 
be located near to or at a distance 
from the things being counted. The 
instrument enables any number 
from 1 to 9999 to be set up quickly 
by simply turning its knob pointers 
to the proper digits. When the count 
reaches the predetermined number 
set up, a control and signal circuit 
iS closed (or opened). The circuit 
may be used to sound an alarm or 
operate a relay. Counting ceases at 
the predetermined number until a 
reset lever makes the instrument 





ready for a new cycle. The counter 
is actuated by any switch, relay or 
photo-electric unit with a closed pe- 
riod of 0.035-second or more and an 
open period cf 0.040-second or longer. 


Fire-Fighting Unit 


Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts 
avenue, Detroit, has introduced a 
mobile fire-fighting unit which can 
readily be hauled as a trailer be- 
hind an ordinary passenger car or 
placed on a platform body of a 
light truck. It is designed for fight- 
ting incendiary fires and can be 
handled by two or three men. Unit 
comprises a Dodge 1%-ton truck 
engine rated at 95 horsepower, op- 
erating a Chrysler-Hale fire pump 
of 500 gallons per minute capacity 
at 120 pounds pressure. The pump 
also can be set up to deliver 250 
gallons per minute at 200 pounds 
pressure for fires demanding a very 
powerful stream. The apparatus 
generally carries two sections of 
suction hose and 500 feet of 2'%-inch 
standard fire hose. These may be 
mounted on two double reels or 
folded into a box-type body. A 
variety of nozzles to give either a 
heavy stream or a spray for fight- 
ing incendiary bombs also is part 
of the equipment. The engine and 
pump unit is mounted on skids so 








that it may be placed in a trailer. 
The trailer especially designed for 
the unit has two wheels equipped 
with standard size pneumatic tires. 





It incorporates a coupling link that 
enables it to be hooked to the 
bumper of an automobile in a few 
seconds. 


Concentricity Gage 


Federal Products Corp., 1141 
Eddy street, Providence, R. I., an- 
nounces a model 205B-84 mechanical 
shell concentricity gage suitable for 
checking tracer or fuze holes, ro- 
tating band, bourrelet and ogive 
diameters. It handles in its V- 
block shell and projectiles up to 
approximately 14 pounds. Each 
indicator of the gage is equipped 
with a pantograph spring unit 
which protects the indicator from 
abuse, contributing to the instru- 
ment’s accuracy and furnishing an 
adjustment for contact with the 
Shell. The gage also is equipped 
with a sliding indicator and pan- 
tograph unit which contacts the 
fuze hole or tracer cavity and in- 








its concentricity with the 
A stop locates 
the contact point at the desired po- 


spects 
outside diameter. 


Entirely 
said to 


sition in the fuze hole. 
mechanical, the gage is 
operate quickly. 


Plastic Ear Stopper 


Maico Co. Inc., 2632 Nicollet 
avenue, Minneapolis, is offering a 
new plastic ear stopper which is 
said to reduce the detrimental ef- 
fects of noise upon metal workers. 
It remains tightly inserted in the 
ear passage. Molded to individual 
prescriptions, each stopper is made 
from impression material applied 
by a doctor, a dentist of a_ tech- 


nician. The mold is then repro- 
duced in transparent plastic. The 
plastic material used is light in 
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CRITICAL INVESTIGATION 
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EARCHING investigation of the design, construction and perform- 


ance of Euclid Cranes is welcomed. 


W ite for the EUCLID 
CRANE Catalog which also The DESIGN will be found to incorporate conventional features 


describes and _ illustrates that have met widespread acceptance and approval—plus original im- 
several special cranes as provements developed by Euclid to assure smooth, efficient opera- 
well as the standard line. tion with little maintenance attention. 


Also ask for the Euclid The CONSTRUCTION is thorough and honest—in structure, ma- 


Hoist Catalog No. 838. chining and assembly. 
Extra reinforcement is built into trolley, bridge and end trucks 
at points of severe stress and the whole crane is constructed to em- 
body maximum strength in proportion to weight. Standard practice 


calls for a factor of safety of at least 5 to 1. 


SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE is proven by the roll call of 
Euclid purchasers which includes the leading manufacturers of the 
country. All are discriminating buyers. Many have placed repeat 
orders, and an impressive number have standardized on Euclid cranes. 


THE EUCLID CRANE & HOIST CoO. 


EUCLID, OHIO, Suburb of Cleveland 








weight, inconspicuous and unhreak- 
able. It has a polished surface 
which eliminates any irritation 
when in contact with the ar. 


Weld Timer 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has intro- 
duced a new SX combination weld- 
ing timer especially adapted for 
seam and spot welding where fre- 
quent changes of timing are neces- 
sary. It consists of a control panel 
and ignitron tube assembly mounted 
in a common enclosing cabinet. The 
ignitrons are essentially mercury 
arc rectifiers with an ignitron or 


control electrode inside. Heat of 
the are is removed by a water cool- 
ing system. Seam weld “on” or 
“off” timing adjustable from 1 to 
30 cycle steps is provided; one to 15 
pulsations can be made for each 
setting. In operating, the electronic 
tubes and circuits perform five dis- 
tinct functions: “On” timing; “off” 
timing; pulsation counting; heat 
control; and firing of the ignitron 
power iube. 


Straightening Press 


Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. 
J., has developed a new 1000-ton 
straightening press, standing some 








DEFECTS 


CUT TO LESS THAN 1% 
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Murex engineers are generally able to help manufac- 
turers solve perplexing welding problems because of 
their wide and varied experience in many industries 
with the welding of many products under all kinds of 
actual working conditions. 


Take, for instance, the case of the manufacturer of power 
boilers. In automatic welding, rejects were high and the 
chipping and rewelding excessive. The Murex represent- 
ative made a few seemingly minor alterations in welding 
procedure, including changing the direction of the slot 
in the electrode coating to get better slag action. 


The result? X-rays from then on showed defective por- 
tions to be less than 1%. 


It is the obligation of the Metal & Thermit Corporation, 
through its engineering department, to help manufac- 
turers engaged in war production speed up their welding 
—whether or not they are Murex users. 


Write or phone our nearest office. 


Specialists in welding for nearly 49 
yeers. Manufacturers of Murex Elec- 
trodes for are welding and of Thermit 
for repair and fabrication of heavy parts. 


ARC WELDING ELECTRODES 








21 feet high, for straightening 
shafts from 12 to 18 inches in di- 
ameter and from 7 to 60 feet long. 
One man is capable of handling its 
entire operation without moving 





from a central control panel. The 
machine, for handling and position- 
ing work, has two sets of rollers, 
each set mounted on a hydraulic 
lifting ram which in turn is mount- 
ed on a motor-driven carriage run- 
ning on rails between the columns 
of the press. One set of rollers is 
motor-driven to rotate the work. 
When work is positioned, the lift- 
ing rams under the rollers lower it 
upon two bending blocks. Each of 
these is independently motor-driven 
for separation adjustment for 2% 
to 18 feet. The press has a stroke 
cf 38 inches and it features press- 
ing speeds of 470 inches per min- 
ute while advancing, 15% inches 
per minute while pressing, and 470 
inches per minute when returning. 
Unit’s rotary piston, oil type pump 
is driven by a 50-horsepower motor. 


Shell Truck 


Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., 245 
Walnut street, Watertown, Mass., 
has developed a _ hydraulic-release 
shell truck for handling large shell 
in munition plants safely. It is 
designed so the load pivots around 
a point near its center of gravity. 





This keeps load in balance s9 that 
one man can easily raise or lower it. 
A hydraulic release check cushions 
movement of the load. The truck 
also features rubber-tired wheels. 
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Products Manufactured 
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1. Wire Rope 


Macwhyte Co.—4-page illustrated bul- 
letin “Ropeology,” is regular company 
publication containing collection of wire 
rope users’ experiences plus science of 
wire rope application in many classes 
of service. It carries several articles 
telling how to care for and prolong life 
of wire rope slings and cable. 


2. Lubricants 


D. A. Stuart Oil Co.—20-page illus- 
trated bulletin describes applications of 
extreme pressure lubricants to indus- 
trial equipment. Detailed information is 
given on these lubricants, describing 
tests made, testing machines used, and 
outlining important characteristics of 
these oils and greases for specific ap- 
plications. 


3. Gate Valve 


Bartlett Hayward division, Koppers 
Co.—4-page bulletin No. 808 presents 
data on type AR all-iron gate valve in 
sizes from 4 to 48 inches for water gas 
plants, coke oven plants, blast fur- 
naces, power plants, chemical plants 
and similar industrial applications. Cut- 
away views show design and construc- 
tion features and indicate principal di- 
mensions. Sketches picture special op- 
erating methods. 


4. Shims 


Laminated Shim Co.—8-page illustrat- 
ed bulletin gives general information on 
“Laminum” shims which are composed 
of brass laminations alternating with 
layers of metallic binder. Laminations 
are standard 0.008 or 0.002 inch thick 
and are readily peeled off to make shim 
of desired thickness. 


5. Pneumatic Vises 


Hannifin Manufacturing Co. -—— 4-page 
illustrated bulletin No, 59 describes four 
models of pneumatic vises, two for 
bench and drill press operations and 
two for milling machine operations. Sec- 
tional views indicate operating details, 
and tables list full specifications. Also 
described are air control valves and 
pressure regulating valves. 


6. Switching Engine 


General Electric Co.—16-page illus- 
trated bulletin GEA-3666 explains de- 


sign and construction features. of 45- . 


ton diesel-electric switching engines. 
Large close-up photographs point out 
important construction details and. dis- 
assembled views show component parts. 
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7. Fly Ash Elimination 


Western Precipitation Corp.—22-page 
illustrated booklet tells how fiy ash can 
be eliminated by installing ‘“Multiclone” 
assembly between boiler and. stack. 
Graphs, diagrams, tables of efficiencies, 
and suggestions on procedure are in- 
cluded, 


8. Floodlighting 


The Pyle-National Co. — Illustrated 
catalog No. 2100 contains detailed de- 
scriptions, specifications and prices on 
complete line of floodlights from 10-inch 
short range types to 36-inch air port 
types which use 3 or 5 kilowatt lamps. 
Other models covered include portable 
floodlights, subway and pit lights, switch 
engine headlights and accessories. 


9. Turret Lathe 


G. M. Diehl Machine Works—6-page 
bulletin contains specifications and de- 
scription of No. 2 turret lathe which will 
accept collets up to l-inch in diameter. 
Design of spindle, cross slide and tur- 
ret provide for interchanging of tools 
with other No. 2 lathes. Engineering 
drawings show construction features and 
principai dimensions. 


10. Blast Cleaning Barrel 


Whiting Corp.—4-page bulletin FY-106 
describes “Hydro-Blast” barrel which is 
specifically designed for cleaning all 
types of medium and small size foundry 
castings. Castings of brass, aluminum, 
magnesium and other non-ferrous met- 
als are cleaned by stream of high-pres- 
sure water and sand. Photographs show 
machine in operation. 


11. Foaming Compound 


William M. Parkin Co.—4-page folder 
sets forth features of “Sumfoam” foam- 
ing compound for use in pickling solu- 
tions. It produces heavy white blanket 
of foam on surface of pickling solutions 
which suppresses acid spray and excess 
steam. In addition compound minimizes 
acid embrittlement. 


12. Machine Drives 


Reeves Pulley Co.—18-page illustrated 
bulletin, “More Power For Defense,” 
shows numerous installations of vari- 
able speed transmission, ‘“Vari-Speed” 
motor pulley, and “Motodrive” in di- 
versified industrial plants. Last men- 
tioned drive.combines in one compact 
enclosure constant speed motor, speed 
varying mechanism and reduction gears. 


13. Radio Telephone 


Weltronic Corp.—4-page leafiet T-42 
describes portable “Trans-Ceiver”’ radio 
telephone which sends and receives mes- 
sages to distances up to one mile. In- 
strument can be used for air raid fire 
spotting, harbor control and piloting, 
plant to ground and inter-plane com- 
munication, scouting reporting, railroad 
yard operation expediting, and survey- 
ing. Operation, range, and construction 
are discussed, 


14. Shapers 


General Engineering & Manufacturing 
Co.—12-page bulletin gives specifications 
on “Gemco” plain type crank shapers. 
Full descriptions are enumerated for 
parts and mechanism comprising ma- 
chines. Two pages of mechanical draw- 
ings show engineering details and prin- 
cipal dimensions. 


15. Grinding Wheels 


A. P,. de Sanno & Son, Inc.—10-page 
booklet is entitled, “Facts About Por-Os- 
Way.” It tells of grinding wheels cus- 
tom-made -to suit individual require- 
ments, made by special process which 
imparts to them spongy, porous struc- 
ture. Seven advantages of wheels are 
enumerated, together with statements 
from users, 


16. Aircraft Tools 


Aero Tool Co.—28-page illustrated 
catalog lists line of specialized tools 
for aircraft work. Applications, features 
sizes, construction and materials are 
given for rivet sets, squeezer sets, cus- 
tom made squeezer yokes, bucking bars, 
plomb bobs, dimple sets, countersinks, 
drill bushings and sine bars. 


17. Die Casting Machines 


Phoenix Machine Co.—8-page illus- 
trated bulletin describes “Lester-Phoe- 
nix” die casting machines for aluminum, 
brass, magnesium, zinc, tin and lead 
base alloys. Features and specifications 
are tabulated for four models which 
produce pressures on die metal ranging 
from 1000 to 22,000 pounds per square 
inch. Close-up photographs show design 
and construction details. 


18. Grinding Machines 


Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp.— 
12-page illustrated bulletin deals with 
type A grinding machine for plain cyl- 
indrical grinding. Close-up illustrations 
show details of construction and de- 
sign. Detailed specifications are listed. 
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19. Protective Coatings 


Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp.—-10-page 
illustrated bulletin describes protective 
coatings for oil and gas transportation 
lines, and for metal work in water works 
and sewage plants. Illustrations show 
“~pplications of coatings for diversified 
uses. Data is presented on application 
procedure for various types of coatings. 


20. Combustion Instruments 


Permutit Co.—20-page bulletin de- 
scribes “Ranarex” carbon dioxide indi- 
cator and recorder, specific gravity in- 
dicator and recorder, furnace atmos- 
phere indicator and recorder, and in- 
struments for special applications. Prin- 
ciples of combustion and use of com- 
bustion recording instruments are treat- 
ed extensively. 


21. Mobile Electric Plants 


Ready-Power Co.—6-page folder No. 
522-B mobile electric generating plants 
for emergency and stand-by service. 
Plants shown are rated at 100 kilowatts 
for 60 cycle service and consist of two 
50-kilowatt International diesel engined 
electric plants, complete switchboard, 
fuel oll storage tank, electric fuel trans- 
fer pump, lubricating oil rectifier, start- 
ing batteries, station transformer, and 
both alternating and direct current sta- 
tion lighting system, 


22. Abrasives 


Sterling Grinding Wheel division, 
Cleveland Quarries Co.—80-page cata- 
log No. 40-A contains information on 
grinding wheels, Data cover such mat- 
ters as wheel breakage and safety tips, 
abrasives and bonds, standard types of 
grinding wheels, specifications on vari- 
ous types, shapes and grades of stand- 
ard and special wheels, and list prices. 


23. Pyrometers 


Wheelco Instrument Co.—6-page bulle- 
tin No. 1 is entitled “Priorities And Py- 
rometers.” It explains to users of tem- 
perature measuring and control instru- 
ments how defense and war program 
affects these instruments, their purchase, 
use, maintenance, and replacements nec- 
essary. Properties of original and sub- 
stitute materials for use in pyrometers 
are compared, 


24. Colloidal Graphite 


Acheson Colloids Corp.—4-page bul- 
letin No. A260.5 is one of series of tech- 
nical bulletins pertaining to application 
of colloidal graphite to industry. En- 
titled “Impregnation of Porous Bodies 
with Colloidal Graphite,” bulletin dis- 
cusses technique employed for impreg- 
nation of porous materials with dis- 
persions of colloidal graphite, nature of 
solid to be impregnated, characteristics 
of carrier and properties of solution. 


HELPFUL LITERATURE—Continued 


25. Springs 

Lee Spring Co.—4-page illustrated bul- 
letin lists engineering information on 
“Scientech” springs. Tabulated are 
physical specifications, permissible vari- 
ations, operating factors which govern 
design and fabricating values, and 
apring metals, Sketches show typical 
nelical springs and ends. 


26. Cranes 


Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp.—24- 
page illustrated bulletin No. 130 de- 
scribes single beam cranes which are 
used where conditions do not require 
nor clearances permit installation of 
electric traveling crane of double beam 
construction. Models are shown for op- 
eration by push button or pendant rope 
control from floor, or operator’s cable 
or from remote control. 


27. Drill Grinder 


William Sellers & Co.—4-page bulletin 
features No. 1-G drill grinder and cabi- 
net. Machine will grind either straight 
or tapered shank right hand 2-lip drills, 
0.028 to %-inch diameter, to any angle 
of point from 65 to 160 degrees. 


28. Bearing Covers 


R-S Products Corp.—4-page bulletin 
No. 11-C describes standard covers for 
ball and roller bearings. They are made 
of cast iron and have mating surfaces 
and diameters machined accurately to 
accepted tolerances, Tables lists avail- 
able sizes and dimensions, as well as 
ordering information. Chart shows ad- 
ditional dimensional data. 


29. Network Transformers 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co.—lIllustrated bulletin B-3008 dis- 
cusses secondary net-work transformers 
for aviation, ordnance and munition 
plants and oil refineries, Transformers 
for each system are described, special 
attention being given to accessibility, 
safety and maintenance, 


30. Air Heaters 


Reznor Manufacturing Co.—6-page il- 
lustrated bulletin No. AFA41A explains 
advantages of line of automatic gas 
fired forced air heaters. Three sizes, 
with outputs of 22,400, 36,000 and 48,000 
British thermal units per hour, are 
treated extensively with line drawings 
and photographs. 


31. Blast Cleaning Machines 


Pangborn Corp.—tIllustrated bulletin 
No. 2012-46-1037 shows series of custom- 
designed “‘Rotoblast” cleaning machines 
installed to fit individual blast clean- 
ing requirements. Essential parts of five 
installations are depicted in three large 
automobile plants, a metal chair plant, 
and a sucker rod plant. Salient features 
of each installation are briefly explained, 


32. Hardfacing Alloys 


Wall-Colmonoy Corp.—4-page general. 
catalog No. 72 presents data on “Col- 
monoy” hard facing alloys and overlay 
metals, all of which contain patented’ 
chromium boride. Application procedure, 
characteristics and features are given 
for several grades of product which are 
—— with electric are or acetylene 
or 


33. Carburizers 


Park Chemical Co.—4-page bulletin 
describes liquid and solid carburizers in 
grades suitable for all classes of work. 
Several types of pack carburizers, made 
with charcoal bases, are described, in 
addition to carburizing compounds that 
are used in molten state as salt baths. 
Compounds for armor plate are also 
covered, , 


34. Steam Turbines 


Moore Steam Turbine division, Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp.—6-page 
illustrated bulletin 1955 discusses fea- 
tures of type S multi-stage steam tur- 
bines which are available in 15 frames 
for condensing or nun-condensing opera- 
tions, Cutaway and disassembled views 
show construction features, 


35. Valves 


Galland-Henning Manufacturing Co.— 
16-page illustrated bulletin 84 sets forth 
features of “Nopak” valves for positive 
control of air and hydraulic power, Nu- 
merous valves are pictured and described 
in detail. Sketches show standard cy- 
cles of operation and dimensions. Prices 
are included. 


36. Porcelain Enamel 


Ferro Enamel Corp.—-8-page booklet 
is entitled, “Report of Progress As We 
Approach 1942.” It discusses. subjects of 
physical resources, finances, laborator- 
ies, raw material situation, service, en- 
gineering, subsidiary plants and future 
developments. Included is list of per- 
sonnel in various departments. 


37. Flame Cutting 


Air Reduction Sales Co.—8-page illus- 
trated bulletin ADC-631 describes type 
45 high speed cutting tip which greatly 
accelerates rate of flame cutting. Per- 
formance facts and figures are given in 
text and chart form. Table of specifi- 
cations enables buyers to select proper 
tip for their particular needs. 


38. Respirators 


H. S, Cover—2-page bulletin describes 
“Dupor” double filter respirators. Infor- 
mation is given on six models of res- 
pirators, in addition to gas-tight, fog- 
proof rubber goggles. Price schedule for 
respirators and parts is included, 
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Steel Distribution 
Plan Being Revamped 


Preference ratings became unwieldy. 


system gives close control. 


much improved. 


RADICAL changes are under way in the steel dis- 
tribution system, a specific requirements approach to 
control replacing general or blanket priority ratings 
as rapidly as new orders and procedures can be put 
into effect, giving the War Production Board closer 
control. 

Between April 1 and June 30 most blanket rating 
orders will be revoked or allowed to expire and con- 
sumers will be placed under the Production Require- 
ments Plan. Rapid increase in war requirements 
renders preference ratings impractical. Under exist- 
ing orders no exact check on quantities of material 
has been possible. Under the new plan the Director 
of Industry Operations will assign ratings for essen- 
tial use, covering only a specified quantity. Applica- 
tions will be made covering needs for a quarter, with 
full information on inventory and end use of products. 
Interim applications may be made when additional quan- 
tities are needed because of increased war production. 
The change will be made gradually over the three- 
month period to avoid confusion on deliveries. 

Steelworks operations last week reflected better 
scrap supply and opeh hearths were relighted after long 
idleness in several centers. The national production 
rate advanced 2 points to 97% per cent, the highest 
since the first week in January. Buffalo increased 
13% points to 93 per cent, Pittsburgh 2 points to 96, 
Detroit 10 points to 93, Cincinnati 5 points to 92, east- 
ern Pennsylvania 2 points ,to 90 and Wheeling 1 point 
to 82% per cent. Youngstdéwn lost 1 point to 94 per 
cent, New England 20 points to 80 per cent and Cleve- 
land 1% points to 89% per cent. Chicago held its high 
rate of 104 per cent, St. Louis was unchanged at 83 
per cent and Birmingham steady at 95 per cent. 

Decided relief in the scrap situation has resulted 
from opening of spring weather and increased flow of 
material from intensive drives on farms, industrial 
plants and automobile wrecking yards. In a number 
of consuming centers the increase was marked and it 
has been possible to relight open hearths that had 
been idle for many weeks. While some allocated ton- 
nages have been placed to aid distressed consumers, in 
general all melters are receiving better supply. Ap- 
parently the winter shortage has been broken and an 
easier situation is probable for several months. Scrap 
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Scrap supply 
Ore fleet ready to load 








Demand 


Heavy at high rating. 


Pruces. 


Held under close control. 


Production 


New 


cent. 


from the head of the lakes is expected to move to 
lower lake ports when navigation is resumed. 

War Production Board has taken action to make 
available scrap material now held back by legal or finan- 
cial considerations, such as street railway rails, where 
cost of reclaiming is a deterrent. A conservation board 
has been set up, with offices in principal cities, which 
will provide means for financing reclamation. Power 
of requisition has been granted, in cases where owners 
do not co-operate fully. 

Iron ore carriers entered Lake Superior last week 
by aid of ice breakers which opened channels through 
the Straits of Mackinac, the Soo and Whitefish Bay. 
This is the earliest date in history that movement of 
ore has started. Limestone cargoes for mills in the 
Chicago district were loaded last week at Calcite and 
Port Inland, Mich. The early start promises well for 
the increased tonnage required for peak steel pro- 
duction. 

Plant conversion to war production continues, an 
increasing number of manufacturers engaging in work 
more or less remote from their usual line. Some fab- 
ricators of aluminum, unable to obtain that metal, are 
drawing steel cartridge cases, for which their equip- 
ment is suited. Some manufacturers normally using 
forgings and machined parts are turning to stampings, 
which are more easily obtainable. 

Disposal of steel stocks by automobile manufacturers 
is relieving pressure on mills to some extent; numerous 
consumers obtaining needed supplies from. this source 
much earlier than from steel mills. Most of this ma- 
terial consists of sheets and bars. It is sold only to 
consumers with priority ratings, under strict WPB 
control. 

Fabricated structural steel bookings are almost ex- 
clusively for war work and in February were the larg- 
est since June. For the first two months the total 
was less than for the same months last year. Fabri- 
cators have heavy backlogs for future fabrication. 
February bookings were 220,205 net tons, shipments 
153,732 tons and unfilled tonnage 706,668 tons. 

Composite prices of steel and iron products are 
steady, under ceiling control, finished steel at $56.73, 
semifinished Steel at $36, steelmaking pig iron at $23.05 
and steelmaking scrap at $19.17. 
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COMPOSI 


TE 


MARKET AVERAGES 


Mar. 14 


$56.73 
36.00 
23.05 
19.17 


Mar. 28 Mar. 21 
Finished Steel 5 eT $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 19.17 
i ‘Finished Steel Composite: 
ard and line pipe. Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of 


rods. Steelmaking Pig 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Feb., 1942 Dec., 1941 Mar., 1941 Mar., 1937 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $60.14 
36.00 36.00 36.00 39.24 
23.05 23.05 23.05 22.10 
19.17 19.17 20.15 2is2o 


Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 


industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and_ wire 


Iron Composite:—Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 


land, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices 
at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


=. 2 Mar. 28, Feb. Dec. 
Finished Material WR i > 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15c 2.15¢c 2.15¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.215 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Sheets, hot-rolied, Gary. 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 2.60 2.60 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 3.55 2.55 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Wire rods No. 5 to -inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 


Mar. 
1941 


2.15c 
2.15 
2.47 
2.10 
2.215 
2.10 
2.10 
2.225 
2.10 
2.10 
3.05 
3.50 
2.10 
3.05 
3.50 
2.60 
$5.00 
2.55 


$34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
2.00 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 


Basic, Valley 


Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 
No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 


No. 2 foundry, Chicago 


Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 


No. 2X, del. Phila. 


Malleable, Valley ........ 


Malleable, Chicago .. 


Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. . : 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh. 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 
Heavy melting steel, 


Rails for rolling, Chicago. . 


No. 1 cast, Chicago.. 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, 
Connellsville, foundry, 


Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 


Mar. 28, Feb. Dec. Mar, 

1942 1942 1941 1941 

. $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 

23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 

25.34 25.34 25.34 25.34 

24.69 24.69 24.69 24.69 

Seite sea 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 

24.06 24.06 24.06 24.06 
(differ. av.) 26.215 26.215 26.215 26.215 
re 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 

OS ek 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
31.34 31.34 31.34 30.34 

24.19 24.19 24.19 24.18 

125.68 125.3838 125.38 125.33 

Pitts. $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.75 
2, E. Pa. 18.75 18.75 18.00 18.65 
Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 19.45 
24:40 2a 22.25 24.00 

20.00 20.00 21.20 20.25 

ovens. $6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $5.50 
ovens. . 7.25 7.25 7.25 6.00 
13.25 12.25 12.25 A iy 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. 


The schedule 


covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or steel 
product which is further &nislted by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points for se- 


lected products are named specifically 
in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual,, stand. analysis, $31.00 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.o.b. mill.) 


Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 
$45.00. 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.00; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. 

(Wheeling Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
lend during first quarter 1942 at $37, f.o.b. 
Portsmouth, O.; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points.) 

Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 


town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.00; Duluth, 
$42.00. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 


ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points.) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 


$52.00; 12-18 in,, $54.00; 18 in. and over. 
$56.00. 
Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$54.00. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$34.00. 


(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
sheet bars at $39 


may quote carbon steel 

gross ton, f.o.b. mill.) 

Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Pt., 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., $1.90. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, No. 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per 
100 Ibs., $2.00. 

Do., over 9/32—47/64-in., incl., $2.15. Wor- 


96 


cester add $0.10 Galveston, 


$0.25. Pacific 


Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 


Bars 
Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Gary, 


Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 


20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; 
Detroit, del. 2.25c; New York del. 2.51¢; Phila. 


del. 


2.49c; Gulf Ports, 


dock 2.50c, all-rail 


2.59c; Pac. ports, dock 2.80c; all-rail 3.25c. 
(Phoenix Iron Co., 
quote 2.35c at established basing points.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
earbon bars except base is 5 tons. 


(Sweet’s Steel 
avote rail steel 


Co., 


Phoenixville, 


Williamsport, 
merchant bars 2.33c 


Pa., may 


Pa., may 


f.o.b. 


mill. 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 
20 tons one size, 2.70c Detroit 2.80c. 

Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000... . 0.35 5100 Spr. flats . 0.15 
2100. . 0.75 5100 80-1.10 Cr. 0.45 
2300. . nae Cae eee. 2 
2500. . . 2.55 6100 Spr. flats.. 0.85 
3100. . . 0.70 Carb., Van. 0.85 
3200 1.35 9200 Spr. flats.. 0.15 
3300. . 3.80 9200 Spr. rounds 
3400. . 5 vas lak oe squares EAR 
4100 .15-25 Mo. 0.55 T 1300, Mn, mean 
46.00 .20-.30 Mo. 1.51-2.00 ..... 0.10 
1.50-2.00; Ni. 1.20 Do., carbon under 

O.2: Wee. |... 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Gary, 


Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit 


3.45¢; Galveston, add $0.25, Pacific Coast $0.50. 


Turned, Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base (not including 


turning, 


grinding, 


Detroit 2.70c. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Chicago, Gary, 


polishing extras) 


(New Billet): 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 


2.65¢ ; 


Pittsburgh, 


Al) seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to invidividual companies are noted 


rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c: 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c, all- 


rail 2.59c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
3.25¢ 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15¢; Detroit, del. 2.25c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.50c, all-rail 2.59c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 


all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet’s Steei Co., Williamsport, ‘Pa., may 
— rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.o.b. 
mill. 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 


City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Phila. 
del. 2.28c; New York del., 2.35¢c Pacific 
ports 2.65c. 


(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.15c; New York del. 3.41c; Phila. del. 
3.39c; Pacific ports, 3.70c. 

Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c 
Phila. del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; 
zinc-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, 
Pittsburgh 4.25c. 

Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
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Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage, 
base 2.75c; Granite City, base 2.85c; Pacific 
ports 3.40c. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Middletown, 20 gage, base 3.35c; Granite 
City, base 3.45c; Pacific ports 4.00c. 
Electrical Sheets, No. 24: 

Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 


ase orts ity 

Field grade...... 3.20¢ 3.95¢ 3.30¢ 
Armature . : « &8.33e 4.30c 3.65c¢ 
Electrical : 4.05¢ 4.80¢ 4.15¢ 
Motor ... ; 4.95e¢ 5.70c 5.05c 
Dynamo ... : 5.65¢ 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 

ee 6.15¢ 6.90¢ 

65 7.15¢ 7.90¢c 

58 7.65¢ 8.40c 


.20C 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, ‘Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
tuwn, base, 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Pacific 
ports 2.75c. 
Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Worcester 
base 3.00c. 
Commodity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95c; 
Worcester vase 3.35c. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-Ib. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 
Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3. 4 

Manufacturing Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, 100-base box $4.30; Granite City $4.40. 
Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., coating I.C., 8-Ib. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-lb. $15.00; 25-lb 
$16.00; 30-lb. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Clayment, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 2.30-2.55c; Phila., del., 2.15c; 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67c; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.45c. 
(Central Iron & Steel Co. may quote carbon 
steel plates at 2.35c at established basing 
points; Granite City Steel Co. may quote ship 
plates 2.25c, f.o.b. mill.) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Gulf ports, 3.70c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alley Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 

Wrought Iron Plates; Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del., 2.28c Phila., del., 2.22c; Gulf 
ports, 2.45c; Pacific ports, 2.75c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
basing points.) 

Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 


Bright basic, bessemer wire. Dae 2. d0¢ 
Galvanized wire ....... RN St 2.60¢ 
Spring wire ..... rat ae eaten ae 


Wire Products to the “Trade: 
Standard and cement-coated wire nails, 


polished and staples, 100-lb. keg... $2.55 
Annealed fence wire, 100 Jb. .......... 3.05 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Tb. , 3.40 
Woven fence, 12% gage and lighter, per 

base column 2 os 67 
Do., 11 gage and heavier eth tye. 70 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, col.... 7 
Twisted barbless wire, col. ; 70 
Single loop bale ties, col. ; 59 
Fence posts, carloads, col. 69 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, carloads $3.85 


Pipe, Tubes 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 
counts on steel pipe Pittsburgh and Lorain, 
O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on lap weld, 1 
point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 
on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Blk. Galv. In Blk Galv 
%... 56 33 % 24 3h, 
%&%. 59 401% % 30 10 
| . 631% 51 1-14 34 16 
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M4 664% 55 1¥ b 38 18, 
1-3 . 68% 57% 37%, 18 
Lap W eld 
Steel Iron 

In. Blk. Galv. In, Blk Galv 

2 61 49¥, 14 23 314, 

2%,-3 64 521, 1% 28%, 10 

314-6 66 541, a 30%, 12 

7-8 65 521, 214, 31 S14, 141 

9-10 644, 52 4 334%, 18 

11-12 6314 51 114-8 324%, 17 
9-12 2%, 12 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 feet, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive 

Lap Weld 


-—Seamless Char 
O. D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
1 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 ‘ . 
1%” 13 9.26 10.67 , 
14,” 13 10.23 tae 6S Oe $23.7) 
1%” 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.9:3 
Y ad 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
214” 13 14.54 16.76 13.79 21.63 
24” 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 : 
21,” 12 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
2%” 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 9.00 
3” 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3,” 11 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
4” 10 =30.54 35.20 28.66 19.90 
4 4," 10 37.35 43.04 
So” 9 46.87 54.01 73.9. 
6” t 7 71.96 82.93 





Rails, Supplies 


Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.0.b. mill, gross 
ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bi: 
mingham, gross ton, $40.00. 

*Relaying rails, 35 lbs. and over, f.o.b. rail 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15« 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts 1.75¢ ai 
heat treated, 5.00c 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec is) 
41 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracus¢ 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c 
High Speed Tool Steels: 

Pitts. bas« 


Tung. Chr. Van Moly per iv 
18.00 1 1 67.00« 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00¢ 
18.00 } 3 1 87. 00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 4. 001 
sain 4 2 8 4. 00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 q 4.50 70.00 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per ]b.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
a. coe 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 


308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310. 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 : : 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
*S17. 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
+321. 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347. 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 12.00 
431. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 


STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403. . 50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 
**410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
+t420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430 . 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
442.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304. ... $§18.00 19.00 ‘ 


N 
Sal 


*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 

Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 








deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price plus all-rail freight may 
be charged 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gov- 
cerning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin of 
shipment 

Dislocated tonnage: Producers shipping ma- 
terial outside their usual marketing areas be- 
cause of the war emergency may charge the 
basing point price nearest place of production 
plus actual cost of transportation to destina- 
tion, 

Seconds or off-grade iron or steel products 
cannot be sold at delivered prices exceeding 
those applying to material of prime quality. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. Domestic 
or export extras may be used in case of 
Lease-Lend tonnage 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham 


Chicago Discounts for carloads additional 
5% full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 
% X G and smaller 65, oft 
Do ; and % x 6-in. and shorter 63% off 

Do ; to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 61 off 
1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 
Tire bolts 50 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in 


‘ep bolts 56 off 
Plow bolts 65 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S S.A.E 
l4,-inch and less 62 64 

-1-inch 59 60 
&-114,-inch 57 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset l-in smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, l1-in., smaller 68 off 
Headless, %-in., larger 55 off 
No. 10, smaller 60 off 
eq: 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40c 


Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham 

Structural 3.75¢ 
~-inch and under 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago 

Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 

bolt manufacturers l.c.1 £2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace $6.00 
Connellsville, foundry 7.00- 7.50 
Connellsville prem. fdry 7.25- 7.60 
New River, foundry 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county, foundry 7.5) 
Wise county, furnace 6.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 12.15 
Chicago, outside delivered 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, delivered 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, delivered 13.75 
Ss. Louis, delivered 12,25 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, delivered 12.00 
Cincinnati, delivered 11.75 
Cleveland, delivered 12.30 
Buffalo, delivered 12.50 
Detroit, delivered 12.25 
Philadelphia, delivered 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 28.00c 
Solvent naphtha 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 27.00¢ 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50¢ 
Do. less than car lots 13.25¢ 
Do. tank cars 11.50¢ 


Eastern Plants, per Ib 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis. to job- 
bers 8.00c 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.00 
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Pi I High Silicon, Silvery 
g ron 6.00-6.50 per cent (base) $29.50 
Prices gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No ee re-ee ye se 
10, effective June 10, 1941 Exceptions ndicated in footnotes alloca - 7.01-7.50 31.50 9.51-10 00 36.5 
tion regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec 31 1942 B ase 1.52-8.00 52.20 20.03-20.30 57.30 
srices 6 on decane Mane = — . 8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50 
No. 2 F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 
Foundry Basic Bessemer Malleable ton, Buffalo base prices are $1.2 
Bethiehem, Pa., base $25. 04 $24.50 $96 00 $95 50) higher Prices subject to additional 
Mewnrir } j ie 6G 6 1! 7 6! oF 12 charge of 50 cents a ton for each 
Senntelem WN. % le 17 Bm : 2 oe 15 0 50% manganese in excess of 
‘ « ‘ 1.00% 
Kirdsboro, Pa., de! 25. Of 24. 26. 0 25.50 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Birmingham, base 20.38 19.00 Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
Baltimore I 67 24.79 very iron, plus $1 per gross ton 
Boston, di 25.1. (For higher silicon irons a differ- 
Chicas le 24.2 ential over and above the price of 
Cincinnat lel <4. 30) base grades is charged as well as 
Cleveland, dé 1.1 for the hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 
b ' J Ae 6.24 and 6.) 
Philadelp! ie 9.51 4.6 ‘ 
7 I ‘ 7 244 94 Charcoal Pig Iron 
aA Northern 
Buffalo, base UU o Lake Superior Furn $28.00 
a ng a). 3. Of Chicago, del. 31.3 
ae >.< Southern 
syracuse ie 0.US Semi-cold blast, high phos 
Chicago, base 1.0 50 f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $28.50 
I kee ie 1.6 Semi-cold blast, low phos 
Tusk r lict le is 26.88 f.o.b furnace, Lyles, Tenn 33.00 
Clevela ‘ 3. Gray Forge 
Ah r ! 4 0 20.9 Neville Island, Pa $23.50 
Detroit, | ‘ 104 ™ 24.51 Valley, base 3.50 
amt I te t ” ~6.9 Low Phosphorus 
Duluth, | 1.50 5 1.50 Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel 
f , 5. 7 nm °6.76 ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
Erie, Pa 1M ( 5 MK) 24 base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia 
Everett, Mass., b Y 94 5( OK 25.50 Switching Charges: Basing point 
f 4 > (\) "6.50 6.00 prices are subject to an additional 
Granite City, Ul.. 10 3 oe) 4 5 4 OK ‘harge for delivery within the 
‘ | 1 my 4 00 14 50 switching limits of the respective 
Hamilton, O 7 4 Of districts 
Cir ‘ 1.68 4.68 25.3! Silicon Differentials: Basing point 
Neville Island, Pa bm 15 Or prices are subject to an additional 
‘] b } ‘ ‘harge not to exceed 50 cents a tor 
, ‘ 1 Ga 119 10 1 GO for each 0.25 sili¢ on in excess 
: base grade (1.75 to 2.25 
Provo, Utah ‘ ( . ae 1 : 
Sharpevilice, Fa.. | 0 ? i — Phosphorous Differential: Basing 
=e . : point prices are subject to a reduc 
Sparrows Point, Md., 1, tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor 
Ralt , us content of 0.70% and over 
Steelton, Pa., | 4. Sf ». Manganese Differentials: Basin: 
Swedeland, Pa., b 1 5 (0 5 yy point prices subject to an additiona 
4 ) % AQ harge not te exceed 50 cents a 
Toledo. O.. ye my 1K ton for each 0.50 manganese cor 
te P . eo Is ys a ae 6 Of tent in excess of 1.0 
gust Ceiling prices are the aggregate 
Youngstown, ©., ‘ 1 y 1 1.0 (1 governing basing point (2 
lifferentials (3 transportation 
1 0c for each 0.25 For harges from governing basing point 
p! I i educt m Over 0.70 phos sFor McKees to point of delivery as customarily 
Re ) t e | i base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc computed Governing basing point 
Kee \ ! \ ppa S4 Monessetr Monongahela s the one resulting in the lowest 
4 ( Oal t i Brackenridge 1.24 lelivered price for the consumer 
* 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromaungaunese, 8-8 ess thar O0-Ib s 1 ) Carloads ron lots 
Car ~ jut pa seab’d bs { »% \ irbor cts. per 90 % $ 74.50 $87.00 
; a ae at ound 1.50 1.75 
Cn I >¢ {'ces 14 Less 135.00 151.00 
Add $1 n, $13.50 Car Tor 206 1. 8 2 Ox 
less t $18 for less tl loads Ibs 85% 170.00 188.00 
O0-Tt % 19.50 2 1. Of Unitage » 00 2.20 
spiegeleisen 19 l ‘ s 1% Cc . <0 SO 21 22.10 90-95 % 10. 25¢ 11.25¢ 
on. Palt t sae nn 2? 20 % 4 21 90 22.29 22.79 3. Of (Above for contracts; spot 
. 0.10% C. 22.50 23.25 id 4. Of 4c higher 
Manganese Briquets, Contract Spot is ‘4c higher Silicon Metal, Spot 14-cent 
arloac uulk freight al Ferromolybdenum, 55-75 ligher (Per Lb Con- 
lowed : ‘ 0). A per Ib. contained molyb tracts): 1% Iron 2% Iron 
Packed ). T9C denum, f.o.b. furnace 95. 00 Carlots 14.50 13.00 
Ton te . . - _ —— 
, a+ ge bee a + Calcium Molybdate (Molyte), Ton lots os 19 OUc 13 ae 
: 10-45% Mo., per Ib. cor Less-ton lots 15. 25« 13.754 
Less 20K t ts 6. 00K tracts f.o.b producers Less 200 lbs z= 14. 00¢ 
Spot A ap plant 80.00¢ Silicon Briquets, Contract 
a ee OOF . bdic Oxide Briquets, 48 carloads, bulk freight al- 
less ca R 12.00 % Mo, per Ib. contained lowed, per ton $74.50 
Chromium Metal, per |b or f.o.b. producers plant 20. O0« os 80.50 
tainec hromium o Ton lots 84.50 
bined Contrart Spot Molybdenum Oxide, (In 5 and Less-ton lots. per Ib 4.00¢ 
98% Cr. ton lots 80. O00 85.00¢e a . — contained varcsgee Less 200-lb. lots 41.25¢ 
88% Cr. tor ee =9 00% 84 Oc 53-63 mo. per Ib cont 1ined Spot 4c higher on less ton 
‘ f.o.b. producers’ plants 80. 00« ; Si Ditelvew nin teen lint 
Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% . ts 2 se P fas 
; me . Molybdenum Powder, 99°% and over 
f.o.b Niagara Falls per ; oe : 
Ib ntained Cb n or ’ o.b York, Pa., per D —— Silicomanganese, 
tract $2.95 in 200-Ib. kegs $ 60 Carbon 1! 
Less-ton lots > 30 Do., 100-200 Ib. lots 75 Carinade 
(Spot 10c higher) Do., under 100-lb. lots On (contract) $128.00 
Chromium Briquets, per lb Seqremnenpnerus, he a Pon. Lats 
freight a ved gross _ton carloads ‘ o.b : (contract ) mi 140.50 
Contract Spot sellers’ works $3 unitage Freight allowed spot $5 
Carlots & 5k freight equalized with above contract 
Packed 8.50c 8.75 Rockdale, Tenn. for 18% Ferrotungsten, (Al! prices 
ron lots 8.75¢ 9.00 phos. nominal) Carlots, per Ib 
Less-ton lots 9.00¢ 9.25¢ — contained tungsten $1. 
Less 200 Ibs 9.25¢ 9.50¢ 23-26% , $3 unitage, freight Tungsten Metal Powder. 
Ferrochrome, 66-70%, freight equalized with Mt. Pleas (Prices Nominal) 98-99 per 
allowed, 4-6% carbon, per ant, Tenn., for 24% phos cent, per pound, depending 
pound contained (chrome) Contract 75.01 upon quantity 32.99-52.65 
Carloads 13.00c Spot 80.00 Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, f.0.b. 
Ton lots 13.75c Ferrosilicon, Gross tons Niagara Falls, per lb. con- 
Less-ton lots 14.00¢ freight allowed, bulk tained in ton lots 


























Exceptions to Ceiling Prices: Pitts 
burgh Coke & Iron Co. (Sharpsville, 
Pa. furnace only) and Struthers 
Iron & Steel Co. may charge 50 
cents a ton in excess of basing point 
prices for No. 2 Foundry, Basic, 
Bessemer and Malleable. 

Export Prices: In case of exports 
only, the governing basing point 
nearest point of production may be 
used, plus differentials and export 
transportation charges 

= 

Refractories 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 

Pa Mo., Ky $64.60 
First Quality 

Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky 51.30 
Alabama, Georgia 51.30 
New Jersey 56.00 

Second Quality 

Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo 46.55 
Georgia, Alabama 38.00 
New Jersey 49.00 

Ohio 

First quality 13.00 
Intermediate 36.10 
Second quality 36.00 

Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases $59.85 
Silica Brick 

Pennsylvania $51.30 
Joliet, E. Chicage 58.90 
Birmingham, Ala 51.30 

Ladle Brick 
(Pa O., W. Va Mk 

Dry press $31.06 

Wire cut 29 on 
Magnesite 

Domestic dead-burned grains 
net ton f 0 b Chewelah 
Wash., net ton, bulk 22.00 
net ton, bags 26.00 

Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting Chester Pa 

Chrome brick $54.00 

Chem. bonded chrome 54:00 

Magnesite brick 76.00 

Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 

Fluorspar 

Washed gravel, duty 
pd tide net ton nominal! 

Washed gravel f.o.b Ill 
Ky net ton, carloads. al 
ral 
De barge 

No. 2 lum 
Less tor ols 25 
20-25‘ C. 0.10 max r 
ton lots per Ib ‘ontained 
Ti 1.35 
Less-ton lots 1.40 
(Spot 5c higher) 

Ferro-Carbon-Titanium, 15 
20% Titanium 

6-8% C 3-5% Cf 
Carlots, contract, f.o.b. Ni- 

igara Falls, freight al 
lowed to destinations east 
of Mississippi and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis 

$142.50 $157.50 

Ferrovanadium, 35-40%, con- 
tract per pound contained 
vanadium $2.70-$2.80-$2.90 
(Spot 10c higher) 

Vanadium Pentoxide, Per |b 
contained, contracts $1.10 
Do., spot 1.35 

Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, car- 
loads, contract, bulk $102.50 
Packed 107.50 
fon lots 108.00 
Less ton lots 112.50 
Spot $5 a ton higher 
35-40%, contract, carloads 
bulk or package, per Ib 
alloy 14.00¢ 
Do., ton lots 15.00¢ 
De less-ton lots 16.00¢ 
Spot is ™%4-cent higher 

Alsifer, Per lb., f.o.b N 
agara Falls 

Contract Spot 
Carlots 7.50¢ 8.000¢ 
Ton lots 8.00c 8.50c 

Simanal, Per lb. of alloy, 
-ontracts freight allowed 
(approx. 20% Si, 20% Mn 
20% Al) 

Less 
Carlots Ton Lots Ton Lots 
10. 50c 11.00c 11.50¢ 





STEEL 

















Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- 

Soft Hot-rolled Strip %“-in.& tural 

Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 
Boston .... 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met. ) 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.7 
Philadelphia 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
Baltimore . 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.7@ 
Norfolk, Va 4.00 4.10 4.05 4.05 
Buffalo ... . 835 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Pittsburgh 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
Cleveland ke, | Ca 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
Detroit ..... ; 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
Omaha : 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
Cincinnati 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
Chicago 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
Twin Cities : 3.75 3.85 3.35 3.30 3.80 
Milwaukee 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
St. Louis ; 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Indianapolis 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Chattanoogi 3.80 1.00 1.00 3.85 85 
Memphis 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 
Birmingham 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. 3.75 4.30 4.30 4.05 4.05 
Seattle 4.35 4.35 ‘ 4.35 4.35 
Los Angeles 4.50 1.95 6.80 4.50 1.50 
San Francisco 4.10 4.60 6.35 4.25 4.25 

Not named in OPA price ordet 
S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed) 

1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 

1050 Series Series Series Series 
Boston 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.) 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 : 
Philadelphia 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
Baltimore 4.45 
Norfolk, Va 
Buffalo 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
Detroit ; 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Cincinnati 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
Chicago 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.78 
St. Louis 3.84 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
Seattle 6.25 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 &.80 
San Francisco 5.60 9.80 8.80 8.65 9.0 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 
Dollars at $4.021% per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 


BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b 

J.K. Ports 
£ sad 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over . $66.50 16 10 0 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled........ 3.60c 20 00 
ES Oy eer ree ee 2.95¢ 15 10 0 
mw 4 OS ee a ete renee 2.90c 16 26 
eer ere re rer ee ee 3.17¢ 17 12 6 
Beets, DIACK, 26 BORG. ics se cecincees F ; 4.00c a2 5 0 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, PS 0 i 6. & & plored «1054 4.6l1c 25 12 6 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pourds............. % 6.20 1109 
British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Furnace— 
£sd 

Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00. ....... $25.79 6 8 O(a) 
EE TT Oe ee EEE ETE EEE 24.28 6 O 6(a) 
I CE RS UR in noc niss 0s 00 64 08 7.56 1 17 6 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over............ 49.37 12 50 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over 2.Gle¢ 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch..... 3.17¢ 17 12 OTT 
RES Se REE HA re rer re 2.77¢ 15 8 OTt 

Cas wre Gan a RANE SO oh '9 595 elane 2.9le 16 3 OTt 

ERE SE EO rrr Sr ere Ter 3.06c 17 O 6fT 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over. 4.10c 22 15 0 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated, 4- -ton lots & over 4.70c 26 26 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 

ee cic Sa Lae necinns.ce ae Fa vie 4.28c 23 15 0 
ee eS err 3.30¢c 18 70 

(a) del. Middlesbrough 5s rebate to approved customers. fttRebate 
58 on certain conditions. 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


As of April 16, 1941 
Sheets Cold Cold Drawn Bars—— 
Floor Hot Cold Galv Rolled S.A.E S.A.E 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon x 3180 
5.66 as Oe 1.68 Dike 3. 4¢ 1.13 S.55 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5 95 3.50 5.05 LO4 
5.45 3.35 5.40 4.15 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 4.65 ‘ 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.2 3.75 8.40 6.7 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.30 8.70 7.05 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 4.42 
5.28 3.42 1.37 9 1 100 S 7.10 
3.15 3.ac 4.10 4.8: 3.54 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
3.28 3.38 1.23 1.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.28 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.30 3.45 5.01 3.97 
5.80 3.75 1S } ’ 
5.71 3.3% P+ 4.31 
5.93 3.45 7 4.43 
3 he be 3.85 0 1.6 
of 1.01 ) 1) 
6.1¢ 135 6.35 . 6 
6.75 1.6. 6.5 »& ( 4 ) 58 
.95 4.25 6.40 6.06 8 10.86 9.80 
BASE QUANTITIES 
Soft Bars. Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) In 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400 
14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis 


Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin 
‘innati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 In Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port 
land, Seattle iny quantity in Twin Cities, New Orleans: 300-1999 
Los Angeles 

Galvanized Sheets: Base 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore Norfolk 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle 150-3749 in Boston 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffal Chicag‘ Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 


e 


Memphis; 25 to 


isc 


over in 


Fran 


City; 150 and 
750-4999 in San 


49 bundles in Ph 


ladelphia; 


Cold FPolled Strip: No base quantity: extras pply on lots 
of all size 
Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over 
In Portland, Seattle 1000 pounds and over on alloy xcept 
-4999 in San Francisce 
SAE Hot Rolled A y Bars: Base 1000 pounds and over 
cept 0-4999, San Francis )-1499, Portland. Seattle 
Ores \ xcluding war risk) 
A 14 28.00 
, 0) 29.00 
Lake Superior Iron Ore A 18 34.00 
Ss iIR% 33.00 
Gross ton, 9 % 34.00 
Lower Lake } g 
Old nge esser - I 
Mesab nbesse i 1 14 31.00 
High phospt 1s 1.33 8:1 32.50 
Mesat besse ; ” g 41.00 
Uld I ge I bessemer 1 of NJ 1R% 35. 00-35.50 
. T y trate ARG 
Eastern Local Ore VD rate, 48%. 33.00-33.50 
Cents. unit, del. BE. Pa hilir 2 | 
Foundry and ante ae ] ippine (nominal? 
63% ntract ! 1 \ 32.00 
8 I 18 40.00 
Foreign Ore De oncentrate, 48 39.09 
5-1 conce + » 
Cents per unit, i.f itlantic et ‘ Ate 18 36.50 
ports NO ratit entrate, 48% 34.00 
‘ No rat p, 48° 35.00 
Mangani us ore 45 Rhod , 
55% Fe 6-10% Mang Nom iain nominal 
N. African low phos Non 
om , ; , Vanganese 
Spanish, Ni African langanese Ore 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom. Jncluding war risk but not 
Chinese wolframite, net re rage are lot 
ton, duty pd $24 Of 4ty ¢ s per unit cargo lota 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69 Caucasiar 0-52 % 
ord 7. 50¢ : . 
S fricar 1R< 
Low phos. (.02 max 8.00 A : 65.00 
F.O.B. Rio Janeir Indian, ol 66.00 
Scheelite, imp 23.50-24.00 Brazilian In” 
Chrome Ore Chilean, 48 
Gross ton c.i.f. Baltimore; dry Cuban, 51 luty free. 83.00-85.00 


basis; subject to penalties for 
guarantees Molybdenum 
Indian and African, Sulphide conc., lb., Mo 
2.8:1 lump A8% $29.00 cont mines $0.75 
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“HIGHBALL” 


In railroad language the clear track signal 
means “keep ‘em rolling’. Speed is tremendously 
important today but the railroads never lose 


sight of the need for safety. 


In steel making the rules are the same—our 
path is clear and speed is terribly urgent. But 
again there is the same need for safety—for close 
control over every stage in steel making so that 
the product will meet specifications and do the 


job it was intended to do. 


All the resources of the 147-year old Standard 
Steel organization are today devoted to beating 
every production schedule. 


STEEL FORGINGS & CASTINGS + WELDLESS RINGS «+ STEEL WHEELS 





STANDARD 








STEEL WORKS 
l 


THE BALDWIN 


GROUP st 


DIVISION OF 


Standard flies the Navy Bureau of Ord- THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


nance Flag and 'E’’ Pennant in recogni- 


tion of excellency and achievement in the PHILADELPHIA 


production of Naval ordnance materiel. 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 


Some sheet mills find 
siderable miscellaneous 
lower priority 
worked off A 
deliver A-l-c tonnage o1 


in four to five weeks, in 


Commercial and 
mand has declined sharply 


definite promises, but 


brackets has 
large producer can 
better with 
both 
and cold-rolled grades. On tonnage 
down to A-1-j it can promise about 


seven weeks Many othe 
can not do as well, by two oi 
weeks 


9G 
delivery 
schedules slightly easier since con 
tonnage 


ricators who have completed 
in version to war production are 
been creasing their requirements. 
makers, whose product is 
essential to the war effort, require 
hot heavy supplies of sheets. 


low-priorits 


preference business is_ being 


ceived to balance this. 


vidually larger than normal. 


substantial tonnages, some of 
mills latter in heavy gages. Large 
three ders for long ternes are 
placed for incendiary bomb 
de linings. 
in re Shipbuilding is taking a 
aggregate tonnage of sheets 


cent weeks, as mills could not make 


enough his 


n galley ecuipment and for cowl ven 





Ore Trans‘er Cars 
* 
Scale Charging Cars 


e 
Electrically Operated Cars 
Every Haulage Purpose 





’ ENGINEERS 


1100 IVANHOE RD, 


for 


CCOKE OVEN EQUIPMENT ) 





QUENCHING CARS AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 


All Atlas Coke Oven Equipment is of heavy-duty con- 
struction permitting the peak operating conditions 
required in today's stepped-up production schedules. 
As a result of years of experience, Atlas is able to 
design and build equipment, to meet the require- 
ments of each particular coke plant. Detailed infor- 
mation available on request. 


Other ATLAS Products 


Locomotives for 
Switching and Interplant 
Haulage 


a 
Turntables 


The ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S.A. 





While num- 
ber of orders is less they are indi- 
Fab- 


Drum 
highly 


Ammunition and tool boxes take 
being 
CaSé 


large 




























































tilators, the latter taking 14 to 16 
gage. 

Metal household furniture manu- 
facture is to stop June 1 under or- 
der of WPB. Until May 31 use of 
steel in furniture is to be cut 30 to 
65 per cent, depending on the size 
of the producer. The entire indus. 
try eventually is to be converted 
to direct war production. The regu- 
lation affects all furniture con- 
taining more than 5 per cent of 
metal by weight. exclusive of nails 
and joining hardware, 


Plates 
Plate 

While April plate allocations have 
not been received by producers in- 
dications are that more tonnage will 
be rejected than accepted, mills 
being advised by Washington as to 
consumers who will not be allowed 
any tonnage. 

Many consumers asked for more 
plates for April delivery than they 
have asked or received this year. 
Under new regulations requiring 
filing of requests by the first of the 
month preceding delivery month 
many asked for larger supply than 
previously. Most of this is rated 
A-10 or better, mills not being al- 
lowed to book anything below that 
level. 

Much of this will be rejected and 
probably little will be allocated un- 
der A-3, with most in the A-1 classi- 
fications. Every effort is being made 
to divert all tonnage possible to 
strip mills, to relieve the burden 
on sheared plate mills, now engaged 
almost 100 per cent on ship work, 
principally for the Navy. To this 
end steel plate consumers have been 
asked by Iron and Steel Branch of 
the War Production Board to con- 
form to a list of requirements in 
placing orders, so that as much as 
possible may be placed with con- 
tinuous strip mills. 

Heavier gages of floor plates are 
being allocated and lighter gages 
are in strong demand, backlogs 
having mounted and_ deliveries 
lengthened. Most sheared and uni. 
versal plate volume is being allo- 
cated, the remainder being in the 
A-1 priority classification. A 700- 
ton steel pipe project in New Eng 
land requiring %-inch plates is be- 
ing held up for a higher rating 
while plans for a large steel pipe 
water line at Springfield, Mass., 
are being revised to eliminate 
plates. Allocated tonnage is also 
subject to revisions, tonnage for 
one consumer being shifted from 
one mill to another, notably in one 
instance where a mill is rolling 
armor plate _ steel. Heads and 
flanged work are now sold under 
high ratings, but still are avail- 
able to consumers ahead of plates. 

PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 
100 tons, elevated steel water tank, Chi- 
copee, Mass., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 

Steel Co., Pittsburgh, $58,920. 


Prices, Page 97 


Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 96 
Deliveries of hot and cold-rolled 
bars show little change, hot mills 
offering about ten weeks on top 


STEEL 





























priorities. When hot material is 
not already in stock most cold 
drawers add two to three weeks io 
this schedule. 

Cold-drawn bar sellers have been 
asked to file certified inventories 
of hot and cold-rolled material for 
manufacture of shells and shell and 
bomb components, but for which 
they have no formal orders on 
hand. Considerable tonnage of 
cold-drawn steel is going into ar- 
mor-piercing shells and_ various 


components of gun mounts. 
Award of approximately 3759 
tons of nickel-molybdenum-vanadi- 


um steel bars for dielock chain, fo1 
delivery at Boston on an alloy bat 
inquiry, is supplemented by an ad- 
ditional 715 tons for the same re- 
quirements on which’ Republic 
Steel Corp., Massillon, O., is iow 
at $74,425.10. This material is up 
to 3 7/16-inch diameter, slow cooled 
after rolling, for better shearing. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 97 


Lack of semifinished steel is the 


chief limiting factor in steel pipe 
production, both integrated and 
nonintegrated mills suffering from 


diversion to other purposes. De- 
mand for standard pipe from sec- 
ondary markets js weakening, the 
ban on residential construction and 
on all but hot-air heating cutting 
deeply. 

War demand for mechanical tu»- 
ing is heavy and increased activity 
in aircraft, tank and shiv construc 
tion calls for additional tonnage. 
Oil country goods are moving as 
well as supply of semifinished wil! 


allow. Railroad demand is _in- 
creasing, particularly for loeomo- 
tive construction and repair. Miscel- 


laneous buying of standard pipe 

has dropped considerably and ware- 

houses now are the principal source 
of supply. 

Cast iron pipe is in strong de- 
mand for new war plant construc- 
tion but municipal buying is light. 

CAST PIPE PLACED 

1000 tons, 24-inch and under, New Lon- 
don, Conn., to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

500 tons, 6 to 16-inch, United States en- 
gineer, Washington, to Warren Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 

450 tons, various sizes, Newport, R. L., 
to Warren Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 

476 tons, defense public works, San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., allocated as_ follows; 
300 tons of 18-inch to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co. and 176 tons of 12- 
inch to Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Provo, Utah. 

212 tons, Empire Way and West Seattle 
housing projects, Seattle, universal 
pipe, to Marckman & Williams, Seattle, 
for Central Foundry Co. 

214 tons, 12-inch, class 150, Seattle, to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Bur- 
lington, N. J. 

CAST PIPE PENDING 

1400 tons, 2 to 16-inch, cast iron or ce- 
ment asbestos pipe, water system, air- 
port, Roswell, N. Mex.; bids opened. 

600 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Fairlawn, N. J:; 
bids in. 

210 tons, water system, airport, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., for United States engi- 
neer office, Los Angeles; bids opened. 


Unstated, extension and repairs Water 
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“AND DON’T FORGET... 


PHILLIPS SCREWS COST LESS TO USE!” 








Faster Driving « Fewer Operations 
¢ Stronger Fastenings — 50% Less 
Assembly Cost with Phillips Screws! 


Consider the more frequent use of 
power drivers with Phillips Screws. 
There’s no danger of driver point 
slipping from a Phillips recess, so 
there’s no need to go slow. Phillips 
cuts actual screw-driving time to a 
fraction. 

Add the saving through eliminating 
the extra work required with slotted 
screws—drilling pilot holes, two- 
handed starting, withdrawing crook- 


jy, 





ed screws, driving in awkward po- 
sitions, etc. Phillips Screws set up 
tight—without split screw heads or 
burrs — at an average cost saving 
of 50%. 

Busy defense plants are using 
Phillips for double-quick assembly 
speed. Non-defense plants use 
Phillips for 50% less assembly cost. 
Get the facts from one of the firms 
listed below. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE YOU D fe? [areca a1 romen cosr) 


WOOD SCREWS +» MACHINE SCREWS + SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS + SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
* SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


U.S. Patents on Product and Methods Nos. 2,046,343; 2,046,837; 2,046,839; 2,046,840: 2,082,085; 
2,084,078; 2,084,079; 2,090,338. Other Domestic and Foreign Patents Allowed and Pending. 





American Screw Co., Providence, R. |. 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Central Screw Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

The Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. 
International Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


New England Screw Co., Keene, N.H. 

The Charlies Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R.1. 

Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N.Y. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Shakeproof Inc., Chicago, III. 

The Southington Hardware Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn. 


Whitney Screw Corp., Nashua, N.H. 












Rails, Cars 


Frack Materi: 


car and locomot 
taining 
production 


place orders fo1 


den 





sufficient 
railroads 


al Prices, Page 97 


builders in 
for caps 
continue 
kinds of 


ive 


steel 


both 


sest, most 


District No. 61, Seattle $118,300 avail 
ible bids soon 

Unstated, 230,000 feet 2 to 10-inch, Pine- 
hurst listrict near Everett Wash 
} to J. B. Gorton, secretary, March 
41; Parker & Hill, Seattle, engineers 


Despite difficulties experienced by 


OD 
wcity 

to 
ro}! 


passengel 


Co 


nar 
2-8-2 


ing stock, The War Department has 
placed 26 narrow-gage 

cars for Newfoundland service with 
the Canadian Car & Foundry 

ind is inquiring for 20 to 60 
row-gage steam locomotives of 


with molten steel. 


dependable results. 
scrap charges. 
correspondence regarding 
your problems. 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE 


type. These are of a similar type 
to those purchased late last year, 
and will carry a high priority rat 
ing. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific will build in its own shops 
35 covered hoppers and 35 mill-type 
gondolas, all of 70-ton capacity. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works is in 
guiring for five 50-ton flat cars and 
five self-clearing hoppers, in addi 
tion to 15 gondolas for which an 
earlier inquiry was issued. 

CAR ORDERS PLACED 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 

35 seventy-ton covered hopper cars and 

35 seventy-ton mill type gondola cars; 

to own shops 
War Department, 26 narrow-gage passen- 

ger train cars, for service in Newfound- 
land, to Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 





A carburizer to be versatilely efficient must 
possess properties other than its performance 
No. 348 Mexican Graphite 
is especially sized and processed and con- 
veniently packaged to conserve a minimum 
of space in the furnace and on the floor. 
soluble carbon obtainable for 
use in acid open hearth charges . . . free of 
sulphur and harmful impurities . . . provides 
over 70% carbon recovery with consistent, 
Quiet action with 100% 
We invite 


The 
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Montreal; include eight first class 
coaches, five sleeping cars, four ex- 
press cars, three diners, three baggage 
cars and three mail cars. 
CAR ORDERS PENDING 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, six 50-ton 
flat cars and five self-clearing hopper 
cars; bids asked; in addition to 15 
fifty-ton drop-end gondolas noted in a 
previous issue 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 
Indianapolis Union, one or 
type switch engines; 
War Department, 20, 
inch-gage steam 
asked; materials 
A-1-i priority. 
BUSES BOOKED 
Motors Co., New York: Twenty- 
13-passenger for Bureau of Sup- 
Navy Department, 
34-passenger for 
Southern Pennsylvania Bus Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa.; three 32-passenger for Mid- 
dlesex & Boston Street Railway Co 
Newtonville, Mass.; two 36-passenger 
for Memphis Street Railway Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; two 31-passenger for Fort 
Worth Transit Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
two 36-passenger for Conestoga Trans- 
portation Co., Lancaster, Pa.; three 33- 
passenger for Southeastern Grey- 
hound Lines, Lexington, Ky. 
Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Twenty-eight 
144-passenger for ‘surface Transporta- 
tion Co., New York; twenty 31-passen- 


two 0-8-0 
bids asked 
40 or 60 forty-two- 
locomotives, bids 
required with carry 


A.c.f. 
three 
plies and Accounts, 
Washington; ten 


ger for Syracuse Transit Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; ten 32-passenger for Cleve- 
land Railway Co., Cleveland; eight 31- 
passenger for Galveston Electric Co., 
Galveston, Tex.; six 30-passenger for 
Erie Coach Co., Erie, Pa.; five 41-pas- 
senger for Boston Elevated tailway 
Co., Boston; two 37-passenger and one 
29-passenger for New Haven & Shore 
Line Railway Co., New London, Conn.; 


two 3l1-passenger and one 29-passengel! 
for White Transit Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; one 3l1-passenger and one 32-pas- 


senger for Valley Motor Transit Co., 
East Liverpool, O.; two 33-passengel! 
for Suburban Transit System, Worth 
Il] 


Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 97 
Structural requirements for wat 
purposes are expanding, additions 
at an eastern steel mill calling for 
13,000 tons and 775 tons is pending 
for additions to an eastern navy 
yard. Private work is practically 
absent from the market. 
Bookings and shipments of fab- 
ricated steel during January and 
February, mainly for war purposes, 
were smaller than in the corre- 
sponding months in 1941, according 
to the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. February bookings, 
220,205 net tons, were the largest 
since June, 1941, and larger than the 
monthly average for 1941. New 
business booked in two months this 
year totaled 400,507 tons, compared 





with 454,794 tons in the first two 
SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 

Tons 
Week ended March 28 27,510 
Week ended March 21 19,968 
Week ended March 14 8,075 
This week, 1941 35,067 
Weekly average, 1942 21,937 
Weekly average, 1941 27,373 
Weekly average, Feb., 1942 26,015 
Total, 1941 392,291 


Total, 1942 
Includes awards of 


263,248 
100 tons or more. 








STEEL 

















months last year. Shipments in 

two months this year totaled 312,- 

612 tons, compared with 325,944 

tons in two months a year ago. 

February shipments were 153,732 

tons, against 158,880 tons in Janu- 

ary. 
SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 

17,400 tons, bomber plant, divided among 
group of western fabricators, includ- 
ing Tulsa Boiler & Machinery Co., Tul- 
sa, Okla.; Patterson Steel Co., Tulsa, 
Okla.; Muskogee Iron Works, Musko- 
gee, Okla.; and J. B. Klein Iron & 
Foundry Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

4500 tons, hangar at army airport in 
western area to Bethlehem i3teel Co., 
Seattle; Henry Georg, Spokane, con- 
tractor. 

1700 tons, building for Kaiser Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Richmond, Calif., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., San Francisco. 

1200 tons, addition, Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Buffalo, to R. S. MeMannus Stee! 
Construction Co. Inec., Buffalo. 

1000 tons, assembly shop, t{ichmond 
Shipbuilding Co., Richmond, Calif., to 
Herrick Iron Works, Oakland, Calif. 

625 tons, recreation building, Norfolk, 
Va., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

#20 tons, Arlington Heights dwellings, 
Pittsburgh, to Guibert Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh; James McHugh, Chicago, con- 
tractor. 

275 tons, antenna towers, Civilian Aero- 
nautical Authority, Washington, vari- 
ous deliveries, to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

250 tons, plant addition, Kimble Glass 
Co., Vineland, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 vons, arsenal gage shop, io Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 
SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 
2600 tons, widening, Whitestone bridge, 
New York; Harris Structural Steel Co., 
New York, only bidder, March 20; over 

appropriation. 

2500 tons, second Nisqually power devel- 
opment; bids to ‘‘'acoma Board of Con- 
tracts and Awards, March 30. 

i800 tons, steel towers for Nisqually 
project, Tacoma; Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Seattle, low, $208,417. 

900 tons, additional building, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; Sanders Engineering 
Corp., Portland, Me., contractor. 

500 tons, shipyard structures, Dravo 
Corp., Pittsburgh, at eastern point. 

300 tons, three buildings, Floyd Bennett 
Field, New York; Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa., low. 

Unstated, material for tide flats sub- 
station, municipal light plant; bids to 
‘tacoma, March 30, 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 97 
Many distributors of reinforcing 
steel are sold for the remainder of 
the year on high ratings, largely 
for war construction. Little steel 
for rolling is available to mills be- 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended March 28 7,180 
Week ended March 21 7,262 
Week ended March 14 .. 13,307 
This week, 1941 ..... 12,628 
Weekly average, 1942 3,069 
Weekly average, 1941 13,509 
Weekly average, Feb., 1942 3,489 
Total, 1941 ee 133,506 
Total, 1942 . ee . 96,835 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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DELIVERIES ON — 


TO SPEED DEFENSE, P&H has cut delivery time on 


these three types of materials 
handling equipment from 38% to 46% in 7 months of in 
tensive production effort. You now get faster delivery and 
you don‘t need “‘expediters’’ to get this vital equipment 
from P&H. 









FASTER MOVEMENT of materials enables you to pro 

duce more in less time, to save 
manpower, to cut costs. You'll be needing this greater 
efficiency. Plan your production now and depend upon 
P&H’'s honest delivery promises. 






Whether it’s “thru the air’ for long distances, or “‘spot handling’’ around machine tools, you 
can count on P&H Hoists to deliver quickly, smoothly, safely. Not a late delivery in 6 months 

. that’s P&H’s record, and Honesty is still our policy. Just ask P&H engineers to show you 
how you can gain this advantage, or write us direct. 


General Offices: 4411 West National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NISCHFEGER 


CORP QE TION 
\__.HOISTS + WELDING ELECTRODES » MOTORS EXCAVATORS + ELECTRIC CRANES - on 



























low the A-1 group. Several thou 
sand tons for housing projects is 
pending, on high preference. 
Jelief is growing that a ceiling 
will be placed on fabricated rein- 
forcing bar prices within a_ short 
time 
REINFORCING STEEI AWARDS 
OO tor reinforced concrete tanks, East 
Foston, Mass., to Truscon Steel Co 
I ns owr () 
tons overpass Fourteenth street 
ind Maine avenue Washington to 
Bethliehen steel Co Bethlehem Wa 
through National Excavators & Struc 
in Corp New York 
) tor Bureau of Reclamation, inv 
tatior B-33,075-A Coran Calif to 
Carnegie-Illinois toe orp Pitts 


veterans’ 
Boston, to 
Mass. 


R50 «tons, 
Roxbury 
Steel Co.., 


building, 
district, 
Medford, 


hospital, 
Northern 


250 tons, water softening plant, Ford 
Motor Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., to Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, through 
Concrete Steel Fireproofing Co., De- 
troit 

100 to 400 tons, expansion, propeller di 
vision, Curtiss-Wright Corp., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; John 
W. Ryan Construction Co., New York, 
contractor 

100 tons, expansion, Clark Equipment 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., to Ceco Stee! 


Products Co., Chicago. 


100 ordnance 
Son 


Corp 


tons, 
Ryerson & 
Stewart 


plant, to Joseph ‘i 
Inc., Chicago; James 
Chicago, contractor 


100 tons 
folk, Va 


or! 


project, Noi 
Co., Youngs 


more, housing 
to Truscon Steel 


FOR THE MAXIMUM 


i TIN PLATE 
PRODUCTION 


... look to the modern tin 


stacks. They are equipped 
with Kemp Immersion 


Melting. 


For Speed — Minimum 


Dross Formation—and Top 


Quality in tin plate manu- 
facture, write The C. M. 
Kemp Manufacturing 
Co., 405 East Oliver St., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


REMP of BALTIMORE 















town, O., through James I. Barnes 

Construction Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 
2300 tons, Inv. 257-42-134, Dennison, Tex., 


for United States engineer, War De- 
partment; bids March 31. 

1250 tons, Bureau of Reclamation invi 
tation B-23,131-A, Coram Calif.; bids 
Apr. 3. 

925 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, invita- 
tion B-33,105-A, Coram, Calif.; bids 
opened 

300 tons, Inv. C46442A, Kremling, Colo., 
for Bureau of Reclamation; bids to 
Denver, March 24 

206 tons, Inv. B33125A, Coram, Calif., fo! 
Bureau of Reclamation; bids to Den 


Mareh °23 
B33126A, Coram, Calif., for 
Reclamation; bids 10 Denver, 


ver, 
202 tons, Inv 
Bureau of 
March 25. 


177 tons, Inv. B33124A, Coram Calif., fo! 
Bureau of Reclamation; bids to Denvet 
Varch 4 


Scrap 
scrap 

Definite improvement in_= scrap 
supply has appeared in the _ past 
fortnight and various steelmaking 
centers have received sufficient ma- 
terial to permit increased produc 
tion. Effect of numerous drives to 
uncover dormant supplies has been 
felt and tonnages are much larger 
than for some weeks past. Auto- 
mobile wrecking yards are moving 
tonnage more rapidly and farm 
collections are better. Efforts to 
obtain obsolete material from _ in 
dustrial sources are also yielding 
results, 

Apparently th2 squeeze is past 
and supply for the next few months 
seems likely to be better until win 
ter again restricts collections, Some 
allocations have been necessary to 
prevent steelmakers from. curtail- 
ing further, but they are becoming 
fewer, 


Prices, Page 100 


To expedite reclaiming of large 
tonnages of scrap iron and steel 
now blocked by legal, financial and 


other obstacles, a new special proj- 
ects salvage section has been set 
up by War Production Board Con 
servation Bureau. Field offices will 





Tool Steel Scrap 


per pound, to consumers 
f.o.b. shipping point 


Cents 


Tungsten Types 
(For each 1% tungsten contained) 


Solid scrap containing over 12% 1.80¢ 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12% 1.60 
Turnings, millings containing 
over 12% 1.60 
Do., 5 to 12% 1.40 
Turnings, millings, solids under 
5% 1.25 
Molybdenum Types 
Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium 12.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis 10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 1% 
vanadium ; 13.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis 11.50 


Mixed Scrap 
(Molybdenum and Tungsten ‘Types) 


Solid scrap, each 1% contained 
tungsten . . 1.60 
Solid serap, each 1% molybdenum. .&80 
Millings, turnings, each 1% 
tungsten . j 1.40 
Millings, turnings, each 1% molyb- 
denum .70 
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be set up in 20 or more principal 
centers. Abandoned street railway 
tracks estimated to contain more 
than 300,000 tons of scrap are 
among projects to be attacked. 
Where owners refuse to co-operate 
the board has power to requisition. 

Better scrap supplies are being 
received in many consuming cen- 
ters as spring advances and coun- 
try accumulations are made avail- 
able. Automobile wrecking is yield- 
ing increasing tonnage as the field 
is combed more closely. More re- 
mote scrap is being shipped to 
western and midwestern consum- 
ers and railroad distribution is plac- 
ing scrap where most needed, under 
the allocation system. 

A widespread salvage campaign 
at Buffalo has resulted in a_ sub- 
stantial increase in supply, to the 
extent that Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has relighted four open hearths 
idle since October. Numerous po- 
tential sources of large tonnages 
have been uncovered, including old 
buildings to be wrecked and aban- 
doned street railway tracks. Open- 
ing of navigation is expected ito 
bring large tonnages from the head 
of the lakes. 

Allocation of scrap to Ford Mo- 
tor Co. plants at Detroit, including 
one lot of 3C00 tons from Chrysler 
plants, has relieved shortage and 
three idle open hearths resumed, 
bringing production near capacity. 

OPA officials indicate the preseni 
plan of billing the freight increase 
to consumers jn addition to price 
ceilings will be allowed to stand 
for the present, rather than revamp 
the price schedule. It is stated by 
these officials that the additional 
freight charge will amount to abou? 
5 cents per ton of steel. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 98 

April pig iron allocations show 
increase in proportion of allocations 
in the A group and less tonnage 
for B priorities. Delivered prices 
reflect the recent increase in freight 
rates but price is a minor consid. 
eration at this time. 

Foundries are in somewhat easier 
position as scrap supplies are meas 
ureably better, though cast scrap 
is still scarce. Stove plants with 
army work are busier than those 
supplying civilian trade and stocks 
of dealers are much below normal. 

New England textile mill equip- 
ment makers are taking on more 
war contracts, affecting machine 
shop departments relatively more 
than foundries, though the latter 
are more active. 


Warehouse 
Warehouse Prices, Page 99 

Mill shipments to warehouse has 
not improved materially and stocks 
still are far below sufficient to 
meet demand, with assortments 
badly broken. Expectation that sup- 
ply of structural shapes would be 
larger this spring have not been 
fulfilled. 

Priority problems of distributows 
and wholesalers will be simplified 
by use of a new application form, 
PD-1X, to be available after April 
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M N » Can You Use Sheet Metal Working Data 
10 KEY E « for War Products—and Post-War Plans? 





Courtesy Porcelain Metals Corporation of Louisville 


In war as in peace Armco Galva- 
nized Zinconrip is ready to do its bit. 
{t top, powder cans for the Army 
drawn from this special zinc-coated 
metal; at bottom, fuel reservoirs for 
peace-time use. ‘ 


SAVED: 50% ZINC 


When a manufacturer used Armco Steel Zinccrip in redesigning a 








powder box for the Army, this is the way he said “thumbs up!” 
® Saved at least 50 per cent of the zine consumed by the old metivod. 
® Reduced the weight of each box 10 per cent (four pounds) 

@ Stepped up production. © Guarded against powder contamination. 
@ Assured corrosion resistance and long service life for these boxes. 
The reasons? Armco ZINCGRIP is a mill-coated galvanized metal 
ready for drawing and forming operations. The tightty adherent ZINc- 
GRIP coating won't flake or peel in a press. This means unbroken zine 

protection along the edges. 

Are you making war equipment that might cost less and work 
better if you used Armco Galvanized Zinccrip sheets or coils? Let's 
talk it over. Just address your letter to 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 


991 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


A LABEL KNOWN TO MILLIONS 












] As far as possible, without in Pacific Coast 

terfering with war requirements 

priority, assistance will be given to San Francisco—The most active 
those who apply on the new form market is that for ship construc- 
to permit sufficient stocks to main tion. Demand, generally, continues 
tain essential production and serv strong. 

ice industries in operation. The new A considerable tonnage of cast 
form is not designed to cover all iron pipe for army and naval work 
distributors’ requirements for pri is being placed. Demand from mu- 
ority assistance. Sales under a nicipalities lags somewhat and few 
priority rating allow extension of inquiries of importance have come 
the priority to the producer. The into the market so far this year. 
new provision is to enable inven Practically all reinforcing bars 
tories of products sold in smal rolled on the Pacific Coast are go 
quantities to be maintained at a ing into national defense projects 
working minimum, Order L-63, lim and little finds its way into the 
iting inventory size, will precede hands of private interests. The 
use of PD-1X and quantities undei largest letting went to Carnegie- 
the latter will be limited by the Illinois Steel Corp. and involved 
forme! 1255 tons for the Bureau of Recla- 
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Operation Facing and 
Material: Rough Stee 
Speed: 250 S.F.M 


é 


The tool set-up above shows how KENNAMETAL tools are 
giving one manufacturer an 80°, time saving in machining 
parts for gun mounts. Previously, the facing operation was 
accomplished by use of a special alloy high speed tool bit 
protruding 3’, doing the interrupted facing cut. 


In the KENNAMETAL set-up the compound rest was swung STYLE NO. 21 
90° for rigidity and a standard 20T1S5O0 KENNAMETAL planer 
tool, held as shown to cut to a square shoulder, was used for 
facing. Previously, the tools had always headed into the cut 
and the carriage had to be backed off, but KENNAMETAL 
TOOLS did the work so smoothly that only one cut was re- 
quired, instead of two. Roughness of casting and interrupted 
cut made the negative rake angles of the style 20 tool prefer- 
able to the standard facing tool style 12. A KENNAMETAL 
21T150 tool with a 2!9"' overhang was used for boring, and se: 
a KENNAMETAL 9TS80 tool turned the outside diameter. STYLE NO. 20 
This set-up, and the KENNAMETAL tools employed, permitted 


completion of each job in 90 minutes, a saving of 6'% hours 








per job 

KENNAMETAL is proving itself by similar performance in 

armament plants throughout the country . .. machining steel 

of all hardnesses up to 550 Brinell at economical high speeds, 

with minimum tool wear and longer life between regrinds. s 
Write for free copy of the new vest pocket manual for i 
KENNAMETAL users STYLE NO. 9 


KENNAMETA7) 


<a 
he Ge ceplid 
STEEL CUTTING 
CARBIDE 


MSKENNA METALS @@ 


200 LLOYD AVE., LATROBE, PENNA. 
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mation for delivery at Coram, Calif 
Bids have also been*taken by the 
same interest for delivery at the 
same place on 925 tons and bids 
will be opened April 3 for 1250 
tons for delivery at Coram, Calif. 
Awards’ totaled 2260 tons = and 
brought the aggregate for the year 
to 14,483 tons, compared with 19, 
045 tons for the same period last 
year. 

Seattle—Expansion of shipbuilding 
facilities, awards for large canton- 
ment and hangar projects and open 
ing of bids for heavy equipment for 
Bonneville Power Administration 
held attention this week in the Pa 
cific Northwest. 

The government has_ acquired 
eleven acres at Seattle, where it is 
planned to expend $6,000,000 in con- 
struction of two dry docks and othe1 
fac‘lities essential to the Navy pro- 
gram. Work has begun on the 
Swan Island shipyard and the Kai- 
ser ship construction plant in Wash 
ington is being rushed. 

United States engineers, Portland, 
has placed a number of large con 
tracts with leading construction 
firms for cantonment projects in 
the western area. Figures have not 
been released but the contracts are 
of major size. Awards have heen 
made to the following firms: Kloep 
fer & Cahoon, Boise, Idaho, and J 
W. Brennan, Pocatello, Idaho; Frank 
Lohse, Portland, Oreg.; Ertz, Burns 
& Co., Lorenz Bros., Donald M. 
Drake and Parker-Schram Co., Port- 
land, combined bid. A-1 and A-2 
to MacDonald Building Co. and 
Strong & MacDonald, Tacoma; B-1 
to Ben H. Sheldon, Spokane, Wash.., 
MacDonald Building Co., Strong & 
MacDonald, H. S. Wright, Seattle, 
W. C. Smith and L. H. Hoffman, 
Portland; B-2 to Lovering Construc. 
tion Co., St. Paul, Halverson Con 
struction Co., Billings and John Slet 
ten, Great Falls, Mont.; D. Moore & 
Roberts, San Francisco, Elmer J. 
Freethy, Richmond, Cal., Smith, 
Wright and Hoffman. 

Westinghouse has been awarded 
a $822,610 contract for furnishing 
ten transformers for the Grand Cou 
lee powerhouse. Bonneville Power 
Adm. reports General Electric Co. 
low, $958,395 for 115 and 230-kv cir- 
cuit breakers at Longview, Spokane, 
Portland, Ampere and Covington; 
General Cable Corp. New York, 
awarded a $783,513 contract for con- 
ductor and accessories for the Cou- 
lee-Spokane transmission lines. 
Other low bids: Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y., $113,100 for 
suspension insulators; Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, $10,950 
for 15-kv circuit breakers for Am- 
pere. 

One of the largest concrete build- 
ings in the West, 743 by 84 feet and 
200 feet high, is being constructed 
at Grand Coulee dam for the east 
powerhouse, to be completed well 
under the schedule of 560 days. The 
structure will house nine 108,000- 
kw. generators. The west power- 
house has two 108,000-kw. genera- 
tors in operation, another will start 
in April and the remaining six are 
being installed. 

Difficultv in obtaining plates may 
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cause Seattle to rescind a contract 
for 600 tons of steel pipe for the 
Airport Way improvement. If 
awarded cast iron the job will total 
1100 tons, 24 to 30-inch. Two water 
districts near Seattle are calling for 
unstated tonnages of supply and dis- 
tribution water mains. 

Mills report increased receipts of 
scrap but dealers still complain of 
bottlenecks under existing regula- 
tions which do not allow them suf- 
ficient margin to pay costs of prepa- 
ration. The situation has helped to 
aggravate the apparent shortage of 
cast iron scrap which dealers claim 
is due to lack of segregation. Found- 
ries are exploring every source for 
materials. Everett, Wash. has re- 
ceived bids for the sale of an un- 
stated tonnage of used street car 
rails. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—-Owing to sharp 
curtailment of many civilian articles 
inquiries from non-war_ industry 
consumers are less. However, there 
has been no decline in demand from 
war consumers and practically all 
business now is directly connected 
with government contracts. A check 
of warehouses reveals that they are 
short of steel and are entirely out of 
some lines, with little prospect of 
replenishing. Dealers in used steel 
are meeting heavy demand and 
many small manufacturers are turn- 
ing to this source as they are un- 
able to obtain deliveries from mills 
or warehouses. It was reported re- 
cently that some dealers in used 
steel were quoting prices similar 
to or above those for new material, 
which consumers have been pre- 
pared to pay as long as they could 
get delivery. However, action has 
been taken by the Wartime Prices 
and Trades Board and exhorbitant 
prices have disappeared. Mining 
concerns are having difficulty buy- 
ing drill steel and one company re- 
ported paying $1 per pound for one- 
inch octagon. Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., has given no reason for ad- 
hering to its old prices on steel in 
face of the $5 increase by other 
Canadian producers. 

Improvement in plate delivery for 
shipbuilding is expected with the 
starting up of the plate mill at Syd- 
ney, N. S. In recent months there 
has been some slowing down in ship- 
building operations, due to shortage 
of steel, but this condition has been 
improving during the past couple 
of weeks and while shipbuilders are 
again speeding up they are still 
well below capacity. War _ tank 
makers and freight car builders also 
have been affected by shortage of 
plates and the latter still are waiting 
for steel to complete 1941 orders. 
The government, through the Steel 
Controllers’ department, is keeping 
a watchful eye on plate output and 
is directing suplies into channels 
where production is most urgently 
needed. Practically no business is 
being closed for sheets or strip, 
other than that coming directly 
through government channels. 

Demand for merchant bars is more 
persistent and while mills are ac- 
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| A lifting 
“senius” 


HIS Shaw-Box ‘Load Lifter’ is one of the most practi- 

cal, economical and adaptable electric hoists ever 

built. Low-cost operation is engineered into the 
rugged simple construction. No other hoist has all the 
specific lifting advantages of the ‘Load Lifter’. Among 
them are these: 


1. ‘‘One-point”’ lubrication. 
2. Hyatt Roller Bearings and Ball Bearing Motor. 
3. Safety upper stop; lower blocks; sure brakes. 


4. Two-gear reduction drive; sealed against oil 
leaks; steel interchangeable suspension. 


‘Load Lifter’ electric hoists 
are built with lifting ca- 
pacities of 500 Ibs. to 40,000 
Ibs. in all combinations re- 
quired for industrial lifting 
necessities. They are adap- 
table to almost every work- 
ing condition within their 
capacities. Send for Bulle- 
tin 350. 








TOL LOAD LIFTER 
bared Hotsts 











MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of 'Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit' and ‘Load-Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ commercial instruments. 
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cepting orders they give no definite 
delivery promise. Bar orders extend 
to the end of the year and additional 
requirements are appearing. 


Structural steel lettings have 
dropped sharply, with total recent 
awards just over 3000 tons. How- 


ever, large orders are pending and 
awards totaling around 20,000 tons 
are expected within the next two 
or three weeks in connection with 
war plant projects. Despite the fact 
that in government projects wood 
is being used wherever possible, 
many undertakings require steel. 
structural mills’ report 
that will keep plants at 
for months and fabricators 
busy. 


Canadian 
backlogs 
capacity 

are equally 





While some slowing down in de- 
liveries of foundry and malleable 
pig iron was reported during the 
past few days, this was due to lim- 
ited supply rather than smaller de- 
mand. Sales for the past week fell 
to about 7000 tons. Most melters 
now are engaged on war work and 
as a result are receiving priority 
treatment. 

Scrap offerings are gaining as 
weather conditions improve. The 
government has announced action 
which will bring a much larger 
quantity of automobile scrap on the 
market during the next few months. 
Most of the scrap reaching dealers 
is steel grades and this is being 
quickly absorbed. While there has 





Cuts Two 6" dia. Gear Blanks every 11 minutes. 


There are 12 MARVEL Saws at the Northern Pump Co., Minneapolis, some of which 


are in their tenth year of service. 


The Giant Hydraulic No. 18 MARVEL pictured 


above, is a comparative newcomer in the Northern MARVEL family, having been 


installed just a few months ago, to speed up production on large work. 
it was cutting-off blanks from 6’’ dia. S.A.E. 3120 hot rolled steel, two at a time, 


tured, 
cutting-off two blanks every 11 minutes 


When pic- 


Whether you want thin slices or long lengths cut-off from flat or round bars, MARVEL 


Saws will produce more pieces per hour and will cut them off at lower cost per piece 


than any other machine or cutting-off method. 


Included in the MARVEL System are 


small inexpensive dry-cutting shop saws; heavy duty all-ball-bearing high speed hack 
saws (the fastest saws built); automatic production sawing machines that require no 


more operator attention than an automatic screw machine; a metal-cutting band saw 


that saves hours of machining, roughing to size and shape; and a Giant Hydraulic 


Hack Saw, that cuts the toughest steel with ease. 


MARVEL High-Speed Edge Hack 


Saw Blades are positively unbreakable, can be safely operated at maximum speed and 


feed on any hack sawing machine. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


5700 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


“The Hack Saw People” 
Eastern Sales: 225 Lafayette St., N. Y. 








been some betterment in supply of 
iron scrap dealers continue to re- 
port shortage. Stove plate is scarce. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 97 

Increase in facilities for produc- 
tion of electrolytic tin plate, to 
save large tonnage of tin, is being 
pushed. United States Steel Corp. 
is adding two electrolytic and two 
chemical treatment lines at each 
of three plants, in addition to simi- 
lar work already under way. Sav- 
ing of tin is estimated at 6,750,000 
pounds annually. 


Iron Ore 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 99 

First cargoes of steelmaking ma- 
terial to move on the Great Lakes 
this season were limestone from 
Calcite, Mich., to Gary, Ind., and 
South Chicago, Ill., carried by the 
CarRL D. BrADLEY and B. H. TAYLor, 
self-unloaders, taking material to 
plants of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 


Corp. They reached their destina- 
tions about ten days earlier than 
the record for any previous year. 


JOSEPH BLockK, of Inland Steel Co.’s 
fleet, took a cargo of limestone 
from Port Inland, Mich., to its 


plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind., also 
setting a record for early arrival. 
Ore carriers which left Lake Eric 


and Lake Michigan ports more 
than a week ago were _ helped 


through the Straits of Mackinac 
and St. Marys river by icebreakers, 
which also crushed a-— channel 
through thick ice in Whitefish Bay, 
Lake Superior. 

Representatives of iron ore pro 
ducers were in Washington las: 


week, conferring with OPA rela 
tive to ore prices for 1942. Unti 


an agreement is reached early bil!- 
ings are to be at last year’s prices, 
based on $4.45 per ton for Mesabi 
nonbessemer. It is believed prices 
will be reaffirmed for this season. 


Manganese Ore Receipts 
Are Growing Smaller 


While it is too early to estimate 
manganese ore receipts for March, 
the trend during the first two 
months has been downward, with 
approximately 140,000 tons in Janu- 
ary and 90,000 tons in February. 
Part of this is due to February be- 
ing a shorter month. In January 
most tonnage came from _ India, 
with Brazil second, while in Febru- 


ary Brazil was first and India sec 
ond. In February by far the great- 


er part of imported ore came from 
these two countries. 
Within the past few 
shipping rates from 
increased about 35 per cent, from 
$11 to $14.85. War risk insurance 
also has moved upward, now being 
about 5 per cent. Adding further 
to the cost railroad rates in Brazil 
have been’ advanced, _ reflecting 
higher operating costs, due to short- 
age of coal. This situation may 
curtail receipts of ore from Brazil, 
due to the apparent certainty of 
substantially higher asking prices. 
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At present the Brazilian situation 
is confused, although new prices 
probably will be announced shortly. 

Manganese ore sellers say the 
ocean freight situation has not yei 
affected c.if. prices on ore from 
India and South Africa and thai 
until there is an increase on these 
ores shipments from Brazil are 
likely to be curtailed. 

All private transactions in Chil- 
ean manganese ore have been 
called off, Metals Reserve Co. hav 
ing not only contracted for a year 
ahead on all Chilean production, 
but also having recently purchased 
all stocks above ground in Ameri- 
can commercial hands. An emer- 
gency measure, this resulted in 
cancellattion of several orders in 
this country. None of this ore 
probably will be moved from Chile 
for a number of months, shipping 
space being devoted to movement 
of copper, zinc and certain other 
materials more urgently needed. 

Meanwhile, stocks on hand in this 
country are sufficient to meet re- 
quirements for several months, 
with domestic production now  be- 
ing increased more rapidly. Wasn 
ington has let at least three new 
development contracts recently, in 
cluding work on deposits at Bates- 
ville, Ark. 

No more low phosphorus grade 
iron ore, 0.02 maximum, is now 
coming from Brazil, although some 
68-69 per cent ordinary grade is 
being figured occasionally at about 
8 cents per unit, f.o.b., Rio de 
Janeiro, an increase of ‘%-cent in 
recent weeks. 

Chrome ore is unchanged in In- 
dian and African grades, although 
Brazilian chrome is nominal, pend- 
ing possible’ revision, due to 
changes in South African freight 
rates. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 98 


While ferromanganese consumers 
are being adequately supplied, pro- 
ducers are shipping to the limit of 
their output to do so. Meanwhile 
the trade is awaiting action by 
OPA on second quarter prices. Cur- 
rent prices have been extended 
only to April 15, pending consid- 
eration of request for higher prices. 
Delivered price at Pittsburgh has 
been advanced from $125.33 to 
$125.63 as a result of the recent in- 
crease in freight rates. 

Action on spiegeleisen for second 
quarter was delayed because ol 
the uncertainty of the ferroman- 
ganese price, the two alloys being 
closely related. However, the price 
on 19 to 21 per cent spiegeleisen 
was extended March 25 for second 
quarter, at $36, Palmerton, Pa. 
This price has been in effect since 
June 12, 1940, following an advance 
of $4 per ton at that time. 


Steel in Europe 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 99 
London—(By Cable)—-The pig 
iron situation in Great Britain is 
generally satisfactory but low phos- 
phorus iron is now restricted like 
hematite. Little change has taken 
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AMERICAS FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


Back of our military and naval might and other y isible 
defenses of our nation, is a productive America so 
great that even Americans fail to grasp its magnitude. 
It is an America of loyal, patriotic men and women, 
and machines — almost without number — that mul- 
tiply the genius of man a thousandfold, and produce 
a never-ending stream of essential materials to safe- 
guard America and our way of life. Keep production, 


America’s first line of Defense, always moving forward. 





1s ANDREWS STEEL CO. 


WPORT, KENTUCK 
DIVISIONS 
PORT RO \ 











Basic Open-Hearth Alloy Steel Billets and Slabs 





Greater Tonnage 


Per Edge of Blade 


AMERICAN 
SHEAR KNIFE CO. 


HOMESTEAD - PENNSYLVANIA 





place in the steel situation, with de- 
mand for structural shapes and 
sheets restricted. Tin plate is firm 
within the present limitations. Oii- 
plates are being gradually convert- 
ed to terne plate. 


May Sell Bars, Strip 
Above Ceiling Price 


OPA has granted Joslyn Mfg. & 
Supply Co., Chicago, permission to 
sell hot-rolled bars and strip at $4 
per ton above Chicago base prices 
established as maximums_ under 
price schedule No. 6. Ceiling prices 
allowed the Joslyn company are 
2.35c, Chicago, for hot-rolled bars 
and 2.30c, Chicago, for hot-rolled 
strip. The order is effective from 
March 25 and may be applied to 
shipments made on and after Jan. 
1, 1942. 


Equipment 


Boston—-Machine tool orders are 
again stimulated sharply by infor- 
mal advice from ordnance officials 
urging the placing of all units pos- 
sible before April 1 to avoid deliv- 
ery delays later. As a result entire 
machine tool equipment programs 
are being brought forward and 
hundreds of tools are being award- 
ed builders through Wright Field, 
O., for the expanding aircraft pro- 
duction program. This is filter- 
ing through to numerous _indus- 
ries; bearing producers are award- 
ing additional contracts, the _ al- 
ready heavily loaded shops build- 
ing screw machines are adding to 
backlogs and precision instrument 
makers are buying more equip- 
ment. Numerous instances of plants 
adding to machine tool require- 
ments for new buildings are noted 
before shops now under construc- 
tion are completed. Machine tool 
builders are subcontracting on an 
increasing scale, farming out many 
fixtures and parts which they for- 
merly made in their own shops. 
This has enabled some _ shops in 
the Worcester area to attain peak 
production not thought possible. 
Parts and materials, including steel, 
are reaching assembly lines stead- 
ily with only occasional delays, 
the chuck § situation having im- 
proved slightly with most shops. 
A Worcester tathe builder’ has 
booked a large supplemental or- 
der for the navy while in the heav- 
ier equipment field, bids close 
March 25 on five bridge and four 
wall cranes, electric traveling type, 
for a navy yard. 

Seattle—Defense projects are call 
ing for a large volume, electrical 
items and ground-moving machinery 
being in particular demand. The 
Bonneville Power Administration, 
whose program is considered essen- 
tial to national defense, is purchas- 
ing heavily. Following low bids are 
reported: Olympia Foundry Co., 
Seattle, weights, $1168; Stusser Elec- 
tric Co., Portland, 108,000 feet steel 
conduit, $38,063; Pennsylvania Trans- 
former Co., Pittsburgh, four 1667- 
kva transformers, $37,996; two iden- 
tical bids, $1133, for distribution 
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FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING 


. and twelve o'clock noon lighting at 
twelve o'clock midnight is economical 
lighting when you use G-E Fluorescent 
Starters. Economical because 

They help your lamps to last longer! 

How? G-E Starters are designed by 
Mazda Lamp engineers to have the correct 
starting characteristics to start your Jamp 
at the exact proper time not before, 
not after. There is no needless waste of 
emission material (vital to long lamp life) 
when vou use G-E Starters 


G-E ““NO-BLINK’’ STARTERS 

Even the annoying blinking and flicker- 
ing at end of normal lamp life is eliminated 
and starter life is prolonged by using the 
“‘No-Blink”’ starter, developed and intro- 
duced by General Electric 

For economical, trouble-free lamp oper- 
ation, specify G-E Starters for your fluor- 
escent lighting equipment 
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EE | , FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING 


La i 
BPec\_o/ ni 8) 
A new fact-packed 


\ f 
a 
folder giving helpful in- 


formation on fluorescent 
lighting and the need for proper accessories 
is now available. Get yours by writing 
to Section G-2903, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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— Copper — 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Mar. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
1-21 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 
22-27 12.00 12.12% 11.7% 52.00 52.00 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12.00c¢ Conn. copper 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) 19.48 
Copper, hot rolled 20.87 


Lead, cut to jobbers 9.75 


Zinc, 100 Ib. base 13.15 
Tubes 

High yellow brass : 22.2: 

Seamless copper ; i i 
Rods 

High yellow brass 15.01 

Copper, hot rolled 17.37 
Anodes 

Copper, untrimmed 18.12 
Wire 

Yellow brass (high) 19.73 


OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
(In cents per pound, carlots.) 
Copper 


No. 1 heavy 
Light 


9.50-10.00 
7.50- 8.00 


panels. Central Cable Corp. Jersey 
Shore, Pa., six tons copper cable, 
$2120; power shovel awarded to Con- 
tractors Equipment Co., Portland, 
$16,332. Following bids are called: 
March 27, insulated wire, No. 2686; 
cross arm fixtures, No. 2689; March 
28, distribution transformers, No. 
2679; conductor and hardware, No. 
2693; March 31, six trailers, No. 2698; 
April 1, pole line and guy hardware, 
No. 2697; April 3, carrier current 
pilot relay telephone equipment for 
12 substations, No. 2670. Tacoma re- 
ceived bids March 19 for three 60- 
passenger gas buses and has called 
bids April 6 for three 3333-kva out- 
door type transformers, $25,000 
available, also $12,000 available for 
grounding transformers at tideflats 
substation. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—-Field inspectors are 
attempting to get a greater degree 
of compliance with WPB and OPA 
orders affecting nonferrous metals. 
Members of the various metal 
trades are being asked to expose 
violators of these orders as a means 
of aiding the war effort. 

Copper Inspectors have sur- 
veyed primary producers and fab- 
ricators to see if rv'es are being 
obeyed and are now conducting a 
full scale investigation among sec 
ondary copper and brass smelters 
and scrap dealers. Consumption 
declined last month to 118,000 tons 
of copper fron: 126,000 in January 


and 144,000 tons in August, 1941, 
the peak rate. 
Lead Production has increased 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Anti- 

Lead Alumi mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer Cath 
Me Beta BEI 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 14.00 35.00 
6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 15.00 35.00 

Brass 

No. 1 composition 9.00- 9.50 


Light 6.00- 6.50 
Heavy yellow 5.50- 7.00 
Auto radiators (fee. he iy = 
Composition turnings tt? Gawd 
Zine 
Old §.25- 5.75 
New clippings 6.75- 7.25 
Aluminum 
Clippings 10.50-11.00 


Cast 10.60-10.50 
Pistons 10.00-10.54 
Sheet 10.00-10.5 
Lead 

Heavy 12 9.62 

Mixed babbitt §.00- 7.06 
Electrotype shells 5.00- 5.75 
Stereotype, Linotype 6.50- 7.51 


Tin and Alloys 


Block tin pipe 15.00-47 01 
No. 1 pewtel 47.00-39.0¢ 
Solder joints 150-10. 
SECONDARY METALS 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, L.c.l 13.2: 
Standard No. 12 aluminum 14.4 


MICHIANA Heat-Resistant Alloy 
Parts for Walking Beam Furnace 
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UNIFORM QUALITY AND ACCURACY 
MEAN STEADY TOP PRODUCTION 


Particularly where many heat-resistant 
alloy castings are parts of complete 
assemblies, are uniformity of quality 
and accuracy of each part important 
to insure maximum performance. 

At MICHIANA, nearly a quarter 
of a century of alloy casting special- 
ization is coupled with traditional 
care in consideration of the specific 
requirements and in production in the 
foundry. From the laboratory to final 
inspection, care has become a con- 
firmed habit. 


¢ Muffles ¢ Retorts 
¢ Boxes ¢ Pots 

¢ Rails e Grids 
¢ Rolls e Tubes 


MICHIANA can meet practically all 
of your needs—in size, alloy charac- 
teristics, or other factors... MICHIANA 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Michi- 
gan City, Indiana. 


MICHIANA 


Ste CURichimelits 


Stainless Steel 
ALLOY, CASTINGS 





¢ Sprockets e Chains 
e Heat-Resistant and 
Stainless Steel Cast- 


ings of all kinds. 













* Here you get a quick picture of Central 
Screw Company’s ability to furnish newly 
designed small Upset Parts for practically 
every armament, implement and instru- 
ment of war production, in addition to 
standard and special Screws—Bolts— 
Nuts and Rivets. 


WE URGE YOU—Send your battle prints 
to Central without delay. Write 


CENTRAL 


SCREW COMPANY 
3517 SHIELDS AVE. - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











steadily so far this year, making 
larger tonnages available for the 
WPB pool as well as for sale di- 
rectly to consumers. On a daily 
basis, production was 1794 tons in 


February compared with 1722 in 
January. 
Zine—-The trade expects WPB to 


extend order M-11, authorizing the 
zinc pool, beyond the present ex- 
piration date of March 31. _ Pro- 
ducers may be asked to contribute 
60 per cent of high grade produc- 
tion and 50 per cent of the com 
mon grade instead of the present 
rates of 50 and 40 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

Tin—In view of present restric- 
tions on use and the adoption of 
more efficient practices in consum- 
ers’ plants, the supply situation re 
mains satisfactory. Some imported 
tin continues to arrive in the 
United States; shipments originat- 
ing from the Far East are strag- 
gling in while those from Africa 
and from Bolivia continue to arrive 
regularly. 


Molybdenum Allocation Order 
To Become Effective May | 


Consumers of molybdenum have 
been notified that, because of lack 
of time, General Preference Order 
M-110 which calls for a complete 
allocation system will not be placed 
in effect in April. 

Requests for delivery of molyb- 
denum must be received by the WPB 
by the 20th of the preceding month, 
it was explained, and the complete 
working of the order will take effect 
May 1. 

For the remainder of March and 
April. these general rules should be 
observed: 

No order should be placed or ac- 
cepted which will increase the cus- 
tomer’s minimum working inven- 
tory. 

Shipments during March or April 
should not exceed shipments made 
to the same customer during either 
January or February, whichever 
was the greatest. If such an amount 
already has been shipped for March 
no further shipments should’ be 
made for the month. 


OPA “Suggests” Maximums 
For Certain Aluminum Scrap 


Proper maximum prices for sev- 
eral grades of segregated _ solid 
aluminum alloy scrap not presently 
covered by Price Schedule No. 2 
were suggested last week by OPA. 

Following are the prices suggested 
for carload quantities of segregated 
solid aluminum alloy scrap other 
than 2S, f.o.b. point of shipment: 

Loose scrap, too heavy to bri- 
quette, 12 cents per pound; Bri- 
quetted or tightly baled scrap, 12 
cents per pound; Loose baled or 
packaged scrap, suitable for bri- 
quetting, 11% cents per pound; 
Ioose scrap, suitable for briquetting, 
11 cents per pound. 









Cuugle luke 


MONOLITHIC 


ACID PROOF 
CONSTRUCTION 
BRICK SHAPES 

















SHOWING SINGLE BRICK LINING 


PATENT APPLIED FOR) 





Here is a new brick shape, 
manufactured of fire clay 
by the deairated method, 
and highly resistant to 
acid. It guarantees maxi- | 
mum strength of acid proof 
wall, and is particularly 
adapted for high tempera- 
ture pickling tank con- 
struction. The bricks are 
so shaped that walls may 
be made 5” or 8” without 
using additional brick. The 
type shown above is es- 
pecially adapted as a 
sheathing for steel rubber- 
lined tanks, concrete shell 
tanks, acid pits or wooden 
tanks. Samples and cata- 
logs sent on request. 





SHOWING DOUBLE BRICK LINING 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


KEAGLER 
BRICK CO. 
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Gu STEUBENVILLE, 
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CHILLED ROLLS and ROLLING MILL 
3 ia MACHINERY 


‘*Red Circle’’ heat treated Alloy and Plain Chilled Rolls for three and four-high My 
Mills, Sheet and Tin Mills. Moly Rolls, Nickel Chilled, Grain Rolls, Cold Rolls a& 
and Sand Rolls. a 
Sheet and Tin Mill Shears of all kinds, Roll Lathes, Steam Doublers, Sheet Pack 4 
Carriers, Stretcher Levellers and Rolling Mill Machinery built to specifications. ‘@ 
Let HYDE PARK Quote on your next requirements 4% yY 
HYDE PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 4 LL 


Hyde Park (Pittsburgh District) Pennsylvania 











WESTERN OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: DENVER + SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE + PORTLAND 


CREATE NEW 
FLOOR SPACE... 





@ 210 sq. ft. of 
storage, cooling, 
drying or carry- 
ing space over 
13 sq. ft. of floor 
NOW - . space plus port- 

that continuous and efficient production is more ability. Assembly 
important than ever, are you cashing in on the : parts on trays go 
advantages of Preformed ‘‘HERCULES"’ (Red- from one work 


| 


ae hal 7 a = iY 
. Y ai Be iit H ry 
sieMi { 
| 8 H 
“ Af 4 fy of rc 7 ees 


Strand) Wire Rope? Actual records show that ‘ts station to another 


2 , « ind.s . ined 2 56 life ‘ . . 
easy handling, smooth spooling and long life m with speed and in 


order. 


1) 


a definite saving in both time and money. 


When you buy Preformed ‘“‘HERCULES" (Red- 


Strand) Wire Rope, you get a Preformed wire rope 

of the very highest quality ... not only as to qual- “4 

ity of material, but fabrication as well. As it is fur- 

nished in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand All types of handling 
racks in standard 
sizes or Custom made. 
Send your specifica- 
tions and let us quote. 


Write for literature 


showing Handling 
Racks and Baskets. 
A] PRODUCTS CO. 


437 Pine St. 


CASTER TYPE OR SUSPENDED Telephone No. 147 
ALBION, MICH. 


construction, there is a right rope for every heavy- 
duty purpose. 


Union Steel 


Why not take advantage of the time and money saving 
possibilities of Preformed ‘HERCULES’? Try it, then 
compare its performance record with that of any other 
rope you have ever used. 


RATE ONLY: Oe 


A.Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ROPE MAKERS © © ESTABLISHED 1857 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S. A. 
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Construction 


Ohio 
(‘L,I KLAND—Glen Tool & Mfg. Co 
eently organized, will start production 
bout M l of tool and die machinery 

nt at S78 East 152nd street 

CLEVELAND--S. K. Wellman Co. is 
ridding 100 square feet of storage space 
lant t 1381 East Forty-ninth street 
CLEVELAND Dickey-Grabler Co 
O402 Madison avenue will soon start 
idditior if 4000 square leet to its metal 
tamping adie factory Dan \ Miller 


-@ Enterprise 


is general manager 


CLEVELAND—Ohio Piston Co. C 
Birnbaum, president, 5337 St. Clair ave- 
nue, is addine S500 square feet vo fac- 
tory at cost of $80,000. 


CLEVELAND—Marquette Metal Prod 
ucts Co., 1145 Galewood drive, Herbert 
Gleitz, president, will continue expan- 
sion program with 36,900-square foot 
addition to factory on Velour road. 


CLEVELAND Schirmer-Dornbirer 
Pump Co. will soon start an addition 
































Successfully 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRANT BLDG., 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS: 


erior 


Pre 4 Cc Or POra fi on 


HOT & COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
AND SUPERIOR STAINLESS STEELS 


IN ALL GRADES AND ANALYSES 
Serving 


for Half a 





Steel Consumers 
Century 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CARNEGIE, PA. 














THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN 


IRON 


HANNA PIG IRON 


GRADES: 


Silvery 


BRANDS: 
Buffalo 


Susquehanna 


w 


Detroit 


THE 





Foundry 


Malleable Ferro-Silicon 


HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Buflalo Detroit 


New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
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to present building at 1719 East Thirty- 
ninth street Waldo P. Schirmer is presi 
dent 


CLEVELAND—B. & S. Screw Products 
Co., 1515 Coit road, will move to new 
building on Collamer street, and a $10,- 
000 addition, containing 3000 square feet, 
will be built to new plant. 


KENT, O.—Gougler Machine Co., C. L. 
Gougler, president, has asked bids for 
one-story 50 x 130-foot factory, costing 
$40,000. C. G. Kistler, Getz building, 
engineel 


NEWARK, O.—City, A. D. 
mayor, and Samuel A. 


Lockwood, 
Anderson, service 


director, plans sewage disposal plant, 
costing $2,000,000. 
RACINE, O.—Village, Chester Simp 


son, clerk, will take bids early in April 
for pump house and pumping equipment 
Paul W. Elwell, 5005 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, consulting engineer 


RUTLAND, O 
cle iy ne water 
distribution system Paul W. 
9005 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, 
ing engineer. 


Village. M. S. Roush, 
filtration plant and 
Elwell, 
consult 


WIT.LOUGHBY, O.—Patt Bros. Co. Inec., 
Silvester Patt, president, is adding 1320 
souare feet to its machine shop at 72 
Vine street. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—William B. Pol 
lock Co., 101 Andrews avenue, is adding 
a fabricating building at cost of $110,- 
000 and an addition to plant at cost 
of 865.000 Equipment will cost about 
$225,900. 


New York 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Marlin-Rockwell 
Corv., 420 Chandler street, has plans by 
Beck & Tinkham, Bailey building, for 
one-stary plant addition Estimated cost 
$40,000 


New Jersey 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—National Bear 
ing Metals Corp., 264 Ninth street, has 
asked bids for two-story 50 x 100-foot 
plant addition 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J Owner, care 
of J. Garibaldi Organization. 79 River 
street, Hoboken, N. J., plans one-story 
factory. 


Pennsylvania 


ERIE, PA.—American Meter Co. has 
been granted permit to construct a $15, 
000 addition to its brass foundry 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Practical Engineering & 
Mfg. Co., 1462 National Bank building, 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture metal and plastic 
products. Correspondent: Thoma; V. Le 
Cicero, 4394 Harvard avenue. 


DETROIT—Dynamic Tool Co., 2826 
David Stott building, has been organized 
with $106,000 capital to design and manu 
facture tools, dies, etc. George H. Lesak 
15775 Ward avenue, correspondent 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Lufkin Rule Co 
will erect an addition to its factory, 
50 x 80 feet. Fred Beckbissinger, Sag 
inaw, architect. 

DETROIT—Walter H. Desimpel, 1440 
Bishop, Grosse Pointe, Mich., has been 
awarded contract for an addition to fac- 
tory on West Jefferson avenue. John L 
Pottle, 2424 Calvert, architect 

DETROIT—Talbot & Meier Inc., 1000 
Larchwood, has been awarded contract 
for addition to plant of Detroit Lubri- 
eator Co. Derrick & Gamber Inc., 3500 
Union Guaranty building, architect. 


MONROE, MICH.—Monroe Auto Equip- 
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NO LET-DOWN IN POWER 


POWER THAT 
MAKES TRUCKS 


DO MORE 
WORK 


*% The Electric Industrial Truck equipped with the titee- 
proven READY-POWER unit for its operation, combine 
No give the most efficient trucking tool available. 





* With READY-POWER (a gasoline-electric power 


lant for electric truck operation) truck speed is main- :' ; oe 
tained and maximum tonnage is handled every hour ORGINGS like this don’t just happen. 
throughout the day. Write for descriptive literature. They’re the result of knowledge, experi- 


ence, and good engineering. This particular 


30h2 GRAND RIVER AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN yoke, forged from carbon steel, is used in 


the pole line hardware field. According to 
the specifications, the socket on the larger 








end had to be closed so that a pin or button 











‘ would slip in freely and yet would be held 
LIFTING MAGNETS--Improved Design—Greater Lifting Capacity so that it could not escape when tension was 
SEPARATICN MAGNETS—‘Strenger Pulling Capacity 7 ; f L 
MAGNET CONTROLLERS—With Automatic Quick Drop applied. And Phoenix is turning them out 


exactly to specifications. 











JIGS — FIXTURES — SPECIAL MACHINES — 


PUNCHES—DIES—“‘to your measure’’! /ORGINES. ty POEM 














Let our trained engineers apply our 36 years’ experience to your 
equipment problem Our successes in other plants of all types, and 
proved methods assure a solution of amy question involving produc 
tion machinery Write us in detail without obligation. 
THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL AND MACHINE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO . A problem? Certainly but not too tough 





for Phoenix. For Phoenix engineers are con 
fronted with just such problems almost every 
day. And they solve them, too. 


Perhaps you have a forging problem. If you 
have, it’s a pretty safe bet that a Phoenix en- 








: A] 
Vane eae : - ’ 
soox TA0aY Teall . gineer can give you the right answer. In any 


se ef the World 


HOBART ‘BROS. CO., Boxst-324Troy, Ohio 
HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE Just write Phoenix — today. 


By W. H. Spowers Jr. 
An up-to-date treatise on zinc coatings of steel that will 
ho dail 
metals with sine, 200 Pages—a9 ilustrations—4 Tables | MAM DME MUS MMII N MAINT OT hg 
—7 Charts. Price $4.00 Postpaid. 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


case it won't cost you anything to find out. 














Catasauqua, Pa. 


Venton Building Book Department Cleveland, _ Phoenix Products Wean. Quality 
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nent Co. 1s taking figures for an addition 


to its factory, 212 x 235 feet Reed M 
Dunbar, Monroe, architect 
Iinois 

CHICAGO gates & Rogers Construc 


tion Corp 111 West Washington street 


Chicago, and Charles W. Cole & Son, 
uth Bend Ind have been awarded 
$30,000,000 shell-loading 


eontract for 
plant in Illinois 


Missouri 


ST LOUIS gjank Building & Equip 
ment Corp. of America, Ninth and Sid 
ney streets, has leased building at 750 


Outh Broadway and will spend $40,000 


in remodeling it for manufacture ¢ 
demountable prefabricated homes will 









RUSHES 
FULLERGRIP! te needs. 


For your m tal hacking, 


with meta 
ol or formed t0 specifications. 
§ 









FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES for your Pick- 
ling, Galvanizing and Tinning Departments. 
Furnished in straight strips to be applied 
to your present wood blocks for the re- 


moval of mid¢lings 


Also furnished in a continuous, complete 
(close or open) spiral formation for cylindri- 
cal scrubbers in steel or brass mills. 


FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES have greater 


holding and non-shedding qualities, result- 
‘ng in longer life and more 
dependable operstion. Less 
frequent replacements will 
save you time and money 
Send blueprints or specifi- 
cations of your requirements. 





The FULLER BRUSH Company 


Industrial Division, Dept. 8C 
3582 MAIN ST. : HARTFORD, CONN. 










install heating plant and woodworking 
equipment. 


ST. LOUIS—American Stove Co., 825 
Chouteau avenue, has awarded contract 
to Rhinehart Construction Co., 4030 
Chouteau avenue, for one-story, 72 x 
160-foot addition to its plant. Cost, in- 
cluding equipment, will be in excess of 
540,000. 


Oklahoma 


TULSA, OKLA City, W. F. McMurry, 
water superintendent and engineer on 
PWD projects, will take bids April 6 
for one steam turbine driven centrifugal 
pumping unit and auxiliary equipment. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE—Taylor Mfg. Co. will 
erect one-story factory. 60 x 61 feet at 
its plant on West Meinecke avenue. Oscai 
R. Knab is architect, and Val Schramka 
Building Co., contractor 


MILWAUKEE--Interstate Drop Forge 
Co., 4051 North Twenty-seventh street, 
has let contract for one-storv 60 x 100- 
foot shop and _ office building to E 
Steigerwald & Sons Ine., 53110 West 
State street Estimated cost $60,000 
Building Engineering Service, 1101 North 
Van Buren street, engineer. (Noted 
March *%) 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—-Bell Machine Co., 
has awarded contract to Edward H. 
Meyer Construction Co., 75 Main street, 
for one-story 24 x 117-foot factory ad- 
dition 

WAUPUN WIS.—National tivet & 
Mid State Mfe. Division, Shaler Corp.., 
has plans by R. A. Sutherland, 259 East 
Wells street, Milwaukee, for two-story 
180 x 183-foot addition. 


Texas 


DAINGERFIELD, TEX.—Southwestern 
Iron, Steel & Coke Co... John W. Car- 
penter, Dallas, Tex.. will establish plant 
here to cost over $14,000,000, including 
12°O-ton blast furnace, 60 coke ovens. 
water supply system, ore benefication 
plant and power plant 

GALVESTON, TEX.—George E. Cole 
has contract for addition to plant of 
Gray's Iron Works Ine., 1901 Wate! 
street. Estimated cost $50,000. 


MIDLAND, TEX.—City, M. C. Ulcer 
mayor, has $79,000 FWA funds for addi 
tional unit at disposal plant, total cost 
of which is $89,000. L. A. Rodenhise 
enginee! 


California 


\LHAMBRA, CALIF A pattern shop 
is being erected at 3121 Mission street, 
Los Angeles, for Consolidated Stee! 
Corp., S700 Eastern avenue, to cost 
S9000 


LOS ANGELES—H K. Smelting & 
Refining Co. has been incorporated bs 
Harry and Gussie Keller and A. N 
Maquis II Representative: E. I. Gott 
lieb, Bankers building, Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES—Southwest Machine 
Tool & Die Co. is the firm name unde! 
which Charles R. Curtiss, R. Frank Bolas 
and William H. Gronow have obtained 
a certificate to conduct business at 2619 
West Slauson avenue. 


LOS ANGELES Utility Fan Corp., 
1851 South Alameda street, is erecting an 
addition to its factory at 1865 East 
Fiftieth street, 120 x 241 feet. Cost 
about $30,000 


LOS ANGELES Precision Machine 
Works has been incorporated with 2500 
‘ares of no par value stock, by James 
©. Ball, Celia Perhacs and Charlotte 


Jackson. Representative, Harry A. Gold- 
man, 215 West Se 


LOS ANGELES 


Angeles area. 


LOS ANGELES 
Co. has been incorporated 


capital, by H. T. 


and G. D. Tobey. 


East Forty-ninth 
tive. 


Oregon 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Pacific Chain & 
Mfg. Co., R. S. Miller, 


ing an addition to its plant at 1901 Wil- 
son street Northwest. New forming ma- 
and electric weld- 


chines, steel cutting 





ublic 


venth street. 


Plans are being pre 
pared for an addition to provide 150,000 
square feet of floor 
American Aviation 


Kinney Tool & Die 
with $25,000 
Kinney, J. H. Byrnes 
H. T. Kinney, 2525 
street, is representa- 





preference 


Be 


is won through ability to place 
comfortable accommodations 
at your disposal .. . serviced to 


your satisfaction . . . priced 


_ to fit your requirements... so 


_ that you'll “tell the folks back 


' home.” 
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$00 OUTSIDE ROOMS ALL WITH 
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+ DOUBLE FROM $4.50 A 
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space at a North 
plant in the Los 


president, is erect- 
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INVESTIGATE THE FURNACE WELD PROCESS 


It consists of applying a casting of COLMONOY to steel base 
parts subject to corrosion, abrasion, wear and galling Some 
of the advantages of this process are: 
1. It is adaptable to high production parts 
2. There is complete freedom from porosity and cracks. 
3. Parts can be hard-faced which are inaccessible for 
acetylene torch appl-cation. 


4. Finishing requires the removal of considerably less 
material. 
WRITE TODAY—Ask for full information on the COLMONOY 
Furnace Weld Process, as well as all the grades of COLMONOY 


for every hard surfacing requirement. 


WALL-COLMONOY CORP. 
Sixth Floor, Buhl Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


558 W. 54th St. 625 W. Jackson Bivd. 208 Midco Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO TULSA 
21 Seneca St. 123 W. Philadelphia St. 





BLASDELL, N. Y. WHITTIER, CALIF. 


CoLMONOY 


Hard Surfacing Alloys and Overlay Metals 








tiga anit AND 
TRAILERS << 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types - ‘x 
THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohio. 




















SS ALS OF EVE Ht 


Promptly —oag to your MSCs 
/ 


exact specifications. We can furnish 





We’re looking for 


MACHINE SHOP WORK 


os SUB-CONTRACT = 


GEAR CUTTING wt 13° 


face, 72" diameter 


CYLINDER BORING 


up to 6" x 16" 


CYLINDER GRINDING 


up to 12" x 42" 


SLAB MILLING 36°x36"«>.0 
GISHOLTS, 2° end 215° hole 


—21" to 24" swing 


ENGINE LATHES, :0°:, 38° 


swing—8'0" to 14'0" lon} 


MILLING MACHINE 1»: 


7" to 18" wide, 18" to 61" long 


BORING MILLS,  tebie 


50" to 66"—Vert. Ca-. to 4434" 


PLANER 40" x 36" x 10'0" 
SLOTTERS 5 ong 10 


by 17" to 28" 


ORR & SEMBOWER, INC. 


Established 1885 


Right now, some 
of our complete 
machine shop 
equipment which 
had been used 
in manufacturing a 
consumer product 
is available for 
work on a sub- 
contract basis. 
The sizes and 
maximum capac- 
ity of some of 
our machines are 
given here. Our 
skilled craftsmen 
are at your service. 








Reading, Pennsylvania —- 








=EOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


GASOLINE — » Gansek = ELECTRIC 
—< oat) ; 


The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.*°SAis 








any size or style of perforations desired 2> 
AS CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 40 
° YAW 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Iti V 





““COWLES’’ 


ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 
Highest Quality . Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialization 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


Cleveland. Ohio 
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INHIBITORS 


The WILLIAM M. PARKIN Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Chemical Engineers To The Steel Industry 





°& Perforated Metal 


ANY es TANS e ANY PERE ORATION 


ton & 


PERFORATING 


5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office—114 Liberty St. 


ld ale! 
























ing equipment are 


ing plant in Maryla 


vision of office of 
Washington, 


Washington 


is available 


Inc. is enlarging far 
shop, and will insta 
ILWACO, WASH 





bids will be called 


ing a plant addition 


to PITTSBURGH'S SEATTLE—Lake 





NEWEST HOTEL North, is making p 
improvements 


VANCOUVER, WA 


rs, inc r acety 
400 rooms, ings, including acet: 


all with establishment of. st 
outside view ae ins 


and bath. 


Radio in Canada 


ey ery room, 


lin street, will build 


ments to shell shop 
. underway for other 
Most Conveniently Located Hotel 


in Downtown Pittsburgh HAMILTON, ONT 


ing plans prepared 


LONDON, ONT. 

Ltd., 100 Eim street, 
PITTSBU RGHER tary and manager, 
plant to cost about 
ment 


——— A KNOTT HOTEL 
OTTAWA, ONT.—I 





tary, will soon call 














QUALITY GEARS 


All types of dependable gears—spur bevel, 
mitre, worm, rack, internal, etc. from cast 
and forged steel, gray iron, aluminum, bronze 
5 and monel metal. Also silent gears—from 
steel, rawhide and bakelite. Also Ramsey 
Silent Chain Drives and Couplings. 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











garage, lockers, etc., 


Son, Portland, will e 


Joseph Pp. Duddy Manager tions and Supply, H. 


being installed 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—War Department has 
authorized construction of manufactur- 


nd at cost in excess 


of $5,000,000; construction under super- 


Corps of Engineers, 


BREMERTON, WASH City will soon 
call bids for proposed $417,000 water sys- 
tem, of which $217,000 in federal funds 


GRANDVIEW, WASH.—Smith & Judd 


m machinery repair 
1] equipment 
Bids for proposed 


filter plant have been rejected and new 


soon. Hostmark En 


gineering Co., Seattle, engineer. 


Welcome SEATTLE—Cunningham Steel Found- 
ry Co., 4200 West Marginal way, is erect 


Union Drydock & 


Machine Works, 1515 Fairview avenue 


lant alterations and 


SH.—Kaiser Co. Ine 


* has awarded Reimers & Jolivette, Port- 
land, Oreg., contract to erect 15 build- 


lene shop, mold loft 
in connection with 
1ipyard. Wegman & 
rect the boiler plant 


BELLEVILLE, ONT.—Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd., 30 Frank 


plant addition, 60 x 


* 60 feet to cost about $10,000, equipment 
extra 

Rates 
. HAMILTON, ONT.—National Steel Car 
SINGLES Corp. Ltd., Kenilworth avenue North, 
$3.30 to $4.40 Robert S. Hart, vice president, will take 
, bids through Hutton & Souter, Archi- 
DOUBLES tects, Pigott building, for construction 
$5.00 to $6.50 of steam hammer building to cost about 


$65,000. Work is proceeding on enlarge- 


unit, and plans are 
additions here 


Dominion Found 


ries & Steel Ltd., Depew street, is hav 


by C. D. Howe Co 


re 


. , Ltd., Pigott building, for further large 
HOTEL addition to plant he 
4 


Sparton of Canada 
G. A. Holmes, secre- 

plans addition to 
$50,000, with equip- 


Jepartment of Muni 
H. Turnbull, secre- 
bids for ordnance 


depot on Somerset street, 300 x 1000 feet. 
to cost about $750,000 


TORONTO, ONT.—Toronto Elevators 
Ltd., Queen’s Quay, has given general 
contract to Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co. 
Ltd., 419 Cherry street, for construction 
ef boiler house to cost $10,000. Plans 
prepared by C. D. Howe Co., Public Utili- 
ties building, Port Arthur, Ont. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Accurate Machine 
& Tool Co., 66 Spadina avenue, has had 
plans prepared by E. I. Richmond, archi- 
tect, 455 Spadina avenue, and will soon 
call bids for plant at 470 Gerrard street 
East. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Coulter Copper & 
Brass Co, Ltd., Sumach street, has given 
general contract to Holtby Contracting 
Co. Ltd., 279 Rusholme road, for further 
addition to plant to cost $21,000. Hark- 
ness & Hertzberg, 57 Bloor street West, 
engineers 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Essex Wire Corp 
Ltd., 1635 McDougall street, J. H. Som- 
merville, general manager, has acquired 
site and plans immediate construction 
of plant here to cost about $200,000 
with equipment. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Chrysler Corp. of 
Canada Ltd., 300 Tecumseh street, has 
had plans prepared by Hutton & Souter, 
architects, Pigott building, Hamilton 
Ont., for plant addition here to manu 
facture aircraft engines. 

LAUZON, QUE.—Department of Muni 
tions and Supply, Ottawa, H. H. Turn- 
bull, secretary, has let general contract 
to Angus Robertson Ltd., 660 St. Cath 
arine street West, Montreal, for construc- 
tion of shipbuilding berths here to cost 
$663,000. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Commercial Ai 
cohols Ltd., 3176 Notre Dame street East 
has let general contract to Sutherland 
Construction Co. Ltd., 1440 St. Catharine 
street West, for plant addition to cost 
about $150,000, with equipment. Mc- 
Dougall & Friedman, consulting engi 
neers, 1440 St. Catharine street West. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Mar- 
coni Co. Ltd., 2440 Trencton avenue, has 
received bids and will immediately let 
contracts for addition to main plant to 
cost about $100,000, with equipment 
James C. Meadowcroft, 1154 Beaver Hall 
Square, architect. 

SHAWINIGAN FALLS, QUE.—Alumi 
num Co, of Canada Ltd., Sun Life build- 
ing, Montreal, has let general contract 
to Fraser-Brace Engineering Co. Ltd. 
360 St. James street West, Montreal, for 
four additional pot rooms to cost over 
$1,000,000. 

THETFORD MINES, QUE.—Asbestos 
Crude & Fibre Mines Ltd. is having plans 
prepared by Jacob A. Jacobs, 510 Castle 
building, 1410 Stanley street, Montreal 
for plant buildings here to cost over 
$150,000 








172 E. Carson Street 





Box levels holder, thereby assuring more even impressions. 
Made for marking Flats, Squares, Rounds, and Shapes. Safety 
Steel constuction eliminates spalling and mushrooming. 

Write for Literature 


M. E. CUNNINGHAM CO. 


SAFETY 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 
BOX TYPE HOLDER 
For Serial Numbering 


® More Safety: 
® More Servicel 
® More Efficiency! 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ELMONT R ON ORK S 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 











* DARWIN: 


PIONEERS OF MODERN QUANTITY PRODUCTION 


ALLOY - TOOL- STEELS 


DARWIN & MILNER, INC. 1260 w.4™ st. CLEVELAND O. 












CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 

solve your stamping problems, in design or 

construction Crosby prices are consistent 

with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 

of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 
different industries 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Ideal’’ Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








~~ RYERSON “™ 


CERTIFIED STEELS 


Over 10,000 kinds, shapes, sizes... uniform high quality... prompt, personal 
service. Write for Stock List. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. Inc. Steel Service 
plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, 


Cleveland, Buffalo, Philudelphia, Jersey City, Boston. 
a4 
a BCOMPANY | 


1310 SECOND ST. Soa ILLINOIS 





SHEETS TIN PLATE. 
COP-R-LOY 
__ SUC MAMMAL D, 
THE soi TIN PLATE 
WHEELING waaan CORPORATION 


WHEELING, oe 





BROOKE 


Rimi da 


>IG 
‘ . 


BROOKE IRON CO. 
BiRDSBORO, PENNA. 


E. & G. 








PARALAN COATED STEEL IN ANY FORM 


Satisfies Producers — Consumers — Handlers 
NO RUST—CLEAN TO HANDLE—EASILY REMOVED 
For Sheets—Strip—Wire—Parts—Tools, etc. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“ONLY PARALAN CAN DO ALL THAT PARALAN DOES” 


AMERICAN LANOLIN CORP. Lawrence, Mass. 


Warehouses: Lawrence, Mass. — Cleveland, Ohic 
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oP GALWANIZING 


ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


~~ 
men PAL 





STRATEGICALLY LOCATED FOR EXPORT SHIPMENT 


SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO, U.S. A. 


Better Steel 
Castings 


*“*He Profits Mest 
Who Serves Best’”’ 




















Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


This book covers many phases 


Price ay 
usted of pickling room practice and 
a construction and maintenance 
$5.00 of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
429-S 
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DROP- arn — He 


ANY SHAPE- ANY aaa 
COMPLETE FACILITIES ¢ 


A“ Forge Ahead With Forgings’ 
J.H. WILLIAMS & CO. 


“The Drop-Forging People” 


400 VULCAN ST. BUFFALO, N.Y. 








SED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 








MATERIALS 















THE MORECO. 1 RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 




















GAIN 
BARC V4 N E R RELAYING RAILS — Super-quality  machine- 


reconditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 


NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Frogs, Switches, Tie Plates, and all other 














230 volt D.C. Adjustable Speed Motors Track Accessories. 
100 HP Gen. Elec. LC 365/525 RPM Although our tonnages are not as large as here- 
10 HP Westinghouse SK 5500/1100 RPM tofore, most sizes are usually available from ware- 
25 HP Gen. Elec. LC 525/1050 RPM house stocks 


"™ HP Gen. Elec. RC-13 775/1550 RPM Every effort made to take care of emergency 
16% HP Gen. Elec. LC 176/352. requirements. Phone, Write or Wr. 
10 HP Gen. Elec, CD-85 500/1000 L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, i. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 
THE MOTOR REPAIR & MFG. CO. 
1558 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohie 


We Pay BEST PRICES for More for Your Dollar! 
Iron and Steel material and equip- 
ment; ‘Industrial plants; Mills, rail- IRON “ STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
roads trackage ec For highest 36 Years’ Experience 
offers, write P 

: 13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. “Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 














CRANES 


CAN NOW FURNISH 
CRANES 


», 10, 2d “and ‘Zo ‘TON 
CAPACITIES 
Various Spans 


Place immediate and full 
requirements with us. 


Address 


A. JAY HOFMANN 


National Bank Building 
NARBERTH, PA. 




























WANTED —REBUILT— 


GEAR CUTTERS, Spur 30’, 40" & 84”, M.D 
GEAR PLANERS, Bevel 36” & 54” Gleason, M.D 
LATHES, 48%x2244’ & 48"x2644’ Johnson 



































athe: Rol is" © 30" Uae MCD ROLLING MILLS 
> ‘150. nite I St um yd and EQUIPMENT 
FRANK B. FOSTER 


es \ ! 100,000 Lb. , Riehle B.D 


Upsetter, 1 Acme, Steel Frame 829 OLIVER BUILDING PITTSBURGH PA 
WEST PENN MACHINERY co. > » 
1208 House Bldg Pittsburgh. Pa. Cable Address “FOSTER” Pittsburgh 


For immediate use new or used BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS PLANERS, 30°x30” 2 ee 36°x36"x11° 
a ‘ rep >U ; J Itiple “*‘E*’’ L& A, cs 340 tons 
GANG SLITTING MACHINE Connersvillie-Kuots positive blowers apne 5 ong he ao. 5 Pood > Bale ad 
iodad ty 18” 3/32 Witt Centrifugais for gas an« oll burning Sal enaey, 2 eee Sih eh ge a aha ee 
maximum capacity X 0/06 itn Sand blast, grinder and dtist exhausters 54°x3/16" Hyde Park, 367x1/8” United. 
straightener and winder preferred Ventilating fans and rocf ventilators 
anna apiece LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 
STEKEI Pe mop nid: a l GEN ERAL BLOWER co. 28th Street & A.V. R.R. Pittsburgh, Pa 
-EL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 404 North Peoria St. Chicago, tI. 
Wenera Piauing 6V 3500 Amy 
Grinder, R 0” x 76” Farrel, M.D ~ e WANTE® 


Roll straighteners for tubes—under 4” preferred 
Press straighteners for tubes 

Component parts of annealing furnaces 

Wood pickling tanks for sulphuric acid 

Small furnace for heating ends of tubes for pointing 
Cut-off machines for tube mili point removing 
Any tube drawing equipment or tools 


Address Box 666, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 
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Send your Inquiries tor 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
: to the 
WELDED MACHINE BASES, A: NURIDGEPORT, CONN, 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES a a 
L AT H E PA » 5 We aiso solicit your bids for cam mililing 
GEAR and BELT GUARDS Si Castings © 


Pressed Steel Louver Panels Seances ———— 
NORTH WALES MACHINE CO., INC., 
t 
and Cover Plates North Wales. Grey Iron, Nickel, Chrome, 
THE KIRK & BLUM MEG. CO. Molybdenum Alloys, Semi-steel. Superior 
2822 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio eee hand molded sand 
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U Material Difference 





GALVANIZED PRODUCTS 
PRODUCTION HEAT TREATING 



































CLASSIFIED 








perience to serve as assistant superin- Wanted by large 


cated in Eastern Pennsylvania, producing 


ing from 1 lb. to 3 tons, a man whoisthor- of overseeing the 
oughly familiar with heading and gating carbon and alloy 





foundry superintendent. In reply, please magnetic testing. 


Cleveland. 


tendent of blast furnaces in large steel furniture and wheel goods in Great Lakes 


Help Wanted ____ Help Wanted Positions Wanted 


WANTED—MAN WITH EXTENSIVE EX- PLANT MANAGER WELL ESTABLISHED CHICAGO REPRE 
manufacturer of meta sentative seeking accounts; commission 


basis; thoroughly acquainted with buy 
ers in Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana; 


company. 35 to 45 years of age with area. Must be experienced executive fa- several years’ successful experience selling 
technical training preferred. State salary miliar with mass production methods ana forgings, plates, tubing, sheets and other 
*xpected. Address Box 637. STEEL. P meee ian eae weer . y lines Will start soliciting immediately 
eXE ‘ ddress Box 637, STEEL, Pen- wage scales. Exceptional opportunity with Address Box 665. STEEL. Penton Bldg 
ton Bldg., Cleveland. good future. State age, eC ication, expe- Cleveland 

rience and salary expected All replies 

held strictly confidential Address Bo CONTACT MAN, AGE 33, MARRIED, 
WANTED: IN JOBBING FOUNDRY LO-_ 664. STEEL. Penton Building. Cleveland with 12 years’ experience in sales depart 


ment of large auto parts manufacturing 
company, available about April 15th At 


steel castings, acid electric process, rang- WANTED METALLURGIST — CAPABLE quainted with buyers and engineers 
production of straight throughout automobile industry Address 


Box 668, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 


steel castings—electric 
and has a good knowledge of molding and_furnace—steel foundry located in Eastern 
core making and is capable of handling Pennsylvania. Prefer 
men; acting in the capacity of assistant to. miliar with gamma-raying castings and 
In 


a man who is fa- Employment Servi: ‘ 


' Peet See SO; Oe SALARIED POSITIONS 
state age, experience and salary desired. perience and salary expected. Address Box 
Address Box 635, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 650, STEEL, Penton 


$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising 
service of 32 years’ recognized standing 


Bldg., Cleveland. 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR SMALL SHEET, and reputation, carries on preliminary ne- 


plate and light 





TO OFFER 


Use the “Help Wanted” columns of Box 659. STEEI 
STEEL. Your advertisement in STEEL Te ree 
will put you in touch with qualified, 


the Metal Producing and Metalwork- 
ing Industries. 















IMPACT CLEANING ...... 
by: W. A. Rosenberger 


@ This 480 page book contains full in- 
formation on the latest and most ap- 
proved methods of impact cleaning, 
including blast-cleaning and sand- 
blasting. It tells the reader of ap- 
proved methods of cleaning under all 
conditions and for all types of prod- 
ucts. 


A practical book telling how to re- 
duce cleaning expenses by applica- 
tion of proved methods. 


¥ 

be 
E 
£ 
t 


In three parts: Part one covers 
Nozzle Blast Cleaning Equipment; 
Part Two, Mechanical Impact Clean- 
ing; Part Three, Ventilation of Impact 
Cleaning Equipment ... all profusely illustrated 
and cross-indexed for easy reference. “Impact 
Cleaning”, $7* postpaid. 


Modern Blast 
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shop. Must be experienced in cutting, lay- 
IF YOU HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY out, setup and welding. Give age, resume ments. Several weeks are required to ne- 
of experience and salary desired. Address gotiate and each individual must finance 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 


ment. Address Box 
Bldg., Cleveland 


METAL CLEANING . . . two books that tell how to do it better 





ORDER TODAY FOR FREE EXAMINATION: 


You can examine either or both of these books at your leisure ... send your order 
today. If after ten days you prefer to return them, we'll cheerfully cancel your bill. 
In ordering please give us your company name and your title. 


*Orders for delivery in Ohio must be accompanied by an additional 3% to cover compulsory state sales tax 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO., Book Department, Penton Buiiding, CLEVELAND, 


structural fabricating goOtiations for positions of the caliber indi- 


eated above, through a procedure individ- 
ualized to each client’s personal require- 


the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund provi- 
sion as stipulated in our agreement. Iden- 


high-calibre men who have had wide SUPERINTENDENT FOR FORGE SHOP tity is covered and, if employed, present 
training in the various branches of making 105 MM shells. All new equip- P0Sition protected. If your salary has 


been $2,500 or more, send only name and 


661, STEEL, Penton’ gddress for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 110 
Y 


Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N 


MODERN BLAST CLEANING & VENTILATION 
by: C. A. Reams 


@ Mr. Reams, engineer, Ford Motor 
Co., has compiled this practical book 
from actual shop experience plus 
proved engineering information. His 
discussions of modern methods of 
blast cleaning and ventilating meth- 
ods are applicable to all types of 
metal cleaning by the blast method. 


Full inforraation is given on selec- 
tion of abrasives, abrasive cleaning 
methods, selection of equipment, 
abrasive reclamation, advantages 
and limitations, ventilation and re- 
duction of industrial hazards, and 
scores of other helpful facts. 

Illustrations and diagrams in this 
213 page book increase its value to the plant en- 
gineer. “Modern Blast Cleaning and Ventila- 
tion”, $4* postpaid. 
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GIGANTIC SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM is a vital part of America’s production for victory —and 
cranes in the nation’s shipyards are called on to carry tremendous loads. This 350-ton gantry 
crane built by Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corporation—the largest of its type ever con- 
structed —is used for handling battleship turrets. Bantam Roller Bearings under the collars 
of the load hook contribute to dependable operation of this giant crane. Bearings shown in 


inset are provided with Bantam’'s “Lubricage’—a special one-piece cage construction that 


facilitates correct lubrication. 





METAL FORMING PLANTS find many uses for 
this 45-ton press brake, built by Verson All- 


steel Press Company for such applications as 
straightening armor plate, forming aircraft 
parts, and producing munitions boxes and 
other equipment. High-speed flywheel shafts 
of these machines rotate on Bantam Quill 


Bearings 
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IN MODERN STEAM ENGINE DESIGN, efficiency 
and economy are prime considerations. In 
this Filer & Stowell 400 KW = steam-electric 
generating unit, Bantam Quill Bearings on 
the governor arm contribute to efficient, eco- 
nomical operation, because of their low co- 
efficient of friction and ability to run for 
long periods of time with little need of ser- 
vice attention. Location of Quill Bearings is 


shown in cross-section view. 





EVERY MAJOR TYPE of anti-friction bearing is 
included in Bantam’s line—straight roller, 


tapered roller, needle, and ball. Bantam 
serves every industry with a wide range of 
standard bearings that meet many normal 
requirements. Bantam engineers offer un- 
biased advice on selection of standard 
bearings—and design custom-built bear- 
ings in large sizes or special types for un- 
usual conditions. If you have an excep- 
tionally difficult bearing problem, TURN TO 
BANTAM 





READILY AVAILABLE FOR DEFENSE NEEDS, the 
Bantam Quill Bearing is constantly finding 
new industrial applications. Cut-away view 
shows the simple, rugged construction of this 
compact anti-friction bearing, widely used 
because of its low cost, high load capacity, STRAIGHT ROLLER - TA . 


small size, and ease of installation and lubri- 


eation. For full details on this unusual bear- 
ing, write for Bulletin H-104 
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. JOU could start a new machine operator 
every morning without a minute’s worry 
over the safety of your bearings — 


Because all he needs to do is give the Farval 
Central Pumping Unit a few strokes and— 
every bearing gets exactly the amount of 
lubricant it requires. 


In less than one minute and while the 
machines are in full operation, complete 
lubrication is obtained in perfect safety 
from the floor. 


| your Bearings are _ 
a 3 Safe ee WI th Vey 





A Farval Centralized System of Lubrication 
protects you in advance against shutdowns 
due to faulty lubrication—keeps your over- 
loaded machines in full production on 
24-hour schedules. 


In addition, Farval will reduce power con- 
sumption as much as 30% — increase life of 
bearings up to 10 times—lower mainte- 
nance cost by 75%. 


The Farval Corporation, 3270 East 80th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Manufacturers of Automotive and Industrial Worm Gearing. 
In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 
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TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Manufacturers of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for 

automobiles, motor trucks, railroad cars and locomo- 

tives and all kinds of industrial machinery; Timken 

Alloy Steels and Carbon and Alloy Seamless Tubing; 
and Timken Rock Bits, 












